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PUCCINI’S TURANDOT FINALLY REACHES LONDON; 
OPENING OF THE ITALIAN SEASON A CATASTROPHE 


Karsavina Dances in Aida—Laubenthal Receives Ovation—Promenade Concerts Saved—Ellen Ballon Successful 


Lonpon.—The Covent Garden opera season has reached 
the point that was designed for the climax, namely the 
English premiere of Turandot. Much of the glamor of 
the event was dulled, however, by the absence of Jeritza 
who, owing to her illness, was not only prevented from 
singing the part of the Princess but from coming at all. 
Her place was taken by Bianca Scaciatti, who had made 
her London debut the previous week in The Huguenots. 
Scaciatti did remarkal ly well vocally, though her some- 
what metallic tone fell off against the youthful sweetness 
of Lotte Schoene’s voice. This young Berlin singer gave a 
most moving interpretation of the part of Liu, and alto- 
gether showed herself the superior artist of the evening. 
She is an artist whose career will be worth watching. 

The part of the Prince was sung by Francesco Merli, 
an excellent Italian tenor who has greatly improved since 
he was last heard here two years ago. Those two old 
stand-bys, Octave Dua and Michele Sampieri, did good 
work as the Emperor and the Mandarin, 
and Ernesto Badini headed an efficient — syyyyimimmminnnyyy 
and amusing trio of Ministers. Special =~ 
praise is due to the chorus, which com- 
prised some very beautiful sopranos, and 
the orchestra under Vincenzo Bellezza 
did adequate justice to Puccini’s score. 

So much having been written about the 
lavishness of the Milan scenery, the opera 
directors thought they could do no better 
than to import it bodily. So London saw 
Turandot in its original setting and im- 
posing enough it was. 

Opinion on the opera itself here is di- 
vided. Our own is that it reaches neither 
the spontaneity nor the poignancy of 
Puccini’s earlier work, though it gains 
through greater artistry, a healthy in- 
fluence of Moussorgsky and a touch of 
timely modernism. The finest pages no 
doubt are those written for Liu and for 
the chorus, the strongest those of the 
three riddles scene. Butterfly, Boheme 
and Gianni Schicchi flit across the pages 
in pleasant reminiscences, but the thematic 
material as well as_ its development is 
often primitive. Alfano’s finale both 
weak and unconvincing, as any other 
man’s work was bound to be, and there 
seems little chance that the “torso” will 
live. 


is 


THE ITALIAN SEASON OPENS 

The Italian season opened a week 
before most inauspiciously with a French 
opera written by a German. It was The 
singe ge by Meyerbeer, called, on this 
occasion, Gli Ugonotti and sung in Ital- 
ian. It received, without exception, the 
worst roasting of any opera produced 
here since the war. Whatever one may 
say about Meyerbeer’s opera, the per- 
formance it got was worse than it de- 
served. 


“To Mme. 


at the 
appear 
she sang 
America 


Bianca Scaciatti, Anna Maria Gugliel- 
metti, Albertina dal Monte and John 
O'Sullivan as Valentine, Margherite de 
Valois, Urban and Raoul, respectively, 
formed about as hopeless a quartet as one 
could well listen to. The women, although 
their voices were unpleasant, at least 
stayed on the notes, but it was difficult to guess what 
O'Sullivan (an Irish tenor with Franco-Italian training) 
was trying to sing, except in the region of high C, where 
his voice was usually true and powerful. 

Tue KING AND QuEEN LEAVE EARLY 

The king and queen were present but remained for only 
three of the four acts which were given. In any other 
country their early departure would have been considered 
a disgrace, but in this case it probably had no such sig- 
nificance. The only moments of relief were afforded by 
Alexander Kipnis, as Marcel, and Mariano Stabile, as 
Conte de Nevers. Their superior artistry and musicianly 
singing were doubly welcome on this occasion. 

Under the direction of Vincenzo Bellezza the tone qual- 
ity and ensemble of the orchestra were reminiscent of a 
village band and we could not but sympathize with the 
number of listeners who escaped after the second act. 

A law ought to be passed forbidding critics to condemn 
an opera before they have heard it well performed; and at 
the same time, perhaps something could be done to restrict 
the production of opera with second and third rate Italian 
singers in close juxtaposition to first class German artists. 
For, with a few exceptions, that is what has been done here 
for the past three years with the result that a large part of 
the public now believes that German opera on the whole is far 
superior to Italian opera, and that the race of good Italian 
singers died out with Caruso. 

The fact that very good performances were given of 
Rigoletto and Aida only corroborates this theory in the 
public mind, for most of the parts were sung by Germans. 
In Aida the only two Italians in leading roles were Aure- 
liano Pertile as Radames, who made his London debut on 
this occasion and proved to be a fine artist both vocally 
and histrionically, and Fernando Autori as the King. 

GreTeE STUCKGOLD’s Success 


Grete Stiickgold, who is going to the Metropolitan next 
season, won a great success as Aida, Sigrid Onegin was a 
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MARTHA BRAARUD (RIGHT) 


Lucille Chalfant, Nex 
Chalfant presented to her instructor recently, 
high esteem in which this gifted artist holds Mme. 
on May 11, Miss Chalfant gave a program on May 1 at a reception and musicale at the 
Her May appearances also included engagements 
coloratura 
same 
Although this is Miss Chalfant’s first season in 
great 
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wonderfully sonorous Amneris, while Alexander Kipnis 
and Emil Schipper shared honors as Ramfis and Amonasro, 
respectively. The premiére ballerina, in this case, was no 
less a personage than Thamar Karsavina. The orchestra, 
conducted by Bellezza, gave a good, straightforward per- 
formance without distinguishing itself. 

The same was true of it in Rigoletto, this time con- 
ducted by a newcomer, Edoardo Fornarini. Ivogtin, as 
Gilda, was the heroine of the evening in every sense of the 
word, while Jane Bourgignon, who is singing her third sea- 
son here, made a very good Maddalena. Stabile was an 
admirable Rigoletto and Dino Borgioli returned in better 
voice than last year, to give a most convincing perform- 
ance of the Duke. 

At the second performance, 
the Duke, his first appearance 
scored a real hit. 

The most enjoyable opera of the season thus far, 
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ever, was Fidelio. It was the last and worthiest of the 
German operas produced and introduced two excellent sing 
ers new to London, Helene Wildbrunn, whose beautiful 
voice and consummate artistry showed to advantage in the 
part of Leonore, and Lotte Schéne, who sang Marcellina. 
Her beauty, youth, sprightliness and, above all, her fresh, 
perfectly trained voice, made her the most popular figure 
in the cast. 

With Fritz Krauss as Florestan, 
Wilhelm Gombert as Jaquino and 
conductor’s desk, the ensembles 
prisoners’ chorus, in particular, was most impressive. Gott- 
hold Ditter as Don Pizzarro and Harold Williams as Don 
Fernando revealed fine voices which unfortunately are not 
used to the best advantage; but, considering the lack of ade- 
quate rehearsals and stage equipment, it was one of the 
best all-round performances of the season. 

Rosert HEGER TO THE Fore 

Repetitions of Tristan, Parsifal and the Ring, under the 
direction of Robert Heger, brought the German season to 
a close. This conductor, now so popular in Vienna, came 
here last year for the first time, since he has steadily in- 
creased in favor. The excellent ensembles he has achieved 
with this orchstra in the short time allotted to him, have 
won particular admiration. 

Rudolf Laubenthal sang the young Siegfried at the 
ond performance after Melchior’s fine interpretation 
set a high standard, and was given an ovaticn rarely 
dered here. Sigrid Onegin as Fricka and Erda was 
extremely well received. 

The London opera season, forming as it does an integral 
part of the social season, is more in the nature of a music 
festival than an opera season proper. Numerous parties, 
teas, dinners and luncheons given in honor of the artists, 
are the order of the day. The most impressive of these 
so far has been the reception and supper given for the 
Covent Garden artists, as a whole, by the Music Club, the 
most important social-musical organization in London. 
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About six hundred guests were entertained at the new May- 
fair Hotel. John Coates sang old English songs in his in- 
imitable style, Paul Wittgenstein’s playing with his left 
hand aroused general enthusiasm, and Clara Evelyn, an 
extremely talented young singer, accompanied herself in 
some delightful parodies by Herbert Hughes. 


Six WEEKS OF 

In the concert world, by far the most important event 
the saving of the Promenade Concerts. Thanks to a recent 
ly concluded understanding between Chappell & Co. and 
the British Broadcasting Co., Sir Henry Wood will again 
conduct the “Proms” which, up to the time of writing, were 
considered irretrievably lost. It true that there will be 
only six weeks of them instead of the usual ten, but a 
number are going to broadcasted, and, anyway, three 
fifths of a loaf is so much better than none that London is 
satisfied. 

The orchestra is be the same, the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, augmented by members of the organization that 
played at the National Concerts which were broadcasted 
from the Albert Hall during the past winter. A 
of twelve concerts, under the same name, will be given next 
season at the Queen's Hall, also with visiting conductors, 
heretofore. They will represent an amalgamation, 

ever, of the broadcasting series and 
New Queen’s Hall Orchestra series 
will be under the supervision of 
Henry Wood. 

Recitalists are as numerous as ever 
pianists still predominate. This list of 
recent newcomers is headed by Ellen Ba! 
lon, Canadian pianist, who, in a_ long, 
exacting program, delighted her audience 
with her extraordinary virtuosity and 
vivid temperament. Her individual treat 
ment of the Bach-Busoni Chacome, the 
Schumann G minor sonata and the 
Chopin group testified to her thorough 
musicianship. The same success, though 
with somewhat different means, was 
achieved by Luigi Franchetti, a young 
Italian pianist, 
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who won immediate favor 
with his essentially individual poetic in 
terpretations, and high artistic aims. 
Franchetti, by the way, to appear in 
New York next winter. 


INTERESTING NEWCOMERS 
Frank Mannheimer, American 
also made a successful debut here, 
Alfred Blumen and Irene de Marik. The 
last-named Hungarian girl un 
usual promise. She is a pupil of George 
Woodhouse and shows the results of ex 
cellent training. America is sure to hear 
her before long. 

Many favorites long standing have 
likewise stopped off long enough to say 
how-do-you-do before going on their 
summer holidays. Most prominent among 
these have been Irene Scharrer, Leff 
Pouishnoff, Solomon, and Arthur -Rubin 
stein. Two others who at present are less 
known but will not remain so long, weré 
Paul Wittgenstein, the one-armed pianist, 
who is also going to America next 
and Franciszek Goldenberg 
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Although fewer in number, 
ists and singers have been 
tinguished. Fritz Kreisler, Mischa EI 
man and Samuel Dushkin constitute the 
violinists: Reinhold von Warlich (who 
gave a beautiful performance of Schu 
bert’s cycle, Die Miillerin, Maria Ivo 
giin (who appeared at the Albert Hall 
with Tom Burke and Sir Thomas Beech 
am), Jenny Sonnenberg, and Vera Janacopulos were among 
the singers. 

Andres de Segovia, wizard of the guitar, 
appearances with ever increasing success, and, most 
ot all, was Felix Salmond, who returned after 
years’ absence to be greeted by a large and overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic audience. Salmond is unquestionably, one 
the world’s finest cellists, and on this occasion he was 
fortunate in having the assistance of Richard Hageman, 
who proved to be an ideal ensemble player. fi 5 
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Paderewski to Return to America Next Season 

Paderewski has cabled from New Zealand to his Ameri 
can manager, George Engels, that he will return this 
country for a four months’ tour next season. The tour will 
not begin until January, 1928, but the distinguished 
will pass through the United States in August on his 
from Australia to his chateau in Morges, 
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Paderewski was here last during 1925 
seventy-five recitals on a trans-continental 
the past year he has been touring through Australia, 
an absence of twenty-one years. A record of 22,000 pe 
attended his seven recitals in Sydney alone. While in Aus 
tralia he was one of the honor guests at ral of the re 
ceptions held for the Duke and Duchess of York. He 
now giving a series of recitals in New Zealand 
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Medal Presented to Dr. Herbert J. 


Dr. Herbert J. Tily has had a gold presented to 
him by the Sesquicentennial Association mark of ap 
preciation of his work as chairman of the Music Committee 
during the exposition. Dr. Tily includes among his activi- 
ties in Philadelphia the presidency cf the Philadelphia Music 
League. He also is conductor of the Strawbridge & Clothier 
Chorus. 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary of Wagner’s Walkure in America 


By Mignonne Carteret 


1927, by 
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vat sureness which marks an artist, carry- 

the honors of the evening and giving 

the best impersonation of her career in New 
York 

Mme. Pappenheim was born in Vienna in 

1849. She studied singing there under Prof. 

Lauffler and Mme. Mathilde Marchesi, and 

torio singing Mme. Rudersdorff. 

Her operatic début was made when she 
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leading dramatic 
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Academy of 
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a piebald, pink-eyed, superannuated circus 
horse, that insisted on walking up his mis- 
tress’ skirt, and why, by the way, should a 
Valkyrie wear a train? While the horse had 
consented to appear Brtinnhilde’s war 
charger, he had not promised not to indulge 
in untimely osculation with every member 
of the company he came within reach of. 
He had great strength of mind and stood 
quite patiently through a very long scene, 
and then as though scenting the saw-dust 
afar off he occasioned much amusement by 
neighing and making horsefaces and laughs 
at the audience. He also made every effort 
to cry “Ha, ha,” that a severe bronchial af- 
fection would permit him, but his appear 
ance could not be called a success. 

A. Bischoff as Siegmund was excellently 
costumed, with the exception that he wore 
high heeled sandals. His performance was 
tolerable, and was in the manner that had 
frequently won for his deserved applause, 
although upon this occasion he was by no 
means at ease in his role. His portrayal was 
unimaginative and, though at times he sang 
with credit, he failed entirely to realize the 
hero in mien and carriage. He carried a 
sword closely resembling a boy’s “tip-cat’’ 
large in the middle and small at both ends 

In Pauline Canissa the management was 
fortunate enough to find a conscientious and 
somewhat forcible Sieglinde. Her charac 
terization, in which she showed unexpected 
histrionic powers, astonished everyone, for 
she gave a really good performance of a 
part totally out of her usual line of charac 
ter. Although regarded a thoroughly pro 
ficient musician, there were times when she 
was musically weak. 

Alouin Blum’s Hunding, according to 
some writers of the time, was a perfect por 
trayal of the part. They considered that he 
looked the character to perfection, did all 
that could be done with the rdle and also 
overcame every difficulty of the score. In- 
deed he was placed in a class with Mme. 
Pappenheim, for in the critic’s opinion these 
were the only two artists who fulfilled the 
conditions of their respective parts in mien, 
costume and recognition of the full signifi 
cance of their lines. 

The Wotan of Felix Preusser is recorded 
as being an unimaginative and uninteresting 
characterization. While critic accred- 
ited him with a fine baritone voice which 
was occasionally heard to some advantage, 
another paid him the compliment of singing 
the role with appropriate dignity. Then 
again we read that he was apparently tired 
and sang as he usually sang—out of tune 

Mme. Lister with her two pasteboard rams, 
and chariot, which gave her the air of a 
vagrant sea-nymph, was a passable repre- 
sentation of that character, 
Fricka 
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Wotan, were hardly equal to their duties, and 
the eftect of their grand scene was more 
than once destroyed by uncommonly wide 
departures from correct intonation. They 
very nearly spoiled a fine scene in which the 
very natural effect was sadly marred. The 
Valkyries are represented as singing with- 
out reference to each other, but it was so 
badly done that it nearly upset the gravity 
of the audience. Wagner's idea seems to 
have been that a lot of excited women are 
not likely to sing in unison; and acting upon 
this hint he makes each express her emotion 
independently. 

The venture of producing Wagner under 
existing conditions was indeed a hazardous 
task, set with many drawbacks, and involv- 
ing many months of laborious preparation 
which Mr. Fryer had undertaken. Although 
a shrewd business man it was unfortunate 
that he had failed to take into serious con- 
sideration the artistic side of the produc- 
tion. It seemed not to be a case of whether 
he could have mounted the work properi: 
with the means at hand, but that there was 
a great interest in Wagner through which, 
by an immediatae production of one of the 
king Cycle, there would be splendid mone- 
tary gain. The result was that the work 
was slighted. Mr. Fryer had to rely in a 
great measure mainly on the musical merits 
of the opera for success. 

While the scenery, designed from the 
original sketches us used for the Bayreuth 
production, was better in some respects than 
that to which Academy opera-goers were ac 
customed, nevertheless it was still inferior 
in picturesqueness and beauty to the settings 
used in the German production the previous 
year. Stereopticon views were used in the 
third act to picture the arrival of the Val- 
kyries through the clouds. These effects 
were not a success. The curtain of fire 
around Brunnhilde’s rocky couch was stimu- 
lated by three or four pans of red fire scat- 
tered around behind convenient wings. The 
calcium lights likewise must not be over- 
looked. They were managed by a genius 
who succeeded always in projecting them 
where there was no one to cast them on, 
and the singers were obliged to scuttle 
across the stage in crablike fashion to get 
within the illuminated circle. 

Finally, it may also be said that the cos 
tumes were new and judged appropriate 

Adolph Neuendorff, who was expressly en 
gaged as musical director and conductor, had 
visited Bayreuth and witnessed the premiere 
there with a view to the first production in 
America. 

The first performance at the Bayreuth 
Festival Theater took place on August 14, 
1876, with Hans Richter conducting. The 
cast was as_ follows Albert Niemann 
(Siegmund), Joseph Niering (Hunding), 
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LENINGRAD HAS PRODUCTIVE MUSICAL SEASON 


Numerous Guest Conductors for Concerts—Albert Coates Conducts Opera Season—Schnabel and Szigeti Take Part in 
Beethoven Festival—Prokofieff Welcomed Back. 


LENINGRAD.—The season which has just closed has been 
one of the most productive in Russia for several years. In 
contradistinction to Moscow, where, with one or two excep- 
tions, no symphony concerts were arranged in 1926-27, there 
was a considerable development of the symphony evenings 
in Leningrad. This is, of course, due to the persistence of 
the local Philharmonic, which has its own orchestra and is 
therefore able to give two, and sometimes even three, sym- 
phony concerts every week. 

Most of them were under the direction of European con- 
ductors each of whom starred for a definite period, during 
which he took charge of the current series of concerts. 
They included Fritz Stiedry (October), Hans Knapperts- 
busch (November and May), Vyacheslav Suk (December), 
Bruno Walter (January), Erich Kleiber (February), and 
Otto Klemperer (April). 

Of Russian conductors, in addition to Suk, the chef d’or- 
chestre of the Moscow opera, Alexander Glazounoff, A. 
Hauk, Vladimir Dranishnikov, and Nikolai Malko—all of 
Leningrad—and Konstantin Saradzhev of Moscow con- 
ducted a number of concerts. 

For the first time in the last ten years the subscription 
system was introduced at this series and: proved to be a 
financial success. Some of the concerts, however, were 
singled out by the public for special attention, either on 
account of their programs or of the soloists taking part 
in them. Among these were Bruckner’s seventh and eighth 
symphonies, a series of works by Wagner and Liszt, and 
the appearance, for the first time in many years, of Serge 
Prokofieff, in the double role of composer and pianist. The 
simultaneous staging of his opera, The Love of the Three 
Oranges, at the Academy Opera, the performance of his 
piano concertos and symphonic works at the’ Philharmonic, 
and his chamber concerts, were all accompanied by up- 
roarious ovations. 

The season closed with a prolonged celebration of Bee- 


thoven’s centenary. It was preceded by a Beethoven ex- 
hibition in the Musico-Historical Museum. Then for ex- 
actly two months the Philharmonic organized some fifteen 
concerts in connection with the anniversary of the great 
musician’s death. Performances were given of all his 
symphonies and piano concertos, the Missa Solemnis, sev- 
eral overtures and piano sonatas, the violin concerto, the 
music to Egmont, etc. The participation of the following 
virtuosi shed a lustre over the Beethoven Festival: Artur 
Schnabel, who played all the piano concertos and sonatas, 
Joseph Szigeti, Otto Klemperer, who conducted the Missa 
Solemnis, and Hans Knappertsbusch, who conducted the 
majority of the symphonies, including the ninth. The fes- 
tival was opened with a solemn session on the day of the 
anniversary and was marked by the bestowal of the name 
of Beethoven on the small concert hall of the Philharmonic. 


Besides the Philharmonic, the Academy Opera honored 
Beethoven’s memory by a concert under the direction of 
Albert Coates. The Conservatoire and the Technical School 
of Music also arranged an important series of Beethoven 
Concerts. 


Finally, mention must be made of the appearances at the 
Maryinsky Theater of Albert Coates, under whom we had 
the first production here of Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera, 
in addition to performances of Kovantchina, Kitesh, Carmen, 
Aida, and Walkiire. These constituted the most interesting 
productions of the local opera season. 


As a complete contrast to The Masked Ball we had a 
performance of Krenek’s opera, Sprung iiber den Schatten, 
at the Mikhailovsky Theater, a branch of the Academy 
Opera; with this work the season ended. Krenek’s atonal 
music was welcomed by a little circle of advanced musical 
modernists, but was neither understood nor appreciated by 
ordinary music lovers, and still less so by the proletarian 
section of the audience. NIKOLAI FINDEISEN. 





BERLIN HEARS BRILLIANT 
REVIVAL OF IL TROVATORE 


Michael Bohnen Welcomed—Sensational Performance of 
Braunfels’ Great Mass—New Pianists’s Success. 

Bertin.—The Berlin State Opera has for some time felt 
the necessity of freshening up the operas in the current rep- 
ertory for most of them have become stale through too fre- 
quent repetition. Thus Verdi's Il Trovatore was put through 
a regenerative cure, and Leo Blech was the doctor who pre- 
scribed the treatment. When the opera reappeared it had 
been improved almost beyond recognition. Blech’s perform- 
ance was like a tour of discovery which disclosed beauties 
hitherto buried under vulgar and careless mannerisms. The 
best singers available vied with one another in making 
Verdi’s popular melodies fresh and powerful. Tino Pattiera 
and Heinrich Schlusnus sang splendidly, and their partners, 
Karin Branzell and Maria Nemeth, were fully equal to them 
in their display of vocal art. 

Maria Nemeth, Hungarian soprano from the Vienna 
opera, is littlke known in Berlin. On this occasion she 
proved herself to be an artist of extraordinary attainments, 
though probably not yet at the culmination of her possi- 
bilities. The stage management of Franz Ludwig Hérth, 
present director of the Berlin opera, was full of novel and 
interesting points, showing the too familiar episodes of this 
most popular opera in a new light, without appearing atten- 
uated or forced. Emil Pirchan’s new stage-settings are in 
complete harmony with Ho6rth’s ideas and must, on the 
whole, be valued as highly picturesque and effective solutions 
of the decorative problem in a modern sense. 

Michael Bohnen has returned from America and is sing- 
ing for a few weeks in Berlin, heartily welcomed by his 
many admirers. So far he has appeared only in the ordi- 
nary operas of the current repertory, but his powerful 
individuality raises even minor parts to significance. Thus 
a Freischiitz performance, conducted by Kleiber, had its 
centre of dramatic gravity, for the first time perhaps, in 
the part of Kaspar, sung and acted by Bohnen with an over- 
whelming intensity of demoniac power. 


CoLoGNE PERFORMANCE IN BERLIN 


The concert season was brought to a definite close with 
a most remarkable, even sensational choral performance. 
Walter Braunfels’ Great Mass, for soli, chorus and or- 
chestra, which was performed for the first time in Cologne 
a fev; months ago was transported to Berlin in a literal 
sense, the composer, conductor, soloists, organists and even 
a chorus of about four-hundred singers having come to 
perform it. The concert was planned as prop>ganda for 
the musical culture of the Rhineland, especially Cologne, 
and indeed Berlin knows too little of the musical attain- 
ments of the Rhenish metropolis. Very few residents of 
Berlin have ever heard the celebrated Giirzenich chorus 
and its two concerts in Berlin were indeed a surprise. 

Splendid voices, faultless discipline, careful -training, 
power, brilliance, extraordinary beauty and culture of tone 
characterize this monster chorus. Herrmann Abendroth, 
the almighty Generalmusikdirektor of Cologne, commands 
his chorus like a general, with an absolute and indisputable 
authority. The fine quartet of soloists was composed of 
Amalia Merz-Tunner, a soprano of uncommon beauty in the 
higher ranges, Rosette Anday, Ventur Singer and Hans 
Hermann Nissen. The best available Berlin forces sup- 
norted the Cologne guests in their monumental task. i. e., 
the state orchestra and the famous boys of the Berlin Ca- 
thedral choir. The government, state and municipal 
authorities patronized the concerts, festive receptions with 
official speeches were tendered the Rhenish guests, and the 
concerts themselves were social and artistic events of ex- 
ceptional rank. 

Hicn Arms 


As regards the subject of all this pompous display, Braun- 
fels’ mass is at least not unworthy of such demonstrative 
honors. Braunfels aims at the highest, endeavoring to 
rival the greatest masters of choral music, such as Beethoven, 
Cherubini, Berlioz, Verdi, Bruckner, Liszt and Mahler. The 
score shows an imposing mastery of the huge apparatus; 
Braunfels’ inventive power is remarkable and the score 


abounds in expressive and picturesque episodes. But it falls 
short in architectural strength ; the numerous episodes are not 
sufficiently held together. Moreover the power of religious 
inspiration and mystic vision, the expressive quality of the 
melody and the ecclesiastic diction are not always beyond 
all question. But though one can hardly call it a compan- 
ion to the few really great masses it nevertheless towers 
above all similar attempts in our twentieth century, so little 
favorable to the growth of monumental religious music. 

The International Society for Contemporary Music gave 
its last concert with the assistance of the Havemann Quar- 
tet, so widely known for its interest in contemporary chamber 
music. The most valuable piece of the entire program was 
Heinz Tiessen’s string quintet, op. 32, a composition of 
sterling qualities, well written and effective. though hardly 
demonstrating le dernier cri of modernism. Vladimir 
Vogel’s string quartet, chosen for performance at the Frank- 
fort festival of the International Society, is more problem- 
atic but decidedly less enjoyable, being purely cerebral music 
with a minimum of sentimental expression, cool and up-to- 
date. 

A sort of suite for violin solo, by Hans Schréder, is a 
very dry and unattractive juvenile attempt, whereas Ottmae 
Gerster’s divertimento for violin and viola at least justifies its 
title somewhat by its entertaining effects. In the seven con- 
certs of the Berlin section twenty-nine different composi- 
tions have been performed, Germany being represented eight 
times, Austria five, France four, Czecho-Slovakia four, 
Hungary three, Russia three times and Spain twice. 

JaARNACH’s New Soncs 

Reinhold von Warlich, a singer of truly international 
type (born in Russia, resident in America, England, France 
and many other countries) has given a song and ballad re- 
cital, remarkable not for extraordinary vocal excellence, but 
rather for artistic culture and individuality. Moussorgsky 
songs, sung in Russian, proved that translation into foreign 
languages do inevitable harm to this eminently national music. 
A group of songs by Philipp Jarnach are a valuable addi- 
tion to the rather scanty stock of good, modern, vocal liter- 
ature. Jarnach, a finished pianist, accompanied the singer. 

Zdenka Ticharich, somewhere from the borders of Hun- 
gary and Czecho-Slovakia, is a young girl of extraordinary 
pianistic capacities, and. decidedly individual character. She 
played old harpsichord music with feminine grace, modern 
pieces by Honegger, Ravel, Auric and Kodaly, in a most 


.of the fifteenth century. 
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characteristic style, full of verve, and Chopin with consid- 
erable charm. Her recital attracted much attention and 
was thoroughly enjoyable. Dr. Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 


NOVELTIES HEARD IN PARIS 


DESPITE THE WANING SEASON 


Prokofieff Overture Pleases—More New-Old Music 


Paris.—Although the cessation of the established Paris- 
ian orchestral concerts is the certain sign of coming summer, 
new and hitherto unedited works are still receiving attention 
both from soloists and extraordinary orchestral groups such 
as the Koussevitzky concerts. At the second concert of the 
series we heard a new overture by Serge Prokofieff, written 
for an orchestra of twenty, including two pianos, a celesta, 
two harps and cymbals. Masterly orchestration is the 
outstanding feature of this brilliant work, which is also 
thematically effective and pleasing 

Another new work was a symphony by Tansman, a deli- 
cate, harmonious work, revealing the composer’s develop- 
ment along lines of greater simplicity. The third of the 
novelties was a short Concertino for harp and orchestra by 
Germaine Tailleferre whose musical ideas have great charm 
and freshness. The harp, admirably played by Lily Las- 
kine, produced a rare effect of daintiness. An especially 
effective bit of instrumentation was the combination of 
the harp with two flutes. 

Another highly interesting event was the Manuel de Falla 
Festival at which several new works by the Spanish com- 
poser were performed. A Concerto for piano, flute, clari- 
nets, violin and violoncello, new to Paris, presented a curious 
mixture of folk songs and thoroughly modern music most 
agreeably and effectively blended. The Concerto is arranged 
for harpsichord as well, and it was repeated with the older 
instrument. De Falla himself played both performances 
most effectively. 

The indefatigable Yves Tinayre, singer and discoverer 
of the lost music of past centuries, gave a new program 
recently in which he presented a series of chef d'oeuvres 
Among these was a Spanish song 
of profound inspiration and great beauty. It is called Da 
le si le das and was written by an unknown composer, for 
voice, violin and cello. Two songs of Guillaume du Fay 
were especially striking, namely Vergine bella, one of the 
most perfect pieces of musical writing, and Mille bonjours 
vous présenté. They were beautifully sung by Yves Tinayre, 
a thorough musician and a singer of talent and taste. : 

N. ve B 


A New Opera Organization Is Planned 


Semion Tomars has organized and is executive director of 
the National Opera Guild, Inc., an organization which pro- 
poses to give New York a new permanent opera. The plan 
is to collect $100,000 from 100,000 members, each member 
being entitled to receive tickets for the operatic perform- 
ances at half price. It is not conceived or expected that 
either the dollar membership or the box office sales will serve 
to launch this undertaking; but it is certain that anyone 
who is sufficiently interested to pay a dollar for membership 
to such an organization, proves his interest to such an extent 
that it may fairly be supposed that he will become a regular 
attendant at the subsequent performances. In other words, 
if this opera company starts successfully in this manner, it 
has a fairly large permanent audience assured in advance 
The plan is not only to give opera, but also to give it in 
English and to give it with American singers, possibly also 
to give operas by American composers. Preliminary audi- 
tions for the selection of voices will take place on the morn 
ings of June 27, 28 and 30 at Town Hall. Distinguished 
musicians will be the judges. 

Mr. Tomars is well known in New York, having been 
connected with various opera undertakings here. He has 
served with the Metropolitan Opera Company, the Hammer- 
stein Manhattan Opera Company, the London Hammerstein 
Company, the Century Opera Company and the Society of 
American Singers. Among those who <afe associated with 
Mr. Tomars are Mana-Zucca, Mrs. D. Samuel J. Kopetzky, 
Mrs. Marcus M. Marks, Mrs. Curtis A. Peters, Mrs. Saul 
Edwin Rogers, and the Countess de Caro 


Ernest Schelling to Conduct Children’s Concerts 

Ernest Schelling will be conductor of three sets of 
children’s concerts next season. He will continue his 
series with the Philharmonic in New York, the Symphony 
in Boston, and will add to this list the Philadelphia Orches 
tra Childen’s Concerts. 





FIRST PERFORMANCE OF HANDEL’S ORATORIO, BELSAZAR, IN OPERA FORM. 


BRESLAU OPERA 


HOUSE. 


May 22, 1927, was the date of the first performance in the world of Handel's oratorio, Belsazar, in the form of an opera. 
Dr. Herbert Graf arranged Belsazar for the operatic stage with a cast of five hundred actors, including soloists, choruses, 


huge ballets, and one hundred members of a Turnverein, 


mann. [Helga Swedlund was responsible for the ballets. 


Fritz Cortolezis conducted. The scenario was by Hans Wi ilder- 


(Photo by Fritz Krapp, Breslau) 





Meisle Shows “Superb Musicianship” at 
Springfield Festival 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, made her first appearance at 
the Springfield (Mass.), Festivals on May 2 and 3, when 
she sang on the opening night in Verdi's Manzoni Requiem 
and appeared joist with the Cleveland Orchestra on the 
Artists Night | program 

In commenting 
the ring fi Republican said 


Francis Regal in 
most general satis 
for the work of 
performance of the 
made this good 
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audience acclaimed 
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less sophisticated are a 
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KATHRYN MEISLI 

range of musical emotios In the 
that she and Miss Austral, both 
were able to harmonize so well, 
both, but on Tuesday night Miss 
rafters ring when she reached the 
Gerechter Gott aria from Rienzi Although 
excellent things in the festival, Miss 
this aria and the two examples of Ger- 
man lieder later in the program, and the afternoon per- 
ormance Tschatko Symphonie Pathetique by the 
Cleveland Orchestra were the items that gave one the real 
thrills of the three concerts. Miss Meisle will be welcome 


to come 


of expressing the whok 
Requiem it was surprising 
blessed with ‘big’ VOICes, 
showing the artistry of 
Meisle made the 
climax of the 
there many 


feisle’s singing of 


very 


were 


vsky’s 


if she chooses again.” 

Willard M. Clark in the 
Meisle with her huge voice was particularly adapted to sing 
the Gerechter Gott aria from Rienzi. Hers is a voice of 
uncomnion briiliancy, color and range. She showed superb 
oup of finely chosen songs. Her dic- 
icularly fine, and was especially no- 
which was sung very speedily. 
were sung in a manner to proclaim 


Springfield Union wrote: “Miss 


musicianship in a gr 
tion in English is 
ticeable in the 


Her 


part 
Snow flakes 
Schubert numbers 


er an exceptional lieder singer 


Followi g the contralto left 
. Newark } make her second appearance within 
three years at the Artists Night concert of the Newark Fes 
tival, under the direction of C. Mortimer Wiske« 
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Madelon W. Eilert’s Pupils Give Recital 

An interested audience heard excellent playing of standard 
piano pieces by sixteen pupils of Madelon W. Eilert, June 
10, at the chapel of Intercession Church, New York. All 
played from memory, using the pedal well, and receiving 
beautiful flowers 

Dorothy Davis showed good touch, 
uracy and expression, in their respective pieces. To a Wild 
and Aragonaise were played delightfully and with 
good style by Ruth Zimmerman. Louise Cerabone has de 
cided piano talent (Gounod’s Faust Waltz), and Genevieve 
Spector played Dawn, by Nevin, with real expression and 


and Helen Ciluzzi ac- 


Rose 
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the Barcarolle, by Offenbach, with vigour; she has unusual 
talent. Isabelle Berg offered a Gypsy dance and Schumann's 
Traumerei with perfect accuracy, control, and poise. Mrs. 
Decker united with Mrs. Eilert in the duet, Morning 
(Grieg) giving a true interpretation. Another duet, shared 
by Norma Leavitt with her teacher, was a Spanish Dance 
(Moszkowski) and the solo, Turkish March (Beethoven), 
showed the pronounced talent of Miss Leavitt. On the pro- 
gram, but unable to appear were Nadine and Janet Davis and 
Gertrude Preiss, the last named being an especially excel- 
lent pianist. 

At the outset, Mrs. Eilert played Reinhold’s Impromptu, 
combining feeling and brilliancy, and at the close Mendels- 
sohn's Cappriccio Brillante, with Mr. Riesberg at a second 
piano; this was a truly brilliant finale and was loudly 
applauded. 


BUFF ALO, N. Y. 


BurraLto, N. Y.—Dorothy Hobbie 
soloist for a meeting of the Waldensian 
participate in a concert in Ilean. 

The Chromatic Club Students’ recital had as participants : 
Leslie Barnette, Jack Ellis, Ruth Pliss, Mary Maloney, 
Evelyn Dake, Doris MacMillan and Susan Elson; pupils 
of Jane L. McLeod—Eleonor Lynch, Margaret Colton, R. 
Leon Trick and Mary Larned; vocalists—Lillian Deckde- 
brun, Dorothy Lockwood, Irene Wolf and Alice Breary. 
The average of attainment of these students was grati- 
fyingly high and their teachers had every reason to be 
proud of the results. The vocalists’ teachers were Harriet 
Spire, Seth Clark and Isabelle Stranahan. 

Emilie Yoder Davis presented some of her class of pupils 
in a piano recital in the Grosvenor Library recently, with a 
large audience testifying their pleasure and approval of the 
fine quality of performance and excellency of training. 

Emily Linner, contralto, sang two groups of Swedish 
folk songs in costume in the new clubhouse of the Y. W. 
C. A. for the Business Girls’ Glee Club concert. Miss 
Linner presented a charming picture and the unusual songs 
were greatly enjoyed. 

Lillian Veatch Evens, 
tone, appeared in recital before 
Inn in East Aurora and scored a great success. The 
enthusiasm and appreciation of the audience knew no 
bounds, the program of the artists being lengthened by 
many added numbers. 

Bertha Drescher has appeared recently as soprano soloist 
for the American Legion of Tonawanda at the Kenmore 
Presbyterian Church and for the Odd Fellows at the Buf- 
falo Consistory. 

Helen Dutch is a young violinist pupil of Mrs. John L. 
Eckel, who is making rapid strides in her profession. At 
a recent recital she delighted her hearers with her beauty 
of tone, excellence of interpretation and innate sincerity in 
the Brahms Sonata’ No. d°and the Bruch concerto No, 1. 
Elizabeth Ackerman, at the piano, shared in the honors. 

Florence Sully Todd, with Gertrude MacTaggart, ac- 
companist, was the soloist for the annual dinner of the 
3uffalo League of Advertising Women in Hotel Statler. 
Helen Curtin spoke on Harmonic Expréssiofi. 

Among the recent engagements of Laura Duerstein, con- 
tralto, were those with the Monday meetings of the Council 
of Churches, with Charlotte Webster acting as her accom- 
panist, and her appearance as soloist at the Athletic Club 
dinner concert in Elmwood Music Hall, with Ethyol Mc- 
Mullen as accompanist. 

Soloists appearing at Radio Broadcasting performances 
during the past few weeks are as follows: Frank Watkins, 
Mary Ward Prentiss, Katherine La Sheck, Rebecca Cutter 
Howe, Margaret McNamara, Charles Mott, Herman Gahre, 
William Benbow, Harry Stratton, Laurence Montague, 
Martha Rippel, Ernest Crinie, Robert Munn, Mona Ross, 
Jan Wolanek, Beth Bouman Wolanek, Jessamine Long, 
Katherine Schworb, Mrs. Charles Evans, Edith Inskip, 
Maurine Snyder, Carl Naish, Joseph Ball’s Orchestra, Percy 
Chatwin, Gertrude McTaggart, Sidney Wertimer, Ethyol 
McMullen, Mrs. Walter Hawks, Gladys Doherty, Margaret 
Lawyer, Madame Blaauw, Helen Douglass, Eva Rautenberg, 
Robert Hufstader, George Fisher, Mary M. Howard, Win- 
fred Miller, Elise DeGrood, Patricia Boyle, Bertha Drescher, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kowalski, the Ella B. Snyder En- 
semble and String Quartet with Julian Caster, director, the 
Choral Club of Women’s Voices with Mrs. Howard Ferrell 
and Rose Gerstman as soloists and the Junior Symphony 
Orchestra with Arnold Cornelissen conducting. L. H. M 


Coats, contralto, was 
Society and is to 


and Herman Gahne, bari- 


soprano, 
the guests of Roycroft 


9s Gray Scott’s Summer Master Classes 


f her general principles in teaching voice and her well- 
eam confidence in her own method, Ida Gray Scott, 
who began her New York master classes this month, re- 
cently wrote as follows: 

“On the subject of voice culture voluminous books have 
been written, but many are not practical guides, and teachers 
seem totally to disagree as to methods of developing the 


singing voice. There should be some definite and depend- 


PASQUALE AMATO, 
who has decided not to go to Chicago this summer and hold 
a master class at the Chicago Musical College but to stay 
in New ork and continue teaching at the Ansonia Hotel 
during July and August. September will find him on the 
Pacific Coast appearing with the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Opera companies in Tristan (In German), Aida 
and Pagliacci. While in California Mr. Amato will con- 
duct auditions and give advice to any singers who may 
desire it. The baritone will be heard at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium on August 20, and his fall engagements include 
appearances with the Bridgeport Oratorio - iety, at the 
Penn Athletic Club in Philadelphia and in Tampa, Fla. 
He will reopen his New York studio on October 25. 





able 
way.” 

Ida Gray Scott, who has been a successful singer and 
teacher for years, states she has devised “the most condensed, 
the most vital, and the most practical method of developing 
the singing voice ever given to the public. Any singer 
who has not a good quality of voice will be a failure, because 
a poor voice is not appealing, and is often the result of wrong 
tone production. Many singers who feel they are not alto- 
gether successful might through knowledge of the vital 
point in tone placement be started on a long career of suc- 
cess, if the right method were pursued. The saving of the 
voice and the proper culture of a beautiful tone quality is a 
matter of knowing how.” 

Mme. Scott, 
classes in New 


way, and teachers would be glad to agree upon that 


who is a tone specialist, will conduct master 
York from July 1 to August 15. 


Paul Althouse in Elijah 


Althouse recently appeared as soloist in Elijah at 
the Evanston Festival. Eric Delamarter, in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, remarked that “the best enunciation and 
the best recitative of the evening was done by Paul Alt- 
house.” The Chicago Daily Journal found that “Paul Alt- 
house sang beautifully, with sensitive feeling for the mean- 
ing of the words, so that text and music were perfectly 
wedded. His enunciation was so clear that one had no need 
of the printed text to follow his words.” The Chicago 
Daily News also commented on the work of the tenor as 
follows: “Paul Althouse, who sang the music for the 
tenor, has long been one of our favorite singers, and poise, 
absolute certainty as to text and music, and _ traditional 
authority made his part a feature.” 


Paul 


Betty Tillotson on Booking Tour 

Tillotson has left on a booking tour, traveling alone 
and driving her own car. An originator of new ideas, and 
liking to be outdoors, Miss Tillotson refuses to travel by 
train during the summer. She plans to cover as many of 
the’states.as possible before the beginning of the fall season. 


Betty 








Photo by Ben Pinchot, N. Y. 





Marianne Kneisel Quartet 


Mary Lackland—viola 
Nancy Wilson—cello 


Marianne Kneisel—/st violin 
Elizabeth Worth—2nd violin 


Season 1927-1928 Now Booking 


Management: National Music League, 113 West 57th St., New York 
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Comments on the 


NORA CORONA 


Appearances 


IN HAVANA 
Aida and Tosca 





La Prensa 
AIDA 


Aida was portrayed by Leonora 
Corona, who is by far the most beauti- 
ful and worthy of all contemporary 
artists; her glorious dramatic so- 
prano voice, which is absolutely flaw- 
less, repeatedly evoked storms of ap- 
plause. Hers is a voice which never 
shows any signs of strain or fatigue, 
and never has the depth of Aida’s 
love for Rhadames been portrayed 
with more dignity and restraint. 
Leonora Corona, since last night's per- 
formance has become the idol of our 
music-loving public. 


Gow 


El Mundo 
AIDA 


Magnificent Aida, immortal work of 
the immortal Verdi, every note breath- 
ing love, passion, beauty and art! 
Leonora Corona is all that the great 
master intended his heroine to be, 
giving a superb portrayal of the role, 
displaying dramatic intensity and de- 
livering the music with great emotion- 
alism. Her glorious voice, especially 
effective in the middle register, and her 
singing of Oh, Patria Mia, gave ample 
proof of her finished artistry. 


Cw 


Havana Post 


TOSCA 


Capacity House 
Hears “Tosca” 


There are “Toscas” and “Toscas” 
but none more beautiful, none more 
gorgeous nor so temperamentally 
suited for the role and with the ability 
to sing as was Leonora Corona in the 
performance given last night in the 
Nacional Theatre. Corona has a 
poetic and dramatic talent seldom 
found with one of such flawless vocal 
production. In the second act her 
singing of “Vissi d’Arte’ was emo- 
tionally done, unfolding new beauties 
in her voice. In this same act there 
is always a danger of singers over- 
doing this scene—but not so with 
Leonora Corona. It was here she 
displayed her great art as an actress 
and singer, and here received an 
ovation, 


El Mundo 
TOSCA 


Leonora Corona, assigned to sing the 
leading role, is a marvellous artist 
whose art somewhat overwhelms us. 
Perhaps the fact that she hails from 
the United States has something to 
os in arousing such enthusiasm for 
ler. 


LEONORA CORONA 


Havana Post 


Opera Season Closes 
On Tuesday Night 


After a successful season of opera 
the Bracale Opera Company will leave 
on Wednesday for Porto Rico and 
later to South America. In review- 
ing the array of artists who contribu- 
ted to its success here none stands out 
so clearly as Leonora Corona, one of 
the most versatile and beautiful of 


El Pais 
AIDA 


Leonora Corona, eminent dramatic 
soprano, possesses beauty, youth, and 
a high degree of talent vocally as 
well as histrionically. Without a 
doubt her version of the role of Aida 
ranks with the best. 


AS FLORIA TOSCA 


prima donnas. Her “Tosca” was onc 
of the most gorgeous ever given and 
likewise her “Aida.” Looking exceed- 
ingly handsome she sang the difficult 
arias with flexibility and ease and 
made it one of the most impressive 
productions of Verdi’s work. 

This young American has had an 
interesting career and her coming to 
Havana was regarded as an event of 
importance. When it is announced 
that she is to sing it means a capac- 
ity house. 


Diario de la Marina 

ry" a ~ 

FOSCA 

Words fail to describe the timbre 

of the beautiful soprano voice ol 
Leonora Corona. In addition, she is 
endowed with a perfect figure and 
much personal charm. She is an artist 
whose soulful interpretations arouse 


her audience to great enthusiasm 
Gwo 


Havana Post 
AIDA 


Leonora Corona and Lazaro 
Make “Aida” Brilliant Success 
Sharing close honors with Lazaro 
was one who must be ranked among 
the world’s greatest dramatic so 
pranos, Leonora Corona. Not only is 
this gifted artist beautiful to see, for 
her figure is perfect, but her voice is 
superb, so full of the warm vocal 
colors that make one tingle, so dra- 
matic is her voice. With her it is no 
effort to sing, she is not doing it from 
sense of duty, her soul is in her voice 
and thus she sings with that ease that 
only great artists possess. The most 
difficult passages and those requiring 
fine vocalization were done with per- 
fect ease and with a charming pois 
To hear Corona once, is to want t 
hear her always. And she truly mer 
ited the tremendous applause given her 


by the enthusiastic audience 


CHD 


Havana Eve. Telegram 
TOSCA 
rhe title role of 
taken by Leonora C 
singer and actres 
great a success 
in “Aida.” 
The tragn role I 
gives Miss Corona full sco 
dramatic ability, which was qui 


recognized by the large audience. 
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El Mundo 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH LOUIS 


ECKSTEIN, 


THE HEAD OF THE RAVINIA OPERA 








the most encouraging signs of the times is that 
is being given a widespread popularity it has 
aed before. There may be reason to lament the 
of the songs do not reach a very high level, 
either as regards the sentiments expressed in their words, 
or the standard of their music, but this is only to be ex- 
for such a condition has always existed, not only in 
States alone, but also in those countries where 
more seriously than it is here. 
who are interested in the propagation of 
good music have reason to feel encouraged when, on the 
other hand, they hear the finest compositions sung by en 
entertainers and played by orchestras and bands 
This is the opinion of Mr. Eckstein, who, although tre- 
mendously busy right now preparing for the opening of the 
sixteenth Ravinia Opera and Concerts, does not 
grasp on general musical affairs. 
Mr. Eckstein, “to 
which is enjoying a vogue 
from the great operas. This is, of course, 
for grand opera is productive not only of 
may be called emotional or classical, but it 
ilth of melody which makes strong appeal 
untrained in higher musical forms, 
» perhaps that they have no taste for opera.” 
a well-known fact that Ravinia has made countless 
) opera from among those who have cherished the 
that this great amusement is only for the initiated 
ese persons have gone to Ravinia attr: acted by the beauty 
surroundings and there perhaps have heatd opera sung 
their lives. The effect has usually been 
when they have learned that instead of 
being an incomprehensible and super-intellectual form of 
art bevond the understanding of the average man or woman, 
if nothing more than a combination of thoroughly likeable 
music and int sting drama 
“And why should this not be so?” Mr. Eckstein asks 
‘We may the repertory we plan to present at Ravinia 
this summer as typical of any good opera season and from 
it lect at random a number of works. Examine these 
ical v ewpoint and we find dozens of splendid 
when sung by themselves as parts of concert 
ved by orchestras, are bound to arouse the 
hear them 
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“For example, there is La that melodious Verdi 
opera which is alw a prime favorite. There are indeed 
ericans who have never heard this work 
yet they know that wonderful soprano 
which is sometimes called by 
Wine Cup. Few indeed 
who do not give con- 
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sideration to the Traviata aria, Ah, Fors e Lui, when arrang- 
ing their concert programs, and the baritones make use time 
and again of that other great Traviata showpiece, From 
Fair Provence. When it is taken into consideration that 
these are only three high spots out of a large number of 
equally entrancing songs and that all of these are united in 
the opera by music which forms a wonderful framework, it 
is not surprising that those who have heard these arias 
here, there and the other place, would find even increased 
pleasure in the opera itself. 

“The Siciliano from Cavalleria Rusticana is a prime fav- 
orite with all concert tenors and it comes to mind that this 
is one of the great songs of opera in which the singer is 
not seen as he sings it, for it will be remembered it is heard 
off-stage, usually before the rise of the curtain. Santuzza's 
pathetic aria, Mama Lucia, gives splendid opportunity for 
a soprano whose voice is fitted for it, and even more popular 
than this is Voi lo Sapete. 

“Rigoletto is studded with gems which are as well known 
outside the opera house as they are in it. There is Caro 
Nome, which a soprano with coloratura quality can make 
so appealing, and likewise La Donne e Mobile, which is one 
of the most popular numbers for a lyric tenor. Nor must 
we overlook the Rigoletto Quartet, which, to the average 
person, is perhaps the best known of all music which Verdi 
has composed for this opera. 

This same composer has created an astounding array of out 
standing arias for Aida, among which three have long en- 
joyed popularity with even the most casual of music appre: 
ciators. First on the list comes Celeste Aida, which in opera 
is sung by Radames shortly after the rise of the first cur 
tain. Then there is that powerful dramatic soprano aria, 
Ritorna Vincitor, which is sung by Aida at the close of the 
first scene, but no less well known than this is Oh, Patria 
Mia, in which Aida tells of her native land in the famous 
Nile scene. 

“Carmen music gives opportunity for both an orchestra 
and soloists, and the former uses the excerpts from this 
opera time and again. Carmen’s own song, Habanera, is 
tremendously popular and lends itself admirably to the use 
of both high sopranos and those of mezzo quality. The 
Flower Song, which falls to the lot of Don Jose in the Inn 
scene, is given place on the programs of many great tenors, 
while the Toreador Song is an outstanding number for the 
baritone. The Michaela aria is also a favorite solo number 
with lyric sopranos. Baritones find the Prologue from 
Pagliacci a most gratifying number, while sopranos will 
sing The Bird Song from this opera, and tenors delight in 
displaying their skill both as singers and interpreters with 
the famous Lament. 





“A clear musical voice, 


and intelligence that bespeaks the artist and student. 


is impeccable.” 
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under fine control, and sings with an ease 
His diction 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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“Madame Butterfly should be considered as a whole rather 
than to have its arias divorced from the entire score, but 
one will search far and wide before finding a finer duet 
than that which brings the first act love scene to a climax, 
while every soprano is sure of telling results when she sings 
One Fine Day. The Flower Duet is likewise heard fre- 
quently as an offering by female voices. The French com- 
poser Gounod has delighted the ears of thousands who have 
never been inside an opera house with the music from 
Faust. Best known among these great arias is The Jewel 
Song for soprano and The Flower Song also for soprano. 
A basso, particularly if he wants to inject something of 
humor into his program, is likely to include The Golden 
Calf, which Mephisto sings in this opera, while a tenor and 
soprano find The Prison Duet much to their liking. Vissi 
d'arte, from Tosca, comes to mind as a splendid solo for a 
dramatic soprano. 

“Like most of the Puccini works, La Boheme should be 
given consideration in its entirety, a its music plays so 
vital a part in the enfolding of its dramatic incidents. 
Despite this, the opera contains many outstanding feature 
numbers and those singers who are appearing on the con- 
cert stage and elsewhere have materially aided in the popu- 
larizing of this lyric drama by making the public thoroughly 
acquainted with three of its most beautiful arias. Tenors 
have always met with cordial response when they sing 
Rudolph’s Narrative, in which the Bohemian poet tells the 
story of his life, and sopranos have been equally successful 
with the aria commonly known as They Call Me Mimi, 
which may be considered as a companion piece to the narra- 
tive of Rudolph. There is a beautiful lilt to The Waltz 
Song, which Musetta sings in the second act of La Boheme, 
and this is frequently heard on a variety of programs. 
Verdi’s I! Trovatore is so replete in great arias: that it is 
difficult to single out two or three as examples, but it goes 
without saying that Miserere is one of the best known of 
all duets, while no choral society would feel that its concert 
season was complete without having sung some time or other 
the justly famous Anvil Chorus. 

“Juliet’s Waltz Song, from Gounod’s opera Romeo and 
Juliet, is a favorite with all sopranos and because of its 
entrancing melody is frequently used by orchestras. Of 
the lighter operas none is better known than Martha. This 
is one of the Italian works which received its first. real 
popularity in an English speaking country, although today 
it is especially beloved of Italians. Of the tenor arias in this 
work none can’t excel M’Appari, which every opera lover 
knows brings. insistent demands for an encore whenever it 
is given. It is just as well liked when it is sung as a solo 
number on a concert program. The Spinning Wheel Quartet 
is a favorite ensemble number and then comes that uni- 
versal favorite, The Last Rose of Summer. Someone has 
said it would be difficult to determine whether The Last 
Rose of Summer gave Martha its fame, or whether Martha 
was responsible for the popularity of this old melody. It 
remains, however, that The Last Rose of Summer was an 
old Irish ballad lone before it was interpolated into the 
opera, and in England it was the interpolation of this work 
which brought Martha so prominently before the opera 
patrens of London. Lohengrin cannot be disassociated from 
two of its outstanding arias, Elsa’s Prayer and The Swan 
Song. Both of these find a place on most concert programs 
presented by German singers. The former is. of course, for 
soprano and the latter for tenor. 

“The Barcarolle, from The Tales of Hoffman, is heard 
both as a vocal duet and as an orchestral number, and is 
perhaps the best known of the many beautiful melodies 
found in this unusual opera. The Doll Song is also well 
known to the maiority of music lovers, whether they know 
opera or not. That stately and dignified French work, 
Samson et Delilah, which was an oratorio before it was en- 
hanced with dramatic action, contains a wealth of magnifi- 
cent arias, but without doubt the most popular of its numbers 
is My Heart at Thy Dear Voice, which has been sung time 
and-.again in concert by contraltos. 

“Thus one could go on finding outstanding solo parts in 
every opera which are heard so frequently that those who 
enjoy music, even if they have never had the advantage of 
attending many operatic performances. know and love. If 
those who are not opera patrons would only stop to think 
they would discover that they already have an appreciation 
of many of the greatest operatic offerings, and with the 
wide-spread interest in music at present this appreciation is 
constantly growing.” 


Lillian Gustafson “Charms” Her Audience 


The Halifax Festival, followed by an appearance with 
the Choral Society of Truro, took Lillian Gustafson to 
Nova Scotia recently and there the soprano received an 
enthusiastic welcome. The Halifax Daily Star writes of 
her performance: “Miss Gustafson had her audience to win, 
and won it. Rejoice Greatly (Handel) was sung with such 
joyousness, such sweetness and fervor that the singer was 
ranked as a marvellous interpreter before the number was 
finished. Miss Gustafson has unusual dramatic power to 
he associated with such sweetness of tone.” The comment 
in the Halifax Recorder was, “Lillian Gustafson simply 
charmed her audience, filling every demand of the music 
with ease and beauty of art.”’ and in the Halifax Chronicle, 
“The part of the gentle Micaela suited Miss Gustafson 
admirably. and she was so sweet, so trusting that she won 
all hearts.” 

After the artist’s engagement in Truro there appeared the 
following remark in the Truro Daily News: “Miss Gustaf- 
son was heard in the oratorio in some fine recitative work 
and delighted the audience with her charm of voice and 
manner.” 


Simmons to Teach at Cleveland Institute 


returned from 
hoven’s Missa 


William Simmons, baritone, who rece: 
the Ann Arbor Festival, where he sane i 
Solemnis with the Chicago Symnhony Orci. ra, has given 
three recitals on the Atwater Kent Radio tour, May 29, 
June 5 and June 12. with Sol Alberti at the piano. 

Mr. Simmons left June 19 to conduct a six weeks’ 
master class in singing at the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
He will give six recitals while at the Institute. The bari- 
tone will be in Cleveland until July 30, after which he will 
snend the month of August at the Artists’ Colony in the 
Catskills. Woodstock, Ulster County, N. Y. 

Mr. Simmons. who is under the management of the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau of New York, Inc., will have a recital tour 
to the coast next January. 
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ALFRED 





BLUMEN 


Pianist 


in London 


Photo by Nickolas Muray 


A new pianist to England made his first appearance at the Aeolian Hall. Mr. Alfred 
Blumen, an Austrian, is a most excellent pianist. Vivaldi’s Organ Concerto in D Minor 
made a great impression, and Mr. Blumen obtained some wonderful organ effects and quite 
legitimately. MR. BLUMEN’S DEBUT WAS A GENUINE SUCCESS. 

London Daily News, May 23, 1927 


An admirably equipped newcomer was Alfred Blumen who gave a recital at the Aeolian 
Hall. A fine executant, he held attention by the interest and individuality of his readings, and 
generally left an excellent first impression. London Westminster Gazette, May 23, 1927 


He brought out finely, and always with exemplary clearness, the characteristics of the 
version he played of Vivaldi’s magnificent organ concerto in D minor. In the first movement, 
without exceeding the limits of tone a piano can reasonably be expected to yield, he contrived, 
legitimately and effectively, to suggest something of the volume and richness of organ tone, 


and here was splendid vitality in the playing both of that movement and the finale. 
London Daily Telegraph, May 23, 1927 


He is a powerful player and produced massive tone in Vivaldi’s work without becoming 


noisy. London Times, May 23, 1927 


Not only did Mr. Blumen manage to suggest the sonority of the original instrument, but 
his rhythm and his straightforward tackling of the music were alike extremely pleasing. 
London Morning Post, May 23, 1927 
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“Not Words But Work,” Is Klibansky’s Motto 


Everyone will agree that Sergei Klibansky’ s motto, “Not 
Words but Work,” is a first-class one; they will also agree 
with other aphorisms of this distinguished, internationally 
known voice specialist, such as, “cofivince the pupil. in his 
first lesson,’ “show a light,” “all singing sheuld produce 
happiness,” “pupils’ eyes should reflect joy.” 

“I believe pupils should use their mentalities more ; there 
is too much localizing, too much local effort and strain,” said 
this master to the writer recently. “A perfectly free, com- 
fortable voice emission should be attained—the mind can be 
made to work in this direction.” 

Conductor Otto Klemperer, now general musical director 
of the Berlin Opera House, who was present during lessons 
given by Mr. Klibansky to Mrs. Klemperer, who is a mem- 
ber of the Wiesbaden Opera House, said: “This is the 
most interesting thing I have heard in a long while.” He 
was very much impressed by the simplicity and naturalness 
of the Klibansky vocal maeiod. The great improvement in 
her singing was noted by all, due to the sensible, yet en- 
thusiastic method of voice teaching employed. 

Lauritz Melchior, Metropolitan Opera heroic tenor, dedi- 
cated a photograph to Klibansky, “Meinem lieben F reund und 


eres ee me 
SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


(“To my dear friend and teacher, with 
He just wrote him of his great success, 
singing Parsifal, Siegmund, also Siegfried at the Covent 
Garden Opera; later he goes to Bayreuth to sing in the 
Festspiele, with twenty performances in Hamburg to fol- 
low. Anna Schorr-Scheffler, another pupil, is tremendously 
enthusiastic over her own progress ; she has had fine suc- 
ce.s at the Stadt Opera House of Berlin. 

“1 have spent one day every two weeks in Boston,” said 
this teacher, “giving lessons to professional pupils with 
such success that I plan similar visits next year; such visits 
bring mental refreshment and stimulus, for I know I am 
accomplishing something—so I return with joy in my heart. 
I do believe in a solid foundation, in slow, sure, honest en- 
deavor, with no flattery; in every case I see the pupils’ eyes 
light with joy over their progress. Often I start with one 
tone, build up, and soon the range grows; there is no tense- 
ness, just mental and physical co-ordination. This solid 
foundation is the thing with me; one cannot hurry in art. I 
am able to show the pupil through my own voice what I am 
talking about. Pupils come to me to learn something, not 
just to ‘get a job.’ I introduce qualified pupils to man- 
agers, who are always willing to listen to them, for they 
know I send only such as are highly qualified.” Many 
photographs with grateful dedications adorn the Klibansky 
studio, and many letters from young singers, who write 
that “my success is due solely to you.” 

Mr. Klibansky has in the past had summer master classes 
in Seattle, Boston, Memphis and Chicago, being offered a re- 
ngagement this summer in the latter city; however, he has 
refused this, and will teach in his New York studio until 
August It is not what a master says, but what he does, 
that proclaims his distinction; the great reputation enjoyed 
by Mr. Klibansky is based on the brilliant accomplishments 
of a multitude of students. Many are appearing in Euro- 
ps an opera houses as principals in light opera organizations, 

cupying important church positions, or are valued faculty 


members of colleges and universities throughout the land. 


Meister, mit Dank.” 
thanks of L. M.”) 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 

Estelle Liebling singers are prominently featured at the 
leading New York motion picture houses At the Roxy 
Theater, Beatrice Belkin recently played and sang the part 
of the doll from The Tales of Hoffman, = Celia Branz 
sang Pitti Sing in The Mikado. At the Capitol Theater 
Celia Turrill was the contralto soloist. At the Academy of 
Music, Muriel La France, coloratura soprano, contributed 
the Bell Song from Lakme, beginning Sunday, June 12. 
At the Strand Theater Helena Lanvin was the contralto 
soloist. 

Charles Carver, arene, is engaged by the Shuberts for the 
new My Mi aryland Company, which will play in Atlantic 
City all summer. Patricia O'Connell and Mary Leila Pat- 
terson are the soloists in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
which is being produced by Richard Boleslavsky, and opened 
at the Forrest Hill Auditorium on June 19, under the direc- 
tion of Max Jacobs. ; : 

Jessica Dragonette, popular radio artist, gave a recital 
at. Wanamaker’s Auditorium on May 16, and on May 23 
Miss Dragonette sang at the Bellevue Hospital, under the 
auspices of the Y. Tuberculosis Society. Devora Nad- 
worney, contralto, and Frances Sebel, lyric-dramatic soprano, 


June 23, 1921 


both of the WEAF Grand Opera Company, sang the 
leading roles in Trovatore, ang 13. 


Cincinnati Canservatory of Music Notes 


Cincinnati, Ou10.—The elusive but very definite charm 
in the playing of Mime. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
has drawn about her a large group of admirers. That she 
is able to transmit this charm to the playing of her pupils 
was evidenced at the Conservatory Concert Hall when she 
presented a group of young pianists from her class. While 
each pupil maintained her own individuality, nevertheless 
her playing showed a grace that could only have come from 
such a personality as that of Mime. Liszniewska. The fol- 
lowing young artists did credit to their teacher: Annetta 
McDevitt, Jackson, Mich.; Mildred Spencer, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Marjorie Randall, Atlanta, Ga.; Bertha Westall, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn.; Dorothy Williamson, Marietta, Ohio; Mar- 
garet Ballentine, Ft. Clayton, Panama; Ruth Bennett, 
Brownsville, Tenn.; Wilhelmene Bixler, Owensville, Ind. ; 
Selma Davidson, San Diego, Cal. 

Parvin Titus, teacher of organ at the Conservatory, pre- 
sented pupils from his class in recital at the Church of 
the Advent where he is organist. The program was well 
chosen from the masters of organ music, modern as well 
as classic, and showed a discretion and taste all too seldom 
used in the choice of organ music. Bach, César Franck, 
Rheinberger, Karg-Elert and Guilmant, were represented 
on the program, while an aria by Gaston Dethier, Mr. Titus’ 
teacher, was one of the loveliest numbers of the afternoon. 
Carl Johnson, a blind boy from Talladega, Ala., opened the 
program, and Emily Chauncey of Valdosta, Ga.; Ada Pearl 
Wilk, Clearwater, Kans.; Clara Schroeder, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Margaret Johnston, Lebanon, Tenn.; Verna Gilbreath, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., and Lee Orville Erwin, Huntsville, Ala., 
were the other students presented. 

Leo Paalz presented a grotip of advanced pupils from his 
pianoforte class in recital at the Conservatory. An_inter- 
esting group of students interpreted works of classic and 
modern composers ranging from Scarlatti and Handel 
through Beethoven and Liszt to Rachmaninoff. Two Ameri- 
can composers were also represented—Bainbridge Crist 
with a Chinese dance, and our own Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
head of the composition department of the conservatory, 
with his Headless Horseman. The following pupils took 
part: Katherine Goza, Houston, Miss.; Minerva Yelton, 
Hamilton, Ohio; Charlotte Brownstead, Ironton, Ohio; 
Myra Bahr, Lebanon, Ohio; Irene Szabo, Lorain, Ohio; 
Hallie Latta, Wheeling, W. Va.; Charlotte Waller, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Mrs. Thos. E. Fouch, Covington, Ky.; Ester 
von Bockern, Oberlin, Ohio; Mildred Minton, Harrison, 
Tenn.; and Ruth Arenstein, Leona Chapman, William Ep- 
perhart, Sarah Rosenberg of Cincinnati. 

Dr. and Mrs. Karol Liszniewski are making plans for 
the summer. Mme. Liszniewska will break her busy sea- 
son at the Conservatory by going to California to give her 
annual series of master classes there. Dr. Liszniewski will 
remain for a month longer at his duties at the Conservatory 
here and will join his wife in California in July after mak- 
ing a leisurely tour of the important places of the West 
enroute. Jan, the eighteen-year-old son of Dr. and Mme. 
Liszniewski, who has just graduated from Walnut Hills 
High School, and Josselyn, their daughter, will spend their 
summer vacation in the lake regions of the north. 

Fay Bond, of Dayton, Ohio, pupil of Margaret Spauld- 
ing, teacher of dramatics of the Conservatory, has been 
appointed to succeed Coda Disher: as head of the dramatic 
department of the Sea Pines School of Personality at 
Brewster, Mass. Miss Disher is also a graduate of the 
Conservatory under Miss Spaulding and has had charge 
of the dramatic department at Sea Pines for the past three 
years. Miss Bond has just completed a course in public 
speaking at the De Pauw University. She is a member 
of the Sigma Alpha Iota fraternity at the Conservatory and 
also a member of the Tri Delta at De Pauw. 

3ertha Baur was the guest of honor recently at the hun- 
ag anniversary of the founding of Lindenwood College, 

Charles, Mo. Miss Baur carried with her a handsomely 
yee ec scroll with the greetings and congratulations of 
the Conservatory to Lindenwood. This she presented to 
the college. A number of the teachers in the music depart- 
ment were formerly with the Conservatory here as pupils. 

Dr. Liszniewski recently presented his pupil, Ralph 
Briggs, in recital at the Conservatory. Mr. Briggs opened 
his program with a Tausig arrangement of Bach’s D minor 
Toccata and Fugue, following it with a Chopin B minor 
sonata. Works by Brahms, Schumann, Debussy, Albeniz 
and Paderewski completed an evening of music played with 
taste and strength, bringing credit to his teacher. 


Canada’s Diamond Jubilee 


On July 1, Canada will hold a celebration for the Diamond 
Jubilee of its Confederation. It is just sixty years since 
our neighbors to the North banded themselves into a united 
group of Provinces under a central government for the 
whole Dominion located at Ottawa. To commemorate this 
day, a program will be arranged and broadcast from the 
capitol at Ottawa, which, by its list of attractions, is bound 
to be listened to by every radio fan that will be fortunate 
enough to pick it up. Edward Johnson, Eva Gautier, Hart 
House String Quartet, and a representation from the 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir have been signally honored by 
an invitation to participate in the musical program. The 
above are Canada’s outstanding musical contributions to the 
concert and operatic platforms. Of no less interest will be 
the short address by His Excellency, Lord Willingdon, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, and the Hon. Mackenzie King 
Premier of Canada. Arrangements have been completed 
for this program to be heard in every part of the globe. 
From Ottawa it will be sent on to Vancouver, from which 
place it will be sent to Australia via the Marconi ray. 
Eastward from Ottawa it will go to England via the Cana- 
dian National Railways radio station at Moncton. 


Katherine Bellamann Studio Notes 
An interesting students’ recital was given in the vocal 
studios of Katherine Bellamann on May 22. An unusual and 
varied program was sung by the following: Natalie Ritt, 
coloratura soprano; Anna Shaps, Marion Bergman, 
sopranos; Katherine Kenney, mezzo soprano, and Ephim 
Ephimoff, baritone, all pupils ‘of Katherine Bellamann. 
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League of Composers Announces Plans 


With the announcement of its plans for 1927-28, the 
League of Composers not only undertakes its fifth and most 
ambitious season, but also a definite expansion of its ac- 
tivity in promoting contemporary music. At present the 
League not only gives performances of modern music of 
every school, but also fulfils a unique function by the pro- 
duction of contemporary works for the stage whose peculiar 
form places them outside the repertory of grand opera. It 
publishes a quarterly, Modern Music, devoted to the criti- 
cism of music of today. Annually it presents at a special 
recital the works of young Americans who have not yet 
achieved extensive hearing. It gives special commissions 
for music to be performed at its concerts both by Euro- 
peans and Americans. Now the League has under consid- 
eration a project for the publication of new music which 
will be related with its special commissions for the works 
that it performs. 

Next season, in the fall of 1927, the League will ven- 
ture into still another field. For its first concert a program 
of old and new music has been arranged which will place 
works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, for chorus, 
organ and small orchestra, beside music written in the same 
medium today. Much of the new music will be specially 
commissioned from important living composers, 

Another program, which will include at least one new 
work by an American, will be presented by the Pro Arte 
Quartet, the Belgian organization which made its New York 
debut last year under the auspices of the League. Again 
there will be a recital of music by young Americans, and 
the publication of Modern Music is to be continued. 

The program of stage music is still more ambitious than 
earlier ones, for the League will devote one evening to per- 
formances of two of these three works : Stravinsky’s L’His- 
toire d’un Soldat, Malipiero’s Sette Canzoni and De Falla’s 
El Retablo de Maese Pedro. 

All its activities are planned to carry out the function 
for which such a society is specially fitted. The works per- 
formed at its chamber music and orchestral concerts are 
often not only too advanced in spirit and technic to admit 
performance through more conventional organizations, but 
also of so special a form as not to belong naturally in their 
repertory. This is particularly true of music written for 
unusual ensembles of instruments, for the chamber orchestra, 
and for combinations of voice and small ensemble. 

In the publication of music the League does not intend 
to enter into competition with commercial publishing firms. 
Its desire in this direction is to create an outlet for certain 
young American composers whom it considers important 
enough to encourage and to commission, and who must often 
wait years before finding a publisher. Perhaps the best 
example of such a need is illustrated in the case of Aaron 
Capland. W pe this young composer returned from Europe 
in'1924 the League was one of the very first organizations 
to recognize his talent, presenting a small work of his at 
its afternoon recital. The next spring it specially com- 
missioned his Music for the Theater, which was introduced 
in New York in February, 1925, with Serge Koussevitzky 
as conductor. This work was chosen by the jury of the I. S. 
C.' M. for performance at its festival in Frankfort this 
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month. Despite the fact that Copland has come increas- 
ingly before the public through the performance of orches- 
tral works, it was not until the spring of 1927 that a pub- 
lisher was found for Music for the Theater, and that pub- 
lisher is a European. 

The League has now in mind the commissioning of music 
from another young American, a small work of whose it 
presented last spring at an afternoon recital. This would 
naturally find its place as a work for the League to pub- 
lish the same year of its performance. 

To strengthen and coordinate all these efforts, the need 
of wider support and a larger public is vital, a public that 
is both interested in helping the League, and in the various 
productions themselves. An Auxiliary Board is now being 
formed which is sympathetic with its aims and is eager to 
promote its many activities. Owing to the great increase in 
technical work within the last four years, beginning next 
September the League’s concerts will be under the manage- 
ment of Arthur Judson. 


Two Orchestras Engage Curtis Institute 
Students 


In line with the recently announced policy of Josef Hof- 
mann, director of the Curtis Institute of Music, Phila- 
delphia, that the chief aim of the Institute is the prepara- 
tion of students for professional careers, it is announced 
that two students have been engaged for symphony orchestra 
positions. Casper Reardon, who for two years has been a 
pupil of Carlos Salzedo at the Curtis Institute, has been 
appointed first harpist of the Cincinnati Symphony, Fritz 
ass conductor. Mr. Reardon’s home is in Schenectady, 

’. David Rizzo, of Philadelphia, who studied under 
ie Jacobinoff at the Institute, has been engaged for the 
first violin section of the St, Louis Symphony. 

A string quartet of the Curtis Institute, students of Louis 
Bailly, recently won a prize contest for ensemble playing at 
the Musical Arts Club, Philadelphia. The quartet was com- 
posed of Gama Gilbert, first violin; John Richardson, sec- 
ond violin; Paul Ferguson, viola; David Freed, cello. The 
program consisted of portions of the Mozart D minor quar- 
tet and Haydn quartet in D. 


Grainger’s Music Praised Abroad 

Recent orchestral performances of Grainger’s Mock Mor- 
ris, Irish Tune From County Derry, Shepherd’s Hey and 
Colonial Song, in Vienna and Stockholm, won praise from 
the leading critics. The Stockholm Dagblad said: “The 
first. (Mock Morris) had a blithe, friendly and humorous 
character ; the second (Irish Tune) struck a ‘deeper and more 
emotional note, almost resembling a hymn in its solemnity ; 
while the third (Shepherd’s Hey), a lively folk- dance, 
charmed with its jolly and witty orchestration. All in all, 
wholesome and fascinating music!” 

Dr. Paul Stefan, one of Vienna’s leading critics, found the 
Grainger pieces “compelling in their faultless melodic skill.” 
The Wiener Neueste Nachrichten says that “they are well 
worth hearing for the sake alone of their musical maturity 
and simplicity, and the purity of talent displayed without 
false pretense.” 











FLORENCE STERN, 
who for the past two years has been a pupil of Mrs. Bella- 
mann, won both the silver medal offered in her borough 
and the gold one in the finals. Miss Stern is a soprano and 
was heard recently in a recital at Steinway Hall, New York, 
when she sung a varied program. (Unitl photo.) 





Library of Congress Honors Tollefsen Trio 


The Library of Congress, recognizing the Tollefsen Trio 
as a factor in the musical education of this country, due to 
its many tours, recently wrote for further data concerning 
their activities of the past, wishing to incorporate this in 
their records, along with achievements of other chamber- 
music organizations. 

The Tollefsen Trio, whose 
years of “pengg playing, have more than a dozen “first 
times in New York” to their credit. Trios by Boellman, 
Chausson, Zanella, Cadman, Foote and Victor Bendix; cello 
and piano sonatas by Leo Ornstein, Orifice and Rach 
maninoff had their first New York hearings at Tollefsen 
Trio concerts. 

The cause of American music has ever been a matter of 
deep concern with the Tollefsens, and works of native 
writers frequently find a place on their programs; Rubin 
Goldmark, Huss, Brockway, Cadman, Severn, Foote, Mrs. 
Seach, Hadley and Parker are among those favored. 
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He juggles harmonics 
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He is a serious, painstaking player. 
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His tone was rich and warm. 
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Complete command of technical problems. 
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Elinor Whittemore Gives Inspiration to 
Atlanta Orchestra 
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the chromatics in the third movement that the critics as 
well as the audience commented especially on their fluency. 
She appeared as soloist at the annual luncheon of the 
Woman’s Club of Great Neck held at the Lakeville Golf 
and Country Club, and according to the North Hempstead 
Record she proved herself a violinist of unusual talent, with 
a particular brilliancy to her style. 

In one of the bulletins of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences Miss Whittemore is pictured with such artists 
as Rachmaninoff, Jeritza, Kreisler, Casals, J. Rosamond 
Johnson and Taylor Gordon, Harold Samuel and Victor 
Wittgenstein, all of whom have appeared in recital at the 
Institute. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 
Mission, New 


concert 


A. large audience gathered at the Bowery 
York, on May 31 to hear the La Forge-BerGmen 
given there. The following were heard: Elna Leach, Adri 
ana Morales, Fay Cameron, Norma Bleakley and Edna 
Bachman, sopranos; Eleanor Edson and Elizabeth Andres, 
contraltos, and Richard Miller, basso. The accompanists, 
Alice Vaiden, Alice Taylor, Vernice Elbel, Sibyl Hamlin 
and Rose Stuhlman, gave excellent support and their work 
showed accurate training and preparation. The voices were 
all of fine quality, easily produced and intelligently used. 


“Her voice has the grea! 
charm of being away 


perfectly in tune. 


York Evening Post said the 
May Peterson, soprano, for- 
and Metropolitan 


The New 
above about 
merly Opera Comique 
Opera Company 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


Enthusiasm was the order of the evening, and each singer 
was greeted with prolonged applause. 

Arthur Warwick, pianist, pupil of Frank La Forge and 
Ernesto Berumen, has been engaged to take charge of the 
piano department of the Horace Mann School for Boys. 


Laros in Annual Allentown Recital 
pianist, gave his annual recital in Allentown, 
in Zion’s Keformed Church. He had appeared 
this season as soloist with the Allentown Orchestra, playing 
the Grieg concerto, and his recital called for unanimous 
praise from the local critics. The Allentown Morning Call 
declared that “Mr. Laros is a pianist of great technical 
power and a very thorough musician. Especially fine was 
tne pianist’s group of Schumann and Chopin which he 
played with verve and elasticity. His perfect touch and 
flawless tone were distinctly evident in the Chopin etude in 
G flat on black keys and the ballade in A flat. . The first 
group consisted of old masters and the last group some 
very interesting selections from the modern school including 
his own prelude.” 


Earle Laros, 


Pa., May 17, 


Claussen “a . Regal Amneris” 


“Absolute perfection in Claussen’s stage deportment,” such 
was the verdict of the critic of the Cleveland News follow- 
ing Mme. Claussen’s appearance as Amneris in Aida with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company during its recent week of 
opera in Cleveland, Ohio. Other enthusiastic commments 
appeared in the Plain Dealer and the Cleveland press respec 
tively: “And there was Julia Claussen, who was Amneris, 
regal of presence and splendid voice. A voice of warmth, 
vibrance and power.” And “Claussen portrayed the char 
acter of Amneris in regal style, both in her conception of 
the role and the splendid use of her vibrant voice. She 
appreciates the artistic value of refined vocal utterance.’ 

After the contralto’s pe rformance of Ortrud in Lohengrin 
Cleveland Press declared that “Claussen gave a dramatic 
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exposition to the part of Ortrud that excelled anything she 
has ever done. Vocally it was superb, and histrionically 
it met all the requireme nts of the role. It was imbued with 
dramatic intensity.’ 


Maude Barragan Receives Favorable Comment 

Maude Barragan, lyric soprano, and an artist-pupil of A. 
¥, Cornell, of New York City, has been attracting consider- 
able favor recently in Augusta, Ga. According to Nannette 
Lincoln in the Tourist Topics of that city: “Her voice is a 
lyric soprano of pure tone, well schooled and equal to all 
interpretative demands. She is versatile and her work in- 
cludes Negro spirituals given with real emotional flavor.” 

Her Ampico-accompanied program at the Forrest Hills 
Ricker was well received, as was also her appearance at Bon 
Air. It is said that Miss Barragan’s voice is at its best with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

Sesides her concert work, Miss Barragan teaches two 
afternoons and several evenings a week and she has a num- 
ber of interesting pupils. Her chorus took part in the two 


MAUDE BARRAGAN 


Easter Sunday services at the First Baptist Church and 
did excellent work. Miss Barragan has had several offers 
from neighboring towns to organize classes but as yet she 
has not undertaken this as her time is pretty well taken up. 


Carnegie Tech Summer Courses Begin 
June 27 


An enlarged program of recreation and entertainment for 
the summer students of this year has been arranged by the 


the Carnegie Institute of Technology, at 

Included in the plans, are swimming in the 
Institute’s gymnasium pool, tennis, lawn parties, a boat 
ride, picnics, dances, receptions, musical programs, popular 
lectures, and inspection trips to a wide variety of Pitts- 
burgh industrial establishments. The Carnegie summer ses- 
sion will open on June 27 for six weeks’ courses for teach- 
ers and supervisors of music, fine and applied art, manual 
and industrial arts, psychology, and education. 


authorities of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Anton Civoru Sings at Benefit 
Stephen Czukor announces that the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
Talmud Torah, Torath Moses, gave a benefit performance at 
the Franklin Theater, Bronx, New York, on June 15, at 
which Anton Civoru, Russian basso, was the featured artist. 
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ERNEST 


CHELLING 


PIANIST, COMPOSER 


and 


CONDUCTOR OF CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 


New York (Philharmonic ) Boston (Symphony ) 
Guest Conductor, Philadelphia Orchestra Children’s Concerts 


conductor of concerts for children when he inaugurated the Philharmonic Children’s Concerts in New 
York. The success of these events led to his engagement as conductor of a similar series in Boston and 
to a guest engagement with the Philadelphia Orchestra Children’s Concerts. 


Fh emi SCHELLING, one of the most famous of American composers and pianists, made his debut as a 


It is impossible to enumerate all of the delightful surprises that occur in the course of one of Mr. Schelling’s 
concerts. Some idea of their scope may be gathered from the fact that they are illustrated with scores of lantern 
slides from a fascinating collection of more than 1,500 pictures, gathered over many years; that Mr. Schelling 
does not lecture but talks informally and whimsically to his young listeners—but without condescension; that 
musical motifs are played on the piano by Mr. Schelling or by a member of the orchestra; that Mr. Schelling 
leads his audience in song with the famous “singing barometer” registering a critical verdict; and that charming 
souvenir program-note books are distributed. 


Mr. Schelling will be available for a few additional guest appearances in the season of 1927-1928. Early 
application is advised. 
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TEACHING, OR TEACHING OTHERS 


HOW TO TEACH THEMSELVES 


ARTICLE Ill 
The Left Hand (Continued) 


By Leon Sametini 








FINGER PRESSURE 

finger pressure is of great importance, and varies at 
times. When playing legato or slurred passages the fingers 
“hit” the more firmly and decisively than when 
playing sustained notes—especially when vibrato is used, 
vibrato calls for a great deal of flexibility of the 
the hand and finger joints. 

AND LIFTING THE FINGERS 

and still are advocating to keep the 
fingers on the strings as long as possible (Kreutzer and 
Rode Studies, edited by Emil Kross.) I, for one, believe 
in holding down certain fingers only as a guide or prepara- 
tion for the next finger. In other words, holding the fingers 
down for a purpose, but as soon as such a purpose has 
been accomplished do not hold the fingers down any longer. 

Holding the fingers down strengthens the muscles, and 
there are many exercises written to accomplish this purpose. 
Studies by Carl Flesch, published by Carl Fischer, 
great deal of this material, and if practiced 
correctly one can derive a great deal of benefit and muscu- 
lar strength from these. They should, however, be used 
only as gymnastics for the left hand. An overdose of these 
exercises is fatal since they will stiffen the muscles and as 
a result the latter will lose their flexibility and consequently 
vibrato is out of the question. This has been the case with 
many hard-working and ambitious students. My advice, 
therefore, would be to alternate these exercises for muscu- 
lar development with sustained tone exercises, or melodies 
during which vibrato is used and calls for the utmost re- 
laxation. 

Beginners and very moderately advanced students should 
be taught to keep their fingers down in order to learn the 
correct distance from one finger to another, but after once 
having grasped the science of intonation, the fingers 
should only be held down for a purpose and raised when 
said purpose is accomplished 

The rhythmical placing of the finger is of no more im- 
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strings 


since 


muscles of 


PLACING 
Many teachers have, 


3asic 
contains a 


good 


portance than the rhythmical lifting of the finger off of the 
string. Scales or runs played legato are so often heard 
unrhythmically, one of the reasons, and very important 
one, being the lifting of the fingers. 


DOUBLE STOPS 

Double stops naturally require twice the amount of 
thought and mental preparation as the single notes—for 
example, major thirds in double stops, theoretically speak- 
ing, represent on the violin in reality, minor thirds. Start- 
ing with the C major scale in thirds, the first notes are C 
and E, in the first position (a major third), but the two 
fingers are only a tone and a half apart. Any minor third, 
such as C and E flat, brings the fingers farther apart, 
amounting to two tones. Major sixths and diminished sev- 
enths, therefore, represent the distance of one tone, being 
one tone more than a perfect fifth; minor sixths and aug- 
mented fifths, diminished and augmented fourths, always 
figuring double stops, represent half tones. They are all 
a half tone more or less than a perfect fifth. 


TRILLS 

Trills are usually inborn. I have known many students 
badly equipped as regards to intonation, bowing, rhythm, 
etc., who had never studied trills, staccato, chromatic glis- 
sando, saltando or spiccato, and did all these unsurmount- 
able things (so called by many hard-working students), 
without any difficulty whatsoever. Even among the well 
known artists of the past and present there have been, and 
are, many who do not count trills, staccato, vibrato, spiccato, 
etc., among their greatest assets. However, one can do a 
great deal towards acquiring some of these important items 
through a little useful information. 

In order to have a good trill it is necessary to have 
strong, flexible fingers. I have already mentioned above 
the exercises one can use in order to strengthen the fingers, 
but it is very important to retain the flexibility at the same 
time. 
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Grieg’s Mort 
Brady, opened the June 9 
School of Music and Arts, 
a vocal solo Elizabeth Street 
harp accompaniment (Alice Davis), and Margatet ‘Noonan 
especially led in a Vieuxtemps number—Anna De 
Cew sang Night and Morning, and Rocco Carcione, tenor, 
was heard in Italian operatic excerpts. Helen Mahaupt and 
Inez Toledano united in a violin duo, and Veronica Banks 
sang Vilanella Tenor Litman was heard in There Is No 
Death, and Violet Kahn gave a violin piece brilliantly 
jamie Davies very promising soprano voice, and 
Katherine Taylor Katherine Muldoon, new singers, 
very well 
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MEETS 


the executive committee of the 
National Association of Organists, at the new headquarters, 
Church of the Holy Communion parish house, found twelve 
members in attendance. They were President McAIll, Sec- 
retary Nevins, Treasurer Treadwell, Chairman Norton; 
Misses Whittemore and Carpenter, and Messrs. Fry, Mait- 
land, Peck, Sammond, Wolf and Riesberg, who transacted 
considerable business Resolutions of sympathy were 
passed on the death of E. M. Williamson, religious editor 
New York ig Post; letters from Dr. Eversden, anent 


©. Executive Com MITTEE 


1 


The June 13 meeting of 


the coming convention (August 23-26) in Louis, were 
read; matters connected with the $1,000 prize composition 
and the $100 prize essay were discussed. The English or- 
ganist, Goss-Custard (Liverpool Cathedral), and_ the 
American organists, Dann, Bidwell and Maitland, will be 
heard in recitals. A lunch and visit to the Kilgen organ 
factory is a feature, with a boatride on the river, and an 
evening at the municipal opera. Dean Wolf (Pennsylvania 
Chapter) gave an interesting report on the Harrisburg 
convention, and the humorous comment of President Mc- 
All was_ notable. 


Wentworth-Parr Players Give Robin Hood 

The Estelle Wentworth-Albert Parr Players recently pre- 
sented a performance of Owen Davis’ Robin Hood in Pierce 
Hall, Washington, D. C., for the benefit of the Mississippi 
flood sufferers. The large and excellent cast included Nina 
Norman, Gladys George, Elliott Button, Donald Moody, 
Jesse Veitch, Russell Cordrey, Woodruff Youngs, Melville 
Veitch, Esther Steig, Paul Burthe, Joseph Stapleton, Ira 
Meyer, Christine Irish, Blanche Kerr, Elizabeth Seidenspin- 
ner, Roland Speer, Lynn de Mott, Max Walten, Robert 
Jones and Frank Griffeth. It is interesting to note that the 
dramatic training well as the vocal instruction for this 
opera was secured at the Wentworth-Parr studios, the en- 
tire production being given under the direction of Mr. 
Parr and Miss Wentworth. 

In addition to her activities as ere Miss Wentworth 
is well known as artist. On June 12 she sang The Battle 
Hymn of the ig er at = ‘zal Flag Service held on 
the steps of the Capitol in Washington, D. C., under the 
auspices of the United States Flag Association. 


National School Band Contest a Success 
The National High School Band Contest of 1927 held in 
Council Bluffs, lowa, May 27-28, was a great success from 
every point of view and marks a long step forward in the 
development of instrumental music in the educational system 
The participants were twenty-three of the finest school 
bands in the country, each of which had won its right to 
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compete by coming out first or second in a state contest. 
The total membership of the national entries was. 1,425, and 
they represented fourteen different states. Three of the 
bands came all the way from California at an expense of 
about $7,000 each. The state held its first school band 
contest this year. 

The national championship was won by the Joliet, ‘Til. 
High School Band, which took that honor also at the first 
national school band contest in Fostoria, Ohio, last June, 
and so has two legs on the national trophy. Second place 
in Class A was won by Abraham Lincoln High School of 
Council Bluffs, whose score was only four one-hundredths 
of a point lower than that of Joliet. Princeton Joint 
Union High School of California was the winner in Class 
B (schools of less than 400 enrollment). This band comes 
from a school of 103 pupils, drawing from a total popula- 
tion of under 3,000, the town of Princeton itself having 
but 100 inhabitants. 


Oscar Saenger Offers Free Scholarships at 
American Conservatory 

Oscar Saenger, one of New York’s prominent vocal 
teachers, will hold master classes this summer at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music in Chicago. In addition to pri- 
vate teaching, Mr. Saenger will conduct repertory, teachers’ 
and opera classes. He has been unusually successful in his 
efforts along operatic lines, many students, as well as artists 
and teachers attending the performances given by his pupils 
at his New York studios each winter. The spacious studios 
are well equipped for this purpose, and therefore it is possi- 
ble to give effectively scenes from various operas in cos- 
tume, Mr. Saenger himself always conducting at these per- 
formances. 

Chicago is well acquainted with the work accomplished 
by this pedagogue, and as a consequence there is much in- 
terest in his forthcoming classes. Mr. Saenger is offering 
free scholarships both for private vocal lessons and for 
admission to his opera classes. The contest will be held at 
the Conservatory in Kimball Hall at eleven o'clock on Sat- 
urday morning, June 25, and according to reports from 
Chicago there will be many contestants. Numerous appli- 
cants for instruction from Mr. Saenger have been received, 
and he will be kept busy teaching during the entire period 
of his session at the Conservatory, which begins June 27 
and continues for five weeks, until July 31 

After his season in Chicago Mr. Saenger will take a vaca- 
tion until he returns to New York to reopen his studios on 
Wednesday, September 28. 
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Ruth Julian Kennard’s Pupils in Recital 


In the Little Salon of Aeolian Hall, Ruth Julian Kennard 
recently presented a class of children, from four to twelve 
years of age, in a piano and musicianship recital. To be 
vable to compose music, as well as play the piano, is quite an 
unusual accomplishment for children not yet in their ’teens. 

The first half of Mrs. Kennard’s program was composed 
of original pieces, each student offering one or two selections. 
These numbers were varied in style, showing imaginative 
conception and a knowledge of musicianship that was sur- 
prising. Preceding-was a demonstration showing the ability 
to read, write, sing and spell chords. To recognize quickly 
and name key signatures, to take rhythmic, melodic and 
harmonic dictation proved the thoroughness of the chil- 
dren’s musical understanding. 

It is an unusual experience to hear small children perform 
with much the poise, authority and style of artists. The 
clear phrasing, pedaling, beauty of tone and finger facility 
quite amazed a large audience. It is refreshing and stimulat- 
ing to watch and enjoy the naive way in which Mrs. Ken- 
nard inspires the children to work. Beginning October 1 
her studios will be located in the Steinway Building. 


New Orchestra at Hotel Manger 


On June 20, Irwin Abrams and his orchestra succeeded 
Cass Hagan’s orchestra in the Moorish Grill of the Hotel 
Manger, New York. Mr. Abrams is a broadcasting and 
recording artist and is well known to Broadway theater- 
goers and diners, as he and his orchestra have played in 
many Broadway establishments. They will play at the 
dinner and supper hours, as has been customary in the 
Grill, and also will inaugurate music and dancing during 
luncheon every Saturday between 1:00 and 3:30 P 


Charlton Rocks Basics for Stamford 


The Loudon Charlton Management has booked the en- 
tire series for the Stamford Woman’s Club next season. 
The artists who will appear are Helen Stanley, soprano; 
Sylvia Lent, violinist; Clarita Sanchez, soprano; Yolanda 
Mero, pianist, and the Hughes Two-Piano Ensemble. 
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CASELLA IN TRIPLE ROLE 

Boston.—Alfredo Casella appeared as a three- fold musi- 
cian at the “Pop” concert of June 5 in Symphony Hall. As 
conductor he led the orchestra in its second symphonic pro- 
gram of the season. As composer he was heard via his 
highly effective portrayal of his native land, the rhapsody 
Italia. But it was as pianist that Mr. Casella scored most 
heavily, appearing as soloist in the lovely D. minor concerto 
of Mozart. He had placed the piano so that he faced the 
orchestra, thus enabling him to conduct as well as play, 
incidentally reviving the custom followed before Liszt began 
to arrange the piano so that virtuosos could be seen as well 
as heard. Be that as it may, Mr. Casella gave fresh proof 
of his fine abilities as a pianist, and gave himself an 
orchestral accompaniment that was a marvel of taste and 
sympathetic understanding. It was a thoroughly charming 
performance, and the enthusiastic plaudits of the audience 
testified to the unusual pleasure derived from the music. 
For purely orchestral numbers besides Italia, Mr. Casella 
presented Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia in Aulis, Respighi’s 
first suite of Old Airs and Dances for the Lute, and the 
suite from Stravinsky’s Fire Bird. 

Another program of uncommon interest was that of the 
preceding Monday. Appropriate to the spirit of Memorial 
Day, the Italian leader selected music of heroic and elegiac 
significance—indeed, the choice might well serve as a model 
for conductors in a similar predicament and is therefore 
submitted in detail, as follows: Patrie overture, Bizet; 
Rakoczy March, Berlioz; Elegy from Les Erinves, Masse- 
net, with cello solo by Jacobus Langendoen ; Sicilian Vespers 
overture, Verdi; Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, from Dusk of 
the Gods, Wagner; Funeral music of Siegfried, from Dusk 
of the Gods, Wagner; Ride of the Valkyries, from The 
Valkyrie, Wagner; A Victory Ball, fantasy for orchestra, 
Schelling; William Tell overture, Rossini. 

GRADUATION CONCERT AT LONGY SCHOOL 

The Longy School held its annual graduation concert, May 
27, at Bates Hall. As usual there was a large gathering of 
musical cognoscenti from Boston and suburbia, for Longy 
School concerts have always maintained a high standard of 
interest as regards both the character of program and per- 
formance. To begin with, the admirable String Ensemble of 
the school, under the musicianly leadership of Clement 
Lenom, played three folk dances of Rutland Boughton. 
This Ensemble comprises some twenty-odd members whose 
work is marked by a high degree of precision and euphony. 
There followed piano pieces from Beethoven and Debussy, 
played in commendable fashion by Celina Robbins. A song, 
Rabbits, by Charles Lagourque, was then contributed by 
the -children solfege pupils, followed by the theme and 
variations from Beethoven's trio, opus 44, which received 
a pleasurable performance at the hands of Doris K. Lougee, 
violin; Denise Johnson, cello, and Doris Morrison, piano. 
A cello solo by little Paul Ivory, with Richard Holl 
(equally little) as sympathetic accompanist, yielded mani- 
fest enjoyment to the audience. Leroux’s exotic Le Nil 
has probably never been given a more comprehensive inter- 
pretation than on this occasion, what with a contralto, 
violin, cello, piano, chorus of adult solfege students, 
rhythmic interpretation by eurhythmic students, solo, ob- 
ligatos and accompaniments ad libitum assisting. The 
purely musical part of the program closed with a group of 
numbers for the String Ensemble. Alfredo Casella de- 
livered the commencement address in French, proving him- 
self a speaker of no mean powers and a nice wit. Renee 
Longy Miquelle, former director of the school, presented 
the diplomas and medals. 

Those participating in the concert reflected credit on 
Minna Franziska Holl, who was bringing to a close her 
first year as director of the school.. To be sure, Miss Holl 
was well equipped for this work. A pupil of piano first 
with Josephine Church Ordway, of Worcester, Mass., and 
later at the Longy School with Mme. Miquelle, she also 
studied under such excellent musicians as Georges Longy 
and Stuart Mason. Prior to assuming directorship of the 
school, Miss Holl was assistant to Mme. Miquelle in piano 
and sol feggio. 

‘or next year the Longy School announces monthly stu- 
dent recitals and a class in solfege for adults. Ensemble 
work and the course in music history and appreciation will 
be in charge of Stuart Mason. Otherwise the curriculum 
remains unchanged, and the faculty continues very much 
the. same as when the incomparable Georges Longy was 
directing the destinies of this excellent school. 


N. E. Conservatory Notes 

A competition for two new scholarships in the organ de- 
partment of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, will be held this month, the date to be announced. 
The scholarships are the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. 
Leland, of Boston, in memory of Mrs. Leland’s father, the 
late Samuel Carr, who for several years was president of 
the Conservatory’s board of trustees and who was an emi- 
nent and devoted student of the organ. The examination 
will be open to students of the organ department at the 
Conservatory who have been registered continuously in that 
department since October 1, 1926. The scholarships are of 
a value of $250 and $150 respectively. 

Francis Findlay, supervisor of public school music at 
the Conservatory, has been appointed a member of the 
faculty council, succeeding the late Charles Bennett. Mr. 
Findlay, who entered the Conservatory from Idaho, was 
graduated in 1917, of which class he was president. He held 
public school music supervisorships in Massachusetts for 
several years. He was chosen a member of the Conserva- 
tory faculty in 1921 as instructor in trumpet; in 1923 he 
received an additional appointment as teacher of solfeggio, 
and in 1924 he succeeded the late Samuel W. Cole as super- 
visor of the department of public school music. 

The overture, Blomidon, by Arthur W. Curry, of the 
faculty, had a place on the program of a concert by the 
Conservatory Orchestra, Wallace Goodrich, conductor, in 
Jordan Hall, May 13. The piece depicts varied moods of 
the region about Blomidon, the rocky promontory on the 
basin of Minas, Nova Scotia. Other works played at this 
concert were by Goldmark, Rabaud, Widor, and Charpen- 
tier. The soloists were Morris Feldman, ’26, violin, and 
Elford Caughey, ’27, harp. 

From the estate of William Sturgis Bigelow, M. D., of 
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Boston, for many years a trustee of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, the Conservatory library has received, 
through the kindness of Mary B. Lothrop, a cousin of Dr. 
Bigelow’s, a large collection of musical works assembled 
by this lover of good music. The donation is in ‘process of 
being catalogued by Mary Alden Thayer, librarian. It in- 
cludes many early American works such as the Union Har- 
mony (1801), edited by Bartholemew Brown; much sheet 
music of the middle nineteenth century with lithographed 
many French and Spanish songs; a copy of 
the abana "Mendiate, of Charles Baermann, distinguished 
clarinetist and personal friend of Mendelssohn, who was 
the father of the late Carl Baermann, of the Conservatory 
faculty, and} numerous other additions to the library's col- 
lections. Among these musical works were found an auto- 
graph letter of Oliver Wendell Holmes and several very 
beautiful botanical drawings, these apparently from Dr. 
Bigelow’s own hand, a reminder of the artistic taste and 
enthusiasm which made him one of the world’s foremost col- 
lectors of Oriental art. 


Joseph Osberne Off for South America 
Joseph Osberne, a young Russian violinist who gradu- 
ated from the Odessa Conservatory of Music and who gave 
many successful concerts in Russia, recently arrived here 
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and left soon afterwards for South America where he will 
concertize in the large cities. In the early fall he will re- 
turn to give his first New York recital. Master Osberne 
has been under the excellent guidance of his teacher, Yascha 
Fishberg. 


Avitabile Students Give Program 


Students of the Avitabile Studios presented an interesting 
program at the Princess Theater on June 19, consisting of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, in costume, and a number of operatic 
persone delivered as solos and ensembles. The work of 
these young artists was astonishingly good, with several of 
the members apparently close to the point of making in- 
dividual public appearances. 

The opera went off smoothly, acted creditably and sung 
exceptionally well. The cast consisted of Pauline Turso 
as. Santuzza, Sophie Robinson as Lola, Fortunato De 
Angelisas Turiddu, Luigi Dalle Molle as Alfio, and Anna 
Malinovska as Lucia. Mr. De-Angelis made a fine im- 
pression; He has a big jivoice, well modulated and used 
with* discretion. Miss Turso’s “tlear, flute-like soprano 
seemed to hold a bird-like quality of sweetness and ecstasy 
that made her appearances outstanding. Mr. Dalle Molle 
has a- powerful baritone which he used easily. The other 
members of the cast performed in fine style the shorter 
roles assigned to them. 

The performance of the opera concluded a program 
which started with some good ensemble singing, chora!s 
selected from Carmen and Tales of Hoffman. 

The soloists were Anne Murphy, who sang an aria frora 
Turandot and Clarke’s Over the Waters Blue; Lucille Saul, 
aria from Mignon; Martha Gale, valse from Romeo and 
Juliette; Rita Gambaruto, the arietta, -Nina, by Pergolesi; 
Sophie Robinson, a Verdi aria, Un ballo in Maschera; 
Althea Gray, aria from Carmen, and Anna Malinovska, who 
rendered Respighi’s song, Nebbie. In addition to the solo 
work, Miss Turso and Mr. De Angelis cooperated in a 
happily selected duet from Otello. 

Mr. Avitabile is widely known as the teacher of Marion 
Talley, and while many of his students who performed on 
Sunday evening are still a bit removed from the concert 
stage, there was demonstrated throughout a fine fluency 
of diction, a carefully rounded intonation and an ease of 
delivery that spoke volumes for their training. 


Perfield Samenet School Opening 
Effa Ellis Perfield will open her summer music school on 
June 27 at 9:00 A. M., at her Madison Avenue studios. 
Teachers are invited to visit the opening classes from nine 
to twelve and the Sight Singing Class at 5:30 P. M. 





FROM LONDON-TOWN 


NE of the most interesting programs of the 

past week was given at Aeolian Hall last 
evening. It was devoted to the works of Alex- 
andre Tcherepnine a young pianist of quite 
unusual ability. Son of an experienced and 
fastidious artist, who was the friend and pu- 
pil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tcherepnine the 
younger begins his artistic career with spiritu- 
al advantages of a rare enough kind, advan- 
tages rather accentuated and sharpened than 
otherwise by the incidence of national up- 
heaval in his own country. It is impossible to 
listen to this young man’s music or his playing 
and not realize the significance it has for 
him; and that he is able to pass on its sig- 
nificance to us is proof enough of his powers 
as an artist. To perform this simple function 
he has acquired a technique of a formidable 
nature, and he can produce a volume of piano 
tone of extraordinary amplitude with as much 
ease as he can an ordinary mezzo-forte, while 
the beauty of his pianissimo playing seemed 
to be more the result of thought than of action. 


Not one or two or three works on the pro- 
gram served to show the young Russian’s gifts 
in fair proportion; it required the complete 
five groups, and even then we rather suspected 
that he had further talents up his sleeve. Each 
work and each group had its especial quality 
which gave pleasure. A characteristic is the 
constant reiteration of a chord—to drive the 
moral home, so to speak; and as the substance 
is good, this extra emphasis gives the touch of 
personality which makes the argument worth 
while. 

—London Daily Telegram. 
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the college music department, presented a delightful pro- 
gram before an audience of An unusual feature of 
the evening’s entertainment was a group of part songs by 
Palestrina which were sung unaccompanied. These and a 
group of Indian love songs by Lieurance were beautifully 
sung and gave ample proof that the club had received most 
careful training. Professor Paul Fontaine, pianist and 
head of the department of piano, and Louise Sieling, an 
advanced student of piano, assisted the club by giving two 
numbers, arranged for two pianos, which were well re- 
ceived by the audience. These numbers were unusually 
well prepared. The college orchestra also assisted on the 
program, playing the War March of the Priests by Men- 
delssohn in an attractive and finished ee. 

The following evening, the K. S. T. Men’s Glee Club 
was heard in concert by an audience a 1,700. Under the 
direction of J. Alfred Casad, professor of voice, the club 
surpassed all previous efforts and made a very favorable 
impression. It was assisted by Charles Hinchee, tenor, 
of Oberlin, Kans.; Carl Dews, baritone; Carl Malmberg, 
violinist; Lorene Bartlett, pianist, and Ernestine Fields, 
organist. An ensemble group, performed by Mrs. Dews, 
Mr. Malmberg, Miss Fields and Miss Bartlett, was en- 
thusiastically received, as were also the solo groups by Miss 
Bartlett and Miss Fields. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, world renowned contralto, ap- 
peared for the second time in Hays. The famous singer 
was in good voice and gave an interesting and delightful 
program in English and German. The Coliseum was 
filled to capacity, many being seated in extra chairs or 
standing, and the audience was most enthusiastic in its re- 
ception of Mme. Schumann-Heink when she appeared on 
the stage, on which were seated the local members of the 
American Legion. By her gracious manner, unaffected 
actions and humorous comments, she immediately won her 
listeners. Her interpretation of the Erlking by Schubert 
was a thing to cherish in memory, and her singing of the 
program in general explained her wonderful popularity 
and widespread fame during the many years she has been 
before the public. The artist assisting her was Laura 
Townsley McCoy, soprano, who claims as her original 
home, Great Bend, which is near Hays. A large crowd 
came from there to hear her. She sang beautifully, justi- 
fying the extravagant praise which Mme. Schumann-Heink 
showered upon her. Josefin Hartman Vollmer supplied 
splendid support as accompanist, thereby proving herself 
a musician of unusual attainments. 
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The Messiah (Handel) was sung for the ninth time by 
the Festival Chorus. The chorus of 350 voices, assisted by 
an orchestra of fifty pieces and a quartet composed of 
Helen Ide Morse, soprano; Clara Louise Malloy, contralto; 
Rollins An-Gove Seabury, tenor; Henry Edward Malloy, 
and J. Alfred Casad, baritones, all of the music faculty of 
the college sang better than it ever had before and gave 
promise of attaining even higher artistic standards. Most 
of the credit for the success of the chorus goes to Pro- 
fessor H. E. Malloy, conductor, who has been tireless in 
his efforts to make the chorus what it is today. 

The Oberlin High School was awarded the sweepstakes 
cup in the Western Kansas Music Contest conducted by 
the Kansas State Teachers’ College. Over 1,000 con- 
testants, representing the fifty-five schcools, competed. 
Oberlin placed first in boys’ quartet, boys’ glee club and 
mixed chorus; second in band, and third in alto solo. Gar- 
field, with forty-eight points, had the second highest score 
The results of the contest in ensemble organizations were 
as follows: band—Norton, first, Oberlin, second; orches- 
tra, class A—Hays, first, Hoisington, second; orchestra, 
class B—Kensington, first, Atwood, second; boys’ quartet— 
Oberlin, first, Oakley, second; girls’ quartet—Hays, first, 
Bunkerhill, second; girls’ glee club, class A—Great Bend, 
first, Larned, second; girls’ glee club, class B—Garfield, 
first, Plainville, second; boys’ glee club, class A—Oberlin, 
first, Larned, second; boys’ glee club, class B—St. Francis, 
first, Garfield, second; mixed chorus, class B—Garfield and 
St. Francis tied for first, Plainville, second; mixed chorus, 
class A—Oberlin, first, Great Bend and Hays tied for sec- 
ond. Other contest winners were: piano—Jean Crabbs, 
Larned, first, Elizabeth Koops, Cawker City, second, Irene 
Epler, Norton, third; soprano—Marvel Biddle, Phillipsburg, 
first, Virginia Sailors, Dodge City, and Sybil Wingar, At- 
wood, tied for second, Velma Blinkley, Brewster, and Iona 
Mull, Great Bend, tied for third; baritone—Russell Boyd, 
Garfield, first, Miles Dolocek, Holyrood, second, Basil 
Johnson, Larned, third; alto—Laurdell Zeigler, Oakley, 
first, Ernestine Dobbs, Lebanon, second, Fausta Vernon, 
Oberlin, and Margaret Peck, Bunkerhill, tied for third; 
tenor—William Proctor, Norton, first, Manly Baker, 
Lebanon, second, Robert Archer, McDonald, third; bass- 
Harry Pinney, Ford, first; Edwin Cooke, Hays, second; 
LaVere Calkins, Colby, and Robert Osborne, Stockton, 
third; violin—Marjorie Morrison, Hoisington, first, Juan- 
ita Oskins, Hays, second, Katherine Sams, Great Bend, 
third. E. F 





Seven Years from a Shoe String 


‘ Charles Stratton, tenor, has worked his way up from 
nothing to an important position entirely by his own ef- 
forts. It may sometimes not seem altogether agreeable to 
people of this sort to have their early lives brought to 
light, but in the case of Mr. Stratton the success has been 
so noteworthy and so clearly the result of his own individual 
efforts, unaided by either assistance from home or scholar- 
ships, that it deserves to be put down on paper and made 
a permanent record. Mr. Stratton, as he says himself, is 
now seven years from a shoestore. It might sound like a 
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that he started on a shoestring. As a matter 
of fact he started life as assistant to his father in a small 
Southern community in a retail shoe store. His father, 
as Mr. Stratton states, thought that he could not get on 
without his son until the war came and then he found that 
he had to when his son enlisted in the marines. 

The Stratton family, it appears, was musical. A grand- 
father had a singing school in old Virginia and the family 
still preserves the tuning fork which he used in teaching, in 
lieu of an instrument, which was probably in those days and 
in that rural country unobtainable. Mr. Stratton’s mother 
also was musical and encouraged her son in his ambitions. 
His father quite naturally hoped that he would continue 
the business which he had built up, but young Charles felt 
otherwise about it and one day, with a couple of hundred 
dollars in his pocket, he packed up and went to Boston. 
Arriving there he started in with his studies and showed 
such promise that he was immediately successful in getting 
several church positions and other musical employment 
which gave him sufficient for support. He made up his 
mind that he would not come to New York until he had a 
Fifth Avenue church. One day he heard that a position 
was open at a Fifth Avenue church and without saying 
a word to anybody he took the train and came to New 
York to try for the position and got it. 

It was then only a very short time before Mr. Stratton 


pun to say 


began to be known outside of his church work. He is now 
at the Brick Presbyterian Church in New York and also 
at the Temple Beth-El. These are permanent positions, 
but they permit Mr. Stratton some leisure time in which he 
is able to accept temporary engagements. He has made 
two recital trips in the South. He has sung a number of 
times with the Boston Symphony and, in fact, with most 
of the orchestras in the East—Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
New York Symphony, New York Philharmonic, and under 
such es gag as Monteux, Gabrilowitsch, Koussevitzky, 
Stokowsky, etc. He was the tenor soloist in the Boston 
Symphony’s production of Sept, ils sont Sept, by Prokofieff, 
last year, and again this year when it was given in Boston 
and New York. He has sung as soloist at eleven concerts 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in two years and 
has recently sung in his nineteenth performance of the 
Ninth Symphony. He sang in the concert arrangement of 
st ge La Giara with the Philharmonic Orchestra in New 

York and seven times on tour. 

All of which, obviously, constitutes a record. This 
young tenor came to New York only three years ago, and, 
as he himself says, he simply kept his eye open for oppor- 
tunities and they came. Clearly, they continue to come 
because he makes good with each when it arrives. Here 
is an American born and American trained artist who has 
arrived, and surely no one ever deserved success more than 


he does 
Austral Facing Long English Tour 


Florence Austral, dramatic soprano, who completed the 
season in a blaze of glory at the Cincinnati Festival where 
she was hailed as “the greatest dramatic soprano of all 
times,” sailed recently for England for a much earned rest 
before her European concert tour begins in October. Under 
the management of Lionel Powell & Holt, Miss Austral and 
her husband, John Amadio, flutist, will begin a decidedly 
strenuous tour, playing twenty-seven dates in thirty-eight 
days. The tour begins in London at Royal Albert Hall on 
October 2 and concludes in Blackburn on November 18, with 
another London appearance booked for December 4. Also 
included in the tour is the famous Norwich Festival on 
October 27 and 28, and an appearance with the Halle Orches- 
tra at Manchester on October 22. Miss Austral will return 
here immediately after New Year’s for an extended tour 
which will again conclude with several festival engage- 
ments. 


Huss Pupils Win Prizes 

In New York Music Week competitions in this and past 
years the pupils of Henry Holden Huss and Mrs. Huss, 
teachers of piano and voice, have received silver medals. 
Three pupils entered by Mr. Huss who have won silver 
medals are Amy Balog, Charles Ames and William S. 
Craig. In a recent conversation, Mr. Huss recalled that it 
is just ten years since Paderewski especially requested Mr. 
Huss to arrange a pupils’ recital for him, which took place 
in the little old Steinway Hall, eight Huss pupils giving a 
varied program ranging from a Bach concerto for two 
pianos and several Beethoven sonatas, to Schumann and 
Rubinstein. Mr. and Mrs. Huss have both of them been 
judges in the district and interboro contests of the New 
York Music Week Assbciation. 


Schipa Sings in Spain 

On his way for a short visit to his mother in Rome, Italy, 
Tito Schipa stopped’ off at Madrid and Barcelona for four 
concert engagements, creating a riotous success with the 
demonstrative music lovers of those cities. King Alfonso 
and Queen Victoria of Spain were present at the first Ma- 
drid concert and invited the artist to spend the fifteen min- 
utes’ intermission in the royal box. 

Schipa arrived in Rome, June 6, giving a single concert 
there the next day and then visited his mother for a week 
before sailing for Buenos Aires, where he is engaged for a 
two months’ season in opera. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 











Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the Musicat Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


Q.—What method would you advise one to follow in 
learning how to memorize?—R. J. D. 


There are three principal ways of memorizing: with the 
ears, the eyes, and the touch. All three are so interrelated 
that in order to achieve the most satisfactory results you 
should develop all three. However, while playing from 
memory you will always depend more on the one with which 
‘you are naturally more strongly equipped. You will in- 
stinctively depend on more than one way perhaps in mem- 
orizing different parts of the same composition, according 
as the appeal is more natural to visual, aural or tactual facul- 
ty. That is to say, a passage that impresses one very 
strongly from the aural standpoint will be readily re- 
tained by the ear alone, while in others the mechanical 
sense more easily grasps an intricate passage, and, there- 
fore, the tactual sense is more prominent. At other times 
a combination of two or three of the methods mentioned 
may be involved in a single passage. F : 

Attention, concentration, accuracy and sufficient repeti- 
tions are inseparable from successful memorizing. The 
degree of success depends on the interest you take in the 
subject you want to impress your mind with. If you are 
interested enough to have a strong desire to remember a 
certain thing, you will consciously (or unconsciously) 
focus your attention and concentration to the extent that 
you will be able to “recall” it at your wish. You will easily 
observe the opposite results when interest is lacking and 
you “do not care very much.” 

Considering the fact that interest and attention are of 
vital importance,.do not begin your memory training with 
things that “bore” you. Also avoid too difficult or too 
complicated compositions. 

If you come to a place which, after several attempts does 
not want to “stick,” you had better leave this particular 
place for another time. Under no circumstances should 
you force your memorizing, for the first essential along this 
line is mental and physical poise. Allow yourself suf- 
ficient rest periods during your practice for there is noth- 
ing worse for the memory than fatigue. 

Some artists advocate an “unconscious” playing of the 
memorized composition. However, in my experience [| 
have observed a greater number of “break-downs” during 
performing among those who played “unconsciously” than 
of those who “followed” the musical idea or structure (or 
something ) while playing. The reasons for the failure of 
the “unconscious” player are various. Some suddenly 
“wonder” what comes next (a thing they never did at their 
rehearsals at home) and others were disturbed by unex- 
pected outward noises, etc. In similar cases the player who 
mentally “follows” during performing is at a distinct ad- 
vantage. Nor would | advise a complete separation of 
“conscious” and “unconscious” as there is surely no in- 
telligent reason for it. You should know the composition 
you perform from memory so that you are able to follow 
the musical idea—not rush pell mell ahead of it. On the 
other hand, it is not essential to “know every note” con- 
sciously. The outstanding principal parts of the com- 
position, the melodic outline, fundamental tones, certain 
harmonic progressions and modulations, or certain associa- 
tions—in a word, every thing musically important—should 
be intelligently, analytically approached and studied; the 
purely technical side, however, becomes “unconscious,” i. e., 
mechanical during performance. 

Theoretical studies are necessary to help you in analyz- 
ing and understanding the structure of the composition. 
Through that understanding you will gain confidence and 
you will learn to appreciate the difference between actually 
“knowing” a composition by memory and “being able to 
play it” from memory. 

Experience will teach you many valuable details in re- 
gard to this work, besides the above described principal 
ways. 

Some people find it easier to memorize each hand sepa- 
rately, or without the instrument, or again by repeating 
each phrase silently on the keyboard or in their minds, etc. 

It is advisable to pay special attention to places which 
are similar and yet different in harmonization, key or de- 
tails. Play them in close succession so that through com- 
parison you may impress the difference on your mind. 

One of the most important factors is accuracy in your 
first perusal of a composition. 

Educate yourself to be an attentive observer. Super- 
ficiality in observation is often nothing but a bad _ habit. 
Therefore, watch your habits. Habits become second na- 
ture. Bad memory reveals itself nearly always as an ac- 


cumulation of bad habits. 

In performance memory becomes a merging of the 
senses into a single unit, i. e., the aesthetic and emotional 
reaction of the player to the musical content. 

Your other questions will be answered as time permits. 

+ eos 


Q.—How should one practice to gain speed? Is it better 
to keep a slow tempo, and then double the time, or gain 
speed gradually as one becomes sure of the notes.—A. B. 


The forming of proper playing habits such as will ensure 
speed can only be acquired through slow practice. The 
mechanism—from shoulder to finger tip—must be in a per- 
fectly natural stage. This has been explained somewhat in 


my answer to question II on page 12 of the MusicaL, 


Courier of June 9. I would suggest that you read it care- 
fully. 

If you should attempt to reach a high degree of speed be- 
fore the proper playing conditions have been attained you 
will find that you “force” the speed by direct arm and fing- 
er “push” instead of through the effortless release from a 
floating arm. This results in lack of surety and fatigue. 


‘if written as in Illus. I and reversed as in 
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As a matter of fact, one player may give the impression 
of great speed while another who really plays much faster 
fails to give a sense of great speed to his performance. 
The secret lies in the perfection of detail, the crisp even 
delivery of each individual tone. Speed is relative just as 
marks of expression are relative. You will succeed in im- 
pressing your listeners with a real sense of speed only when 
you retain a feeling of still having a reserve which is not 
touched. Never play to your limit of speed. 

Velocity playing demands of the player the ability to 
think tone successions in groups. I would suggest strong- 
ly the use of rhythmic groups such as the following. For 
instance a passage of sixteenth notes may be practiced as 
in Illus, II and 
after Illus. II] reversed as in Illus. [V. The same can be 
done with eight slow and eight quick and reversed. 

An influence that will tend to make steady your passage 
playing is to practice with points of rest. Start with hav- 
ing a point of rest for every four notes as in Illus, V, then 
one for every eight notes as in Illus. VI. This gives time 
for the passage to impress itself upon the mind as well as 
giving time for the mental preparation necessary for the 
passage to follow. 
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Another excellent way is to practice slowly using finger 
staccato. Special care must be taken that each key is 
struck to the bottom of the keyboard and that this manner 
of practice is not continued for too long at one time as it is 
very fatiguing. A slow legato should follow. This man- 
ner of practice will ensure clarity and evenness in execu- 
tion. 

Your question as to whether it is better to double the 
speed immediately following the slow tempo or to gain 
speed gradually may be answered in the affirmative with 
the following reservations. Begin by gaining speed very 
gradually until the tempo is reached; then go back to the 
slow and immediately double the speed. If you are not 
successful try the slow tempo again with intermediate (one 
or two) degrees of speed. 

It is impossible here, of course, to suggest all the means 
available to develop speed. However, regardless of the 
method you employ do not fail to play at all times to the 
full depth of the keys even in pianissimo. This habit will 
prevent inaccuracy. 

Philipp Emanuel Bach, in his book entitled The True 
Art of Piano Playing (published in 1759), already has 
said: “Also in the quickest thoughts one must thereby give 
every note its right pressure. Otherwise the touch will be 
uneven and indistinct.” 

* * a 

Q.—I would be grateful if you could give me any sug- 
gestion of how I could improve the touch of my pupils and 
if such a thing can be taught.—K. B. 


If you wish to create something beautiful you must 
have a vision of it, to a certain degree at least, preceding 
creation. The painter has a very definite idea of the col- 
ors he intends to use for his picture, and will not stop 
striving until he realizes his ideal. A pianist will never 
produce lovelier sounds on his instrument than he can im- 
agine. However, his tone ideal can be greatly improved 
by close comparison. You should play alternately and 
slowly each phrase and so make him realize different 
qualities of sound. This will induce a musically sensitive 
nature to use his ear critically and thus he will finally suc- 
ceed in improving tonal conception. This, however, must 
be kept up for some time, otherwise at best you will have 
only succeeded in improving the tong quality in a few com- 
positions. But the purpose of this exercise should be the 
schooling of the ear in fine differentiation of tone qual- 
ities and shadings. 

It is generally in the early training that the damage is 
done. Too little attention is paid during the first years to 
tone quality. The fact that exercises or scales are re- 
peated for years with utter disregard to tone quality or 
shading creates that “inner” deafness towards tonal beauty 
which will later show in interpretation and will be difficult 
to overcome. 

If you teach children do not lose sight of this during 
your lessons. 

I would suggest that they sing (with words) their five- 
finger exercises in order to induce expression. However, 
the exercise must be well practiced before the singing is 
begun for it may divert their attention and result in sloppy 
execution, 


Claudine Leeve to Go to Europe 


Claudine Leeve, soprano, who has just closed a highly suc- 


cessful season, sails for Europe on the Homeric, July 2. 
Mme. Leeve has firmly established herself in New Eng- 
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land as a singer whose work yields uncommon pleasure, 
thanks to a lovely, natural voice, vocal skill of a high order 
and imagination as an interpreter. During the past season 
she has had numerous appearances as recitalist and also as 
soloist with the Boston Sinfonietta and the Fiedler Trio. 
As usual, Mme. Leeve will do some singing abroad before 
returning to this country. 


Worcester Festival October 5-8 

The 1927 Worcester Festival, Albert Stoessel, conductor, 
will take place in Mechanics Hall, Worcester, Mass., Octo- 
ber 5-8. The choral works to be presented include King 
David, a symphonic Psalm (first American performance 
outside of New York, Arthur Honegger; The Highway- 
man, a cantata, Deems Taylor; Then Round About the 
Starry Throne (from Samson) and How Dark, Oh Lord! 
Are They Decrees (from Jephtha), Handel; The Coffee 
Cantata, J. S. Bach; A Festival Prelude, based on a chorale, 
prelude and three chorales, J. S. Bach; prayer and finale 
from Lohengrin, Wagner; Two Folksongs (Cuban and 
Zuni Indian), H. W. Loomis; Turn Back Oh Man and 
Scenes from Carmen, Gustave Holst. The chorus now 
numbers about 330, the largest in some years past. The 
soloists selected for the concerts this year are Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Anna Case, Arthur Hackett-Granville, Grace Devine, 
Mildred Faas, Richard Hale, Yolanda Mero, Marie Sun- 
delius, Mischa Mischakoff and Lillian Martin. There will 
as usual be a children’s concert on Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 8. 


Large Enrollment for -Hutcheson’s Class 


There is promise of another full quota of enthusiastic 
Hutcheson fans who will take advantage of the session at 
Chautauqua to enroll in the master class for pianists which 
is conducted each summer by Mr. Hutcheson. In Sherwood 
Hall, which tops a slight eminence overlooking Lake Chau 
tauqua, the students meet for lessons and the varied lec- 
tures on teaching and technical problems given by Mr 
Hutcheson, and in addition they enjoy the request programs 
suggested by students that never exhaust the seemingly lim- 
itless repertory of this prominent pianist and teacher. 


Fitchburg Enjoys Heinrich Gebhard 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, added another to his long list 
of successes when he appeared as soloist at the fourth con- 
cert of the Fitchburg Choral Society recently. Mr. Geb- 
hard gave an exhibition of his gifts as musician and virtuoso 
in the Hungarian fantasy for piano and orchestra of Liszt 
- in a group of pieces labeled Chopin, Gebhard and Verdi- 
1szt. 
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These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 3 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON : 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Allen, Pianist 

Melba Aiter, Mezzo-Soprano 

Edith Browning, Soprano 

Anna Case, the Popular American Soprano 

Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 

Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Geora Co. 

Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 

Giuseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Paul de Marky, Pianist 

Rafaelo Diaz, American Tenor 

Daisy Elgin, Soprano 

Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera 

Beniamino Gigil, the World’s Greatest Tenor 

Curtiss Grove, Lieder Singer 

Hallie Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 

Rosa Low, American Soprano 

Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operutic Recitalist 

Mary gore e Coloratura Soprano 

Queena Mario, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cellist 

Rosa Raisa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Co. 

Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co. 

Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 

Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 

Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the. Metropolitan Opera Co 

Alberto Saivi, World’s Greatest Harpist 

Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic Soprano 

Jessie Siatis, Soprano 

Erich Sorantin, Violinist 

irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 

Donald Thayer, American Baritone 

Anne Tyson, Contralto 

John Charles Thomas, America’s Own Baritone 

Mischa Weisbord, A New Violin Sensation 


also 
The Three Marmein Sisters — Delightful Novelty 
Dancers 


and 
The Biitmore Friday Morning Musicales 
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Will Continue Teaching in New York 
Throughout July and August 
Special Classes 
Resumes Regular Teaching Season October 25 
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MUSIC ON THE AIR 





(The unusual interest which this new radio department 
has aroused proves conclusively its value. It has been a 
pleasure to find some worth-while material, both as to artists 
and music, reaching the public through the means of the 
radio. The Musicar Courier is anxtous to give every en- 
couragement to this movement and therefore soil continue 
to publish weekly comments on what is taking place “on the 
air” with regard to good music. Readers of the MusIcaL 
Courier are cordially invited to submit material for this 
department. Tue Eprror.) 


In the Herald Tribune of Sunday, June 12, there ap- 
peared an editorial by Stuart Hawkins (Pioneer) which we 
are pleased to quote in part. “On the Radio,” the depart- 
ment which Mr. Hawkins has been carrying for some time, 
has entered our daily reading list and in it we have con- 
stantly found displayed a true spirit of interest and excellent 
judgment with regard to music on the radio. In commenting 
on the fact that there had been several vocal broadcastings 
of merit during the week, the writer continued this dis- 
cussion on the value of radio singing in these terms: 

Its first effect, I believe, is in the encouragement of 
home singing. I have yet to find a radio listener who does 
not, at some time or other, join in with the voice, or voices, 
coming from the loud speaker Coupled with this is 
a realization by the listener that singing should be a purely 
personal matter, not to be inflicted upon a weary world 
without discretion. It may be that the growing generation, 
having felt ungrateful toward so many eager vocalists via 
radio, will cease to devote their lives to forcing coloratura 
antics and tearful te norings upon an ungrateful world, while 
those with natural will be encouraged to study in 
private until they are able to make music with their voices. 

“Its second beneficial effect is, I fear, 
for than felt. In awakening the public to the 
that squawling and chest-heaving do not constitute singing, 
radio may yet achieve something. Already I have found 
cause for rejoicing that some are profiting by their radio 
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experience, and are presenting fewer vocal gymnasts than 
was once their habit. And sometimes I fancy that the 
motion picture and vaudeville audiences applaud less fervidly 
after a nasal soprano has swooped fiercely up to a flatted C 
than they used to. Yes, if America must continue to place 
the concert singer on a higher musical plane than it does the 
symphony orchestra, radio may do some good for singing 
in America.” 

If there were more who held Mr. Hawkins’ interest in 
the raising of the standards of music and musicians on the 
radio, the process of elimination would be a vigorous and 
profitable one. 

On TurRNING THE DIAL 

Monday, June 13.—Celia Branz was featured on Roxy’s 
program and though the young singer did herself proud, i 
was the familiar strains of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado 
that delighted most. Gilbert and Sullivan, even in tabloid, 
is wistful music, and Roxy afforded an excellent rendition 
of it. The Spotlight Hour following close on this enter- 
tainment stood in danger- of contrast, but instead drew from 
us the highest of merited praise. With Erva Giles and 
Harold Sanford as leads, heard in tuneful Herbert melodies, 
it was a highly representative program of music of the 
lighter vein. The A & P Gypsies favored us with a last 
recital of the season, opening with a vigorous rendition of 
the second Brahms Hungarian Dance. One other selection 
truly enjoyed was the Tschaikowsky ballet suite, The Lake 
of Swans. Tschaikowsky seems to be particularly grateful 
for broadcasting, and the orchestra was in an obvious mood 
for interpreting him. John Barnes Wells appeared again 
as the soloist and with his ever pleasing tenor sang some 
favorite ballads. For excellence of ensemble work must be 
mentioned a few moments which were enjoyed in listening 
to the St. Cecilia Ensemble over WLWL, and The Belgian 
Trio over WGBS which gave a parting hour before going 
on a summer vacation. George Barrere and his ensemble 
on WABC returned with a diversified program. Anca 
Seidlova and Martha Thompson, pianists, whose two-piano 
ensemble is reviving memories of the famous Sutro sisters 
in the ‘nineties, played over station WNYC. Their program 
included the Mozart sonata in D major, Brahms’ five waltzes 
as arranged by the composer, and the Arensky Romance and 
Polonaise. Station WNYC, of which Herman Neuman 4 
been the musical director since its, opening in July, 1924, 
owned by the municipality of New York and prides itself 
on broadcasting features of public service balanced with 
entertainment of an educational and pleasing character. 

Tuesday, June 14.—The Edison Hour, with its constantly 
fine programs, was the feature on this evening, and it was 
sincerely regretted that the new wave allocations had not 
yet come into use, as the continual interference of other 
stations prevented us from hearing a concert made up of 
orchestral pieces by Mozart, Delibes and the entire selections 
from Scheherezade of Rimsky-Korsakoff. However, we 
were able to catch the strains of John Leoncavallo’s oboe 
solos, a Nocturne by Bassi and de Boisdeferre’s Village 
Scene. This concert prefaced a lighter series of programs 
which will be given during the summer. Those who have 
been faithful listeners to the Edison Hour sincerely hope 
that the fall will bring back the same enjoyable type of 
concerts that have been coming faithfully all past season 
Elizabeth Kravtoz is the talented and highly colored pianist 
who played the first movement of the Beethoven Appassio- 
nata sonata over WGBS. Sanka, the Seer, made his debut 
in an atmosphere of Orientalism backed by orchestral strains 
of Amy Woodford Finden selections. There is a peculiarly 
elusive mystic quality with the association of the East that 
lends itself to narration which is highly pleasing as radio 
entertainment. Over WOR there was a short organ pro- 
gram which was interesting, but in vain did our ears hold 
out for the voice of Walter Neff—and we did want to hear 
this baritone. 

Wednesday, June 15.—After hurried attempts for new 
logging the Maxwell Coffee Hour was heard over WJZ, 
having as its featured artist Michael Gusikoff, violinist 
Mr. Gusikoff has held the honored positions of concert- 
master with the St. Louis and Philadelphia orchestras and 
now holds the same position with the New York Symphony. 
according to statements. The program was made up entirely 
of Shilkret compositions, whose creator is none other than 
the conductor of the Maxwell Orchestra. In reply to the 
many and various questions asked Mr. Shilkret, he told the 
listeners of his first attempts at composing, of the diversified 
subjects which have been his inspiration, and also com- 
mented on some of the selections offered during the evening. 
The Negro Spiritual, New England Landscape, and Vision, 
were specially lovely. Mr. Gusikoff is a violinist of deep 
coloring, whom we hope to hear more at length. Joe Green 
and his orchestral companions gave solos on the Xylophone 
with vivid descriptive effect in The Dance of the Toy 
Regiment. 

Thursday, June 16.—Frances Paperte, 
WEAF, was unusually pleasing in her program, which in- 
cluded Pale Moon, L’ Anneau d’Argent and an aria from 
Mignon. Miss Paperte’s voice is one of those rich timbred 
instruments which carries without) the least seeming effort, 
and this fact alone would assure the artist of good recording. 
Added to this, nevertheless, she has a style which is distin- 
guished. Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist, who followed, is a 
technician par excellence which faculty he exhibited minutely 
in the playing of the two movements in the Max Bruch D 
minor concerto. He has a tone which is limpid and smooth 
but the interpretation could have had something of a more 
moving quality to it. But Mr. Birkenholz is talented and 
in more contrasting selections than these two movements he 
may have greater scope for opportunity. The French Trio 
over WOR brought to us impressions of quaint hoop skirts 
and frilled collars in their combination of harp, violin and 
flute. It is surprising how well these instruments blend in 
spite of our fears for the flute predominance. No such 
defect was noticeable and the Polish Dance and Kierulf 
Serenade were two highly effective and well rendered num- 
bers. Gordon Gordon, baritone soloist, has an especially 
deep toned instrument and in his selection from Massenet’s 
Herodiade gave evidence of highly dramatic ability. Faust, 
over WPCH, we would have enjoyed, but it is evident that 
all adjustments on the new wave lengths have not been made. 

Friday, June 17.—Alice Kurkjian, soprano of Boston and 
Philadelphia, gave a program of colorful Armenian folk 
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songs assisted by Armenian musicians, over WRNY. Little 
is known about this type of music so that the group proved 
an interesting compilation. Featuring the E major theme 
of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, the Philco Hour returned 
as usual to provide an hour of diversion. The Royal Music 
Makers preceding this, on WJZ, offered Songs of the Seas. 
The second summer concert of the Cities Service Orchestra 
and Cavaliers was again broadcast from Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall through WEAF. 

Saturday, June 18—From WBZ the seventh broadcasting 
of the Boston “Pop” concerts from Symphony Hall took 
place. Alfredo Casella, conductor, divided the program into 
several groups in which works by Berlioz had a prominent 
part. Spontini’s overture to Olympie and Beethoven’s March 
from the Ruins of Athens completed the first group; Korsa- 
koff’s Scheherezade, Wagner’s Prelude and Love Death, and 
the overture to the Flying Dutchman were other numbers 
of interest. Locally the Goldman Band was the most im- 
portant concert. Opening with the Wedding March from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, the program 
continued with Mozart’s overture to the Magic Flute, Bach's 
Kol Nidrei, Wagner's Bourree, excerpts from Lohengrin, 
Offenbach’s overture to Orpheus and the important solo at- 
traction by Lotta Madden, the aria Ritorna Vincitor. Miss 
Madden has a typical operatic voice, though she is quite 
capable in her versatility to give charm to My Laddie and 
Goldman’s In the = ag Yo used as encores. The orches- 
tral arrangement of the Lucia sextet brought Mr. Goldman 
rapturous applause, after which he added two of his own 
works, favorites of the band’s audiences—On the Pier and 
On the Mall—which aroused cheers from a huge crowd. 
Reminiscences of Ireland, as arranged by Godfrey, brought 
the program to a close, and with the strains of The Last 
Rose of Summer and Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms we understood exactly what Mr. Hawkins 
meant when he stated that the radio encourages home singing. 
Before this we had heard an excellent pianist with the 
Gramatan Trio over WGBS. 

Sunday, June 19.—When we tuned in on the Capitol pro- 
gram the orchestra in the theater was giving a lively 
medley of familiar airs, and on going to the studio with 
the Family, Doris La Verne was the first of the artists to 
give solo numbers. Of the two choices her interpretation 
of Albeniz’ Malaguena was a crystalline and limpid rendi- 
tion. Her technic is as fluent in the longer passages as it 
is clean in the shorter. Richard Hale, now well associated 
with the Capitol, sang a baritone arrangement of Burleigh’s 
A Gotta Home in Dat Rock, and after.a contralto solo, 
William Robyne, who has a well modulated tenor used 
easily and smoothly, gave The Dawn of Tomorrow. Later, 
he also added Under the Moon. Before the reception to 
Lindbergh was shown, Billy Axt had his little bit to say in 
a lively but short sketch, I'll See You in St. Louis, Louis. 
We could not catch the name of the baritone who sang If 
Thou Didst Love Me, but he has an excellent voice, rich and 
opulent. Laura Vicci, Capitol harpist, added her bit with a 
Serenade by Hasselmans and her playing is so delightful 
that she need not worry as to Announcer Dowd’s inquiry, 
“What do they do in heaven for harp strings since they are 
made of catgut?” No doubt arrangements will be made for 
her when she gets there; she is worth it. The Sevillianos 
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Reside at the magnificent Apartment Hotel over- 
looking Central Park, and facing Museum Gardens. 
Only a few minutes from Broadway, Fifth Avenue 
and the shopping and theater centers. Dining serv- 
ice unsurpassed. Residential and transient. 

Send for illustrated booklet and rates. 


Direction of M. SPARK 
JOHN J. SCOFIELD, Manager 
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replaced the three piano program which was to have been 
given over WJZ; this was their first program on the air. 
Godfrey Ludlow and Lolita Gainsborg were heard in the 
Andante of the concerto by Edward Elgar, the Gigue by 
Goetze, and a Passacaglia by Gervais. These artists are 
such excellent musicians that it is always with regret that 
we have to turn to something else. Nevertheless, as the 
American singers were on the Atwater Kent program the 
interruption was essential. This well grouped ensemble of 
voices proved particularly happy in a concert of familiar 
airs, Dudley Buck’s arrangement of Robin Adair, Maley’s 
Lass o’ Mine, Kathleen Mavourneen and The Keys of 
Heaven are numbers known in every music-lover’s home. 
Redfern Hollinshead’s solo, The Bonnie Banks of Loch 
Lomond, should also be noted as a pleasing detail of the 
program. Other musical events of value were the appear- 
ance of Oscar Shumsky, juvenile violinist, who included 
one of his own compositions on a taxing program. This 
was heard on the Young Artists’ Program on WEAF, and 
Father Finn, director of the Paulist Choir, was heard on the 
Welte Mignon. From WGL Theodore Fishberg eulogized 
Wagner in his program with the Little Symphony, and the 
Grieg Peer Gynt suite was featured by the Concert En- 
semble, while the Gaelic Artists were scheduled for WGBS. 
Facts oF INTEREST 

A new Royal Commission on Wireless has been appointed 
in Sydney, Australia, whose chief business is to be the ad- 
justing of all trouble arising within the wireless field. 
Broadcasting from Sydney to all parts of New South Wales 
has been practically inaudible both during day and night 
programs and this matter is to be taken up. 

Broadcasting in India will begin early in 
which talent will be drawn from local sources. 

A Copenhagen broadcasting station gave an all-European 
concert during which in three hours programs from London, 
Paris, Toulouse, Bremen, Prague, Lagenberth, Moscow, 
Berlin, Daventry, Brussels, Oslo, Frankfurt and Lyons 
were heard. 

The Edison Hour has changed its schedule for the sum- 
mer and will be known as the Musician’s Palette in the new 
series. During the ten concerts, instruments of the orchestra 
will be featured. 

The world’s DX record has been made by Arthur Wald 
when he logged JOAK station in Japan, 7,270 air miles 
away. This is Tokyo's central broadcasting station. At 
the time Mr. Wald tuned in, an organ concert was being 
broadcast. 

When Reinald Werrenrath sang at the dinner given by the 
Press Club in Washington for Lindbergh on June 11 the 
occasion marked the first time that music had been trans- 
mitted from coast to coast. Another record for N. B. C. 

WPCH has moved into new quarters in the Park Central 
Hotel located at Seventh Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street. 

Canada will broadcast for the whole world on July 1, 
giving a concert by the great carillon. 

The Capitol Artists Bureau, of which A. G. Franklin is 
director, supplies artists to WCGU; also selling by way of 
air concert tours for artists and orchestras. 

Lucia Carlino is a young dramatic soprano who will make 
her debut on the air over WCGU shortly. It is claimed 
that she has a soprano of fine quality and is possessed of 
a highly colorful temperament. Miss Carlino studied under 
Giulia Valda of Paris. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 
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Jessica Dragonette a Radio Favorite 
One of the most popular singers on the permanent staff 


of station WEAF is Jessica Dragonette. She not only has 
been the soprano. of The Musical Comedy Company on Sat- 
urday nights, but she is also the Coca-Cola girl. In addi- 
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tion to Miss Dragonette’s weekly radio work, the National 
Broadcasting Company keeps her busy with concerts out- 
of-town. Among her recent engagements were: a concert 
at Newark, N. J., on March 28; Morristown, N. J., April 
27; Plainfield, N. J.. May 20; Meriden, Conn., May 25. 
Miss Dragonette has already been engaged for a recital at 
Bernardston, Mass., on October 

A recent criticism in the New York Telegram of her ap- 
pearance on WEAF’s Balkite Hour in The Circle of Ro- 
mance read as follows: “The half-hour was a pleasant 
period which rose to exceptional heights only when the so- 
prano soloist assumed the center of the microphone. Hers 
is one of those exceedingly rare voices which carries real 
personality, evén after it has passed through a transmitter, 
a few miles of space, a receiving set and a loud speaker.” 
For the past four years Miss Dragonette has been a pupil 
of Estelle Liebling, who feels that there is a rare it terpre- 
tative talent combined with unusual musicianship. 
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Shavitch on Way to Coast 


Vladimir Shavitch passed through New York last week 
on his way to the Pacific Coast where he is to conduct con- 
certs at the Hollywood Bowl and in the San Francisco sum- 
mer series. Mr. Shavitch just came from Europe where 
he has been appearing as guest conductor in Madrid and 
Paris. He was very warmly received in both places. The 
accompanying snapshot shows him with Perez-Casas, the 
regular conductor of the Madrid Philharmonic, and Georges 
Enesco, who was the soloist at the concert conducted by 
Mr. Shavitch on May 18. In Paris Mr. Shavitch con- 
ducted a. special concert of which the proceeds were pre- 
sented to the fund being collected for a Beethoven monu- 
ment. Edouard Herriot is the president of the committee 
upon which are many of the most distinguished men and 
women of France. The concert was given by an orchestra 
composed of members of the Conservatoire Orchestra and 
the Choeur Mixte:de Paris with 200 members. The soloist 
was Joseph Lampkin, violinist, who played the Glazounoft 
concerto. Other: numbers on the program were by Mozart, 
Prokofieff and Gretchaninoff and the concert terminated 
with a performance of the ninth symphony, with Elsa de 


VLADIMIR SHAVITCH WITH PEREZ-CASAS 


AND GEORGES ENESCO 


Luzt-Lussando, Ethel MHottinger, Georges and 


Georges de Mulder in the solo parts. 
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Closing Concerts at Toronto Conservatory 
Can.—The Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
Dr. Ernest MacMillen, B.A., F.R.C.O., principal, who suc- 
ceeded the late Dr. Vogt, held its annual closing concerts 
recently in Massey Hali. The quartet and trio compositions 
were by students of the Conservatory and the string parts 
were played by membérs of the faculty. Two -evenings 
were devoted to the concerts. 

On May 18, the program included: Phantasie-suite for 
string quartet, partly based on folk song melodies, by Roy 
Angus, a pupil in composition of Dr. MacMillen; Prologue 
from Pagliacci sung by George Bowley, pupil of William 
». Armstrong; concerto in A minor, op. 16, Grieg, ones 
by Margaret Miles, pupil of Harvey Robb, with the latter 
playing the orchestral part; O del mio dolce Ardor, Gluck, 
and Se tu m’ami, Pergolesi, rendered by Ruby Moss, pupil 
of Mr. Slater; two piano selections by Phyllis Leith, pupil 
of W. O. Forsyth; an aria from Puccini's Boheme and a 
song, by Ernest Simpson, pupil of Dalton Baker; the Bruch 
concerto in G Minor, Jack Kash, pupil of Dr. Luigi von 
Kunits; two selections by Laura Burnett, soprano; Lorne 
Davidson, tenor, and Norman Cherrie, baritone, pupils of 
Dr. Albert Ham; concerto No. 4 in G major by Beethoven, 
played by Jack Fruitman, pupil of Viggo Kihl; Spring 
Song of the Robin Woman from Shanewis, sung by L. 
May Barber, L.T.C.M., pupil of Arthur Blight, and the 
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IN ROCK HILL, S. ¢ 

Dorsey Whittington, on the left, and 
eminent teachers, who will hold master 
College, Rock Hill, S. 


Alexander Savine, 
in Winthrop 


summer 


classes 
C., during the 





final number, the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, by 
Jack Peters, pupil of Frank Welsman. 

The second program was equally diversified and the man 
ner in which it was rendered was of that 
each and every artist, as was the case first evening, 
was the recipient of warm applause. 


such excellence 
on the 


Montclair Hears Katherine Palmer 
Katherine Palmer, lyric soprano, is continually 
booked for appearances. The most recent of these took 
place with the Montclair Glee Club on May 19. Other 
northern New Jersey choral organizations with which she 
has appeared, and with success, are the Nutley Choral Club 
and the Westfield Club, with both of which she has been 
assured re-engagements for next season. Miss Palmer was 
also acclaimed when she sang recently with one of the most 
important of the Middle Western choral organizations, the 
Apollo Club of St. Louis. 


being 


Walter Arrives 

Among those who arrived in 
S.S. Reliance of the Hamburg-American 
Walter with Mrs. Walter and their daughter Margarete 
Walter, who is an actress. In the passenger list also was 
Professor Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy of Hamburg 


—— 
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Bruce SIMONDS 


“Amazes with the variety of his expressive resources.” 


WARREN MORNING MIRROR: 


“The exquisite accentuation was rarely artistic. 
“Mr. 
poured forth from the incomparable rhythmic tale.’ 


WARREN TRIBUNE: 
“He brings out an AMAZING VARIETY OF EXPRESS- 
IVE RESOURCES; 


possessed so many possibilities of expression.” 


Exclusive Management: 
Steinway Piano 


PIANIST 


Simonds held the listeners intent on every note which 


one scarcely was aware that the piano 


“command of the most wonderful pianissimo.” 
“wonderful technique and artistry.” 


Bookings Season 1927-28 
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CoLuMBIA SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT WEEK 
Cuicaco..-A commencement program, such as is cus- 
tomary with colleges and universities, including a week with 
full schedule of events by members of the various classes, 
and closing with the graduating exercises on Saturday eve- 
ning, June 18, in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, 
was given by the Columbia School of Music. The week 
began with a program by the accompanying and coaching 
departments, June 14, in the school Recital Hall. Wednes- 
day evening's program contained original compositions by 
members of the theory classes of Adolf Brune. The en- 
semble department, under the direction of Ruth Ray, fur- 
nished the program for Thursday evening. An honor pro- 
gram was presented by the academic and preparatory 
departments on Saturday afternoon, and Clare Osborne Reed 
awarded the certificates in these departments after the pro- 
gram. The twenty-sixth annual commencement graduating 
exercises on Saturday evening, June 18, closed the week's 
activities. This program was presented by the Columbia 
School Gieg Club, wey School String Ensemble, and 
Ruth Ray, violinist, Fred Wise, tenor, and Mary Esther 
Winslow, pianist, race Ra of the faculty. Members of the 
faculty assisted Directress Clare Osborne Reed in the con- 
ferring of degrees, diplomas and certificates on a very large 
class 
ALEXANDER ZUKOVSKY PRESENTS PUPILS 
There was much for which Alexander Zukovsky might be 
happy and beam with pride at the recital at which. this 
prominent violinist and teacher presented several pupils, 
June 12, at the Woman's City Club Recital Hall, for every 
student appearing set forth exceptionally fine violin play 
ing. Zukovsky’s splendid training was especially in evidence 
in the Haydn quartet No. 2, played by Mischa Zukovsky, 
first violin; Katherine Sneath, second violin; Theodore 
Schreiber, viola, and Barbara Sneath, cello, and in the 
Concertante for four violins by Maurer, played by Carol 
Clapp, Eleanor Kaplan, Theodore Schreiber and Mischa 
Zukovsky, all members of the Zukovsky ensemble class. 
students, too, reflected credit on their distinguished 
Helen Straszek, Layra Ruhig, Eleanor Kaplan, 
Clapp and Royal Eddy, playing solo numbers by 
Korsakoff, Bolzzoni, Lalo and Tschaikowsky. 
Cave THOMPSON IN RECITAL 


The successful blind Thompson, 
annual Chicago recital, Playhouse 
Leon BENDITZzKY 


These 
mentor 
Carol 
Rimsky 
pianist, Cave gave his 
June 12, at the 
IN GREAT DEMAND 

Known as.a pianist-accompanist par excellence, Leon Ben- 
ditzky is in great demand, many eminent artists engaging 
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him to assist them at their Chicago and Middle West recitals 
and concerts. More than one hundred of the most promi- 
nent artists now appearing before the public call upon Ben- 
ditzky whenever they appear in this vicinity, making him 
one of the busiest pianist-accompanists of which the Windy 
City boasts. Last season his many activities kept him con- 
stantly on the go, for besides appearing as accompanist and 
pianist, Mr. Benditzky teaches large classes at the North 


LEON BENDITZKY 


Shore 
ment. 
occasions he 


Conservatory of Music, as head of the piano depart- 
In both capacities he was kept so busy that on many 
was compelled to turn down important en- 
gagements. Artists whom Benditzky has assisted once in 
concert or recital seek his services again and again. A 
splendid musician, he is equal to all demands. Thus, his 
popularity ! 
ANNE Hyatt Pupits Busy 

Two pupils of the Anne Hyatt American Academy of 
Music appeared this week at the Majestic Theater—the 
Ziegler sisters (popular radio stars)—and next week Edith 
Blair appears there. These artists have studied only at the 
American Academy of Music. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The summer master school and normal session of the 
American Conservatory will commence June 27 and extend 
for six weeks until August 6. Practically all of the leading 
teachers will be present, and there will be master classes by 
Josef Lhevinne, distinguished pianist, and Oscar Saenger 
of New York City, a voice teacher of international repu- 
tation. 

The master class to be given by Josef Lhevinne has cre- 
ated a great deal of interest throughout this country, judging 
from the large number of enrollments received. Professional 
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About two years ago, Harry O. Osgood, late as- 
sociate editor of the MusicaL Courter, loaned a violin 
to a certain teacher of that instrument, to be re- 
tained until the owner requested it. Unfortunately 
Mr. Osgood’s records have been mislaid and his 
widow, Mrs. Osgood, desires to get possession of the 
instrument as soon as possible. Mrs. Osgood would 
appreciate it if the person to whom the violin was 
loaned would return it at once to the MusICcAL 
Courter Company, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 











pianists, advanced students and teachers from all parts of 
the country are in Chicago to take this opportunity to study 
with one of the world’s greatest pianists. In addition to 
private instruction, Mr. Lhevinne is taking four repertory 
teachers’ classes each week. 

Edward E. Rutledge, baritone and artist-student of John 
T. Read, has joined the Lloyd Shanklin Evangelistic party 
as soloist and choir director. 

Voice pupils of Verna McCombs appeared in recital at 
the Conservatory, June 14. Ella Heil, soprano, artist- pupil 
of Miss McCombs, has accepted the position as soloist in 
one of the larger churches in East Chicago. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Operatic Scenes by Mme. Vinello Johnson’s 
Pupils 

Acts from Rigoletto, Il Trovatore and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana were given under Mme. Johnson's direction on May 
24 at the Fine Arts Theater, Boston. Anthony Guarino por- 
trayed the duke in acts two and three of Rigoletto, with 
Ida om Gilda; Mardis Brown, Rigoletto; Lillian 
Smith, Giovanna, and Maddelena; in act two of II Trova- 
tore were William Hughes, Manrico ; Florilla Shaw, Azu- 
cena, and Donal Ross, the messenger. In the first half of 
Cavalleria Rusticana were Anna Finkelstein-Porter, San- 
tuzza; William Hughes, Turiddu; Lillian Smith, Lola; 
Florilla Shaw, Lucia. Velma Bennett sang Ah, Fors e Lui 
from La Traviata; Sally MacGaughey, O, Mio Fernando 
from La Favorita. The orchestra was conducted by Alberto 
Baccolini of the San Carlo Opera Company. 


People’s Chorus Concert 

The last concert of the series of the People’s Chorus was 
held on June 16 at Town Hall, Paulo Gruppe, cellist, being 
the soloist. As has been customary with these meetings, 
the audience was called upon to sing and there were sight- 
reading demonstrations. The whole affair was under the 
direction of Mr. Camilieri. Admission has been free to 
all of the performances and large audiences have attended 
and seem to get considerable enjoyment out of the pro- 
ceedings. The idea of encouraging choral singing in this 
informal manner is a good one and it is to be hoped that 
it will lead to an increased interest in that sort of music- 
making. 


Robert Braun Sails 
Robert Braun, director of the Braun School of Music, 
Pottsville, Pa., left on June 18 on the §.S. Veendam for an 
extended vacation abroad. He is accompanied on the trip by 
Mrs. Braun. 
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I SEE THAT 


Leningrad has a big concert season for which the subscrip- 
tion system was introduced for the first time in ien 
years. 

Albert Coates conducted the first performance of Verdi's 
Masked all in Leningrad, 

An event of interest was the Manuel de Falla Festival in 
Paris when the composer appeared and much oi his 
music was performed. 

Yves Tinayre has created great interest in Paris. 

Berlin hears a brithant revival ot 11 ‘rovatore. 

Kurt Weil has just finished a one-act opera. 

Paul Schmitz has been appointed first conductor of the 
Munich Opera. 

Werrenrath will begin his new season in August. 

William Simmons will tour to the coast next January. 

Pasquale Amato will not go to the Chicago Musical College 
but will teach in New York all summer. 

Curtis Institute students are engaged by two orchestras. 

League of Composers announces its plans. 

Carnegie Tech Summer School opens June 27. 

Richard Buhlig aroused much favorable comment in his re- 
cent European appearances. 

The scholarships given by Robert E. Schmitz are unique. 

Cleveland is sponsoring a five weeks’ concert season in the 
municipal parks this summer. 

A celebration for the Diamond Jubilee of Canada will be 
held on July 1. 

Paderewski is to return for another tour next season. 

The Beggar’s Opera, as London revived it, is to be heard in 
America this coming season. 

Oscar Saenger is offering free scholarships 
Conservatory of Music this summer. 

Dr. Herbert J. Tily has been presented with a gold medal 
by the Sesquicentennial Association. 

Mary Craig and Alfredo Valenti, appeared successfully as 
Marguerite and Mephisto with Cosmopolitan Opera 
Company in New York. 

George Cehanoyski sang Sharpless with the St. 
air opera company. 

Amy Ellerman was thanked by the conductor of the Nor- 
walk Choral Club for her “beautiful singing in Verdi's 
Requiem.” 

James Massell will be in New York this summer, having 
many vocal students to teach. 

Ida Gray Scott, now in Indianapolis, will have her summer 
master class in New York beginning July 1 

Sixteen piano pupils of Madelon W. Eilert collaborated in a 
recital at Intercession Chapel, New York. 

Robert Leibing was the only pianist at the weekly concert 
at the N. Y. School of Music and Arts, June 2. 

The Utica Jubilee Singers are to tour England, France and 
Germany. 

There are only three states in the Union in which the Flon- 
zaley Quartet has not played—Arkansas, Idaho and New 
Mexico. 

Dresden gives Rethberg an enthusiastic welcome. 

London is to have Prom concerts with Sir Henry Wood. 

Worcester Festival is to be held from October 5 to 8. 

Winston-Salem is to have a summer master school. 

Edoardo Sacerdote has been engaged to direct the opera 
school of the American Conservatory for the fall term. 

Hays, Kans., holds its ninth annual festival. 

Puccini’s Turandot finally reaches London. 








at the American 


Louis open 
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Charles Stratton began his career on a shoe string. 

The Fontainebleau School of Music opens June 25. 

Mignonne Carteret writes an interesting article on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Wagner’s Waiktire in America. 


N. Y. College of Music Commencement Concert 


Five diplomas were granted at the June 17 annual com- 
mencement ot the New York College of Music, Hein and 
Kraemcke, directors, at Lown Halil, New York, to Flora 
Karnaba, Liluan &, Berndt, Elsa W, Hertschinger, Iwao 
Fukui and America Prezzi, with certificates to eight and 
testimomais to twenty-three students. This shows the care 
given in granting diplomas, for one has to complete an ex- 
tensive course in order to win one. The concert was notable 
in the high level of excellence shown by ail participants, the 
fact that all played or sang from memory, and the large 
audience on hand. 

Lillian Berndt and Bessie Etkin began the program of 
eleven numbers with the Kreutzer sonata, first movement 
(Beethoven), the violinist showing animation and expres- 
sion, with a capable pianist as partner, Janette Halperin 
displayed a good, strong wrist in the octave finale of Liszt's 
fourth Hungarian rhapsodie, and Alex Zsiga played the dif- 
hiecult Lalo concerto for cello in masterly fashion. Mae E. 
Zenka has a promising voice, singing low B and high B flat 
with facility and power, in O Mio Fernando, Marie. Van 

Gelder, her instructor, playing excellent accompaniment. 
Iwao Fukui (Japanese ) was admired for his artistic per- 
formance of a Viotti concerto excerpt, to fluent piano ac- 
companiment. Joseph Funstein’s playing of Rubinstein’s D 
minor piano concerto (first movement) showed. pianistic 
gift, with extreme bravour; with experience will come poise. 
Dorothy Cashen, soprano, sang the Carmen aria finely; she 
is well advanced. Nathan Krall is an excellent violinist, 
demonstrating this in the Bach unaccompanied sonata. 
Uarda Hein played the Saint-Saéns piano concerto (first 
movement) with fire and expression. Nearly fifty players 
of stringed instruments united in Mozart’s Kleine Nacht 
musik, playing superbly under Mr. Fraemcke’s direction. He 
then introduced Alphonse G. Koelbe, who made an interest- 
ing speech to those receiving parchments, and Mr. Fraemcke 
personally delivered these. 

The program was full of variety, including three piano, 
two violin, two vocal, one cello, one string ensemble and one 
piano and violin number. All the young performers re- 
ceived warm applause from admiring, sympathetic relatives 
and friends, 


Godowsky with Copley 

Leopold Godowsky will be under the management of 
Richard Copley during the coming season. Mr. Godowsky 
is now in this country and will remain until January 15. 
He is scheduled to give three recitals at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, during the months of October and November, 
and will also be heard in several recitals in Boston and Chi 
cago besides playing in other important cities. His Euro- 
pean tour opens in Paris on January 29. 


The Beggar’s Opera to Be Heard in America 
Be Beggar’s Opera, as London revived it, is to be heard 
America this coming season according to the definite an- 
mete o made by Concert Management Arthur Judson, 


which is booking the transcontinental tour for J. C. Duff, 
the producer, who is now in London completing arrangements 
to bring the English company over intact, after a run of over 
four solid years at the Lyric Theater in Hammersmith, 
London. 








DENNIS KING STUDIES 
WITH BOZA OUMIROFF 
Prof. Bosa Oumiroff, 
guished baritone and 
teacher, is here shown with 
Dennis King, star of the Vaga- 
bond King, which ran for many 
months at the Great Northern 
Theater wn Chicago. During 
his stay in the Windy City Mr. 
King took occasion to study 
voice and coach with Mr. Oum- 
roff, taking several lessons a 
week. Dennis King advised 
Mr. Oumiroff to remove his ac- 
tivities from Chicago to New 
York, but as Mr. Oumiroff ex- 

pressed it, it would be very dif- 

ficult for him to transplant him- 
self to Gotham as many of his 
numerous pupils would be unable 
to follow him East. Mr. Oumi- 
roff is soon going to Europe for 
several months’ sojourn, coming 
back to Chicago in September, 
where he will locate at 510 Fine 
Arts Bldg. Mr. Oumiroff is 
justly regarded one of the busi- 
est and most competent voice 

teachers in Chicago. 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Guest Artist in Puccini’s 
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The 
work fe iT 


press agent’s dream of heaven would be to 


Lindbergh. 
This is open season for outdoor concerts, master 
classes, and al fresco operatic performances. 


It is as hard for a motor car to find parking space 
in New York, as it is for an American composition 
to find parking space on a New York orchestral 
program 

The New York Band Instrument Company adver- 
tises a “Program of Wagner, De Bussy, and 
Hayden.” Misspelling two musical names out of 
three, probably comes close to being the world’s 
record. 

One cannot help quoting this from the Morning 
Telegraph of June 15: “It is a good five to one bet 
that the chief musical piece at the dinner attended by 
Lindbergh at Clarence Mackay’s home in Roslyn, 
L. 1., was not Irving Berlin’s All Alone.” é 

“According to a weekly paper. there are five mil- 
lion illiterates in America.” So Punch, and 
adds by way of comment: “We should have thought 
they had more song-writers than that in the United 
States.” Does writing prove that they are 
not illiterate ? 


“For two and a half hours without a break the 
audience sat as if spellbound by the strong, fresh 
music and there was scarcely a movement the whole 
of the time.” This is from a London paper and 
refers to a Covent Garden performance of Rhein- 
gold. It is really a pity that we have the 
same privileges in America! 


says 


song 


cannot 


Covent Garden has reverted to the old plan of 


starting Wagner performances at five o'clock and 
giving plenty of time for dinner between the first and 
second acts. This is a sensible plan. Those who do 
not care to attend the afternoon act, or are prevented 
from doing so, can still enjoy the rest of the work. 
Dinner can be had at its usual hour and had at 
leisure, and the opera ends at a comfortable hour. 
The half-past seven starting hour not only makes 
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a late ending and a hurried dinner, but also lets 

people out at midnight—too late for comfort. It also 

drives commuters out of the theater all through the 

last act, which is unpleasant for everybody. 
——_—_¢——- 

Patrons of American outdoor concerts this sum- 
mer will feel that they have some compensation in 
not being present at the interesting music festivals in 
Europe during the warm weather season. Besides, 
many of the stay at homes will get excitement, too, 
from the goading postcards their friends are sure 
to send them, postmarked Frankfurt, Munich, Bay- 
reuth, Vienna, Salzburg, Hereford, Haslemere, 
Vevey, Crefeld, Holyhead, Karlsruhe, etc. It is just 
one music festival after another in Europe this 
summer. 

eh es 

Faye Ferguson, Inc., is the latest artist, and the 
most original, to make a bid for fame. Faye Fergu- 
son, Inc., is a pianist. Lacking funds for her artistic 
exploitation, she incorporated and sold stock in her- 
self. That makes her legal status interesting. It 
looks as if she had entered a form of bondage. She, 
if one understands it right, is the sole asset of the 
company. She is its sole employee. If she gives 
up her work or fails in it the company simply ceases 
to exist. No one can replace her. She is the “whole 
works.” The name value and good will is nothing. 
For the sake of the stock holders, as well as for her 
own sake, we wish her all the success in the world. 

—_—_—_— eo 

Shocking to Shakespeare enthusiasts will no doubt 
be the latest news trom Cambridge that the Taming 
of the Shrew has been turned into a musical comedy 
and performed with appropriate jazz tunes by the 
Harvard Dramatic Club. Edward Massey is re- 
sponsible for the arrangement. Petrucchio is seen as 
a cowboy and he tames Katharina with a whip. 
Probably a good many people who never knew any- 
thing about the Taming of the Shrew or anything 
else Shakespearean except by name will now gain 
an inkling of what it is all about. Perhaps some 
of the audience will try it on their shrews. They had 
better not or they will find the shrew in fact is very 
different from the shrew in poetry. 

¢ 

Willy Hess, head of the violin department of the 
Berlin State High School (formerly the Royal High 
School), will retire on October 1, because of his 
having reached the age limit. A new law retires all 
instructors of that famous institution at the age of 
sixty-five. Hess, however, still is hale and hearty 
and he will continue to teach his large private class. 
Formerly no retiring law existed at the famous Ber- 
lin institution. Joseph Joachim held the post until 
the day of his death, in 1907, at the age of seventy- 
six. He was succeeded by Henri Marteau. Rumor 
has it that Carl Flesch will be offered the position. 
Hess is well known in this country, where he at one 
time succeeded Franz Kneisel as concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

secsiiiee ll iassinininie 

The recent announcement of the Juilliard School 

Music that examinations will be held from July 
1 to 15 has attracted considerable attention. A num- 
ber of inquiries have been received at the MusicaL 
CourIER office from students who do not seem to 
realize that the fellowships are for advanced study 
in the Graduate School of the Juilliard Foundation 
and provide for instruction from October to June. 
Students must realize that there are always certain 
rules governing these examinations and they should 
obtain information in advance from the School. One 
of the rules governing the examinations is that stu- 
dents must be over sixteen and under thirty years of 
age, of American birth or citizenship, whose prep- 
paratory studies have been thorough and who are en- 
dorsed by teachers and schools. 

The Musicat Courter has received copies of an 
uncommonly interesting musical periodical, Marsyas, 
published monthly by the Bach Society of Chile. The 
March issue is devoted entirely to the Beethoven 
Centenary and includes well-written articles on the 
Quartets of Beethoven, the Symphonic Work of 
Beethoven and Some Aspects of His Orchestration, 
and the Ninth Symphony. The April issue com- 
prises, besides an additional essay on Beethoven, 
papers entitled Stravinsky and the Esthetics of the 
Twentieth Century, Holy Week and Music, Handel 
and England. Both issues include reviews of con- 
temporary books pertaining to music as well as con- 
cert criticisms, etc., all of which may astonish those 
provincials of North America who are wont to think 
of our South American neighbors as more or less be- 
nighted communities. Be that as it may, the Bach 
Society of Chile and Carlos Humeres Solar, editor 
of Marsyas, merit praise for their significant contri- 
bution to current musical literature. 
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SPECIALIZEP 


A correspondent has requested additional 
data regarding the matter suggested in an edi- 
torial in the Musical Courier some months ago, 
and called Make Musicians of Them. In that 
editorial it was pointed out that the great weak- 
ness of much of our American musical educa- 
tion lies in the fact that apparently teachers, 
parents and guardians are so frequently unable 
to decide whether their children are to devote 
their lives to music or not. The cautious atti- 
tude, usually quite commendable, which has 
made such adages and proverbs as those which 
advise us not to put all of our eggs in one bas- 
ket and have two strings to our bow, obtains 
with many of the aforesaid parents and guardi- 
ans, with the result that a general education is 
insisted upon for young people even when 
that general education materially interferes with 
the development of musical gifts of a high order. 

It has already been pointed out that one cannot 
prove the point that has been made by the Mu- 
sical Courier by citing the careers of famous 
musicians of the past. To cite the way of genius 
could lead only to contradictions, for people 
who urge a general education will always say 
with perfect justice that the way of genius is 
not the way of talent, and that it is generally 
impossible to recognize genius at an early age. 
Mere precocity, they point out, is not genius and 
may never lead to any real attainment of im- 
portance either in creative or interpretative art. 
Furthermore, it is generally impossible to get 
any authoritative information as to the extent 
of the general education, apart from musical 
education, possessed by the world’s geniuses. 

Genius has a way of picking up and absorbing 
information about all sorts of things without ap- 
pearing to do so. Hours spent in school and 
examination tests have nothing whatever to do 
with it. An intimate acquaintance with a large 
number of the leading artists and composers of 
the world have convinced this editor that there 
is no possible way of accounting for the infor- 
mation which these great musicians have picked 
up or have failed to pick up—for it must not be 
supposed that they always pick up general in- 
formation and general culture. Some of them 
do this to an altogether remarkable extent, while 
others fail to do so to an almost equally remark- 
able degree. 


Another thing must also be mentioned here: 
that quite outside of the art world a college edu- 
cation and cultured environment generally do 
not erase the habit of early youth. One hears 
the most learned of college graduates using 
phrasing in ordinary conversation which they 
learned not at school or college but in the home, 
and of which they have never been able to get 
rid. On the other hand, one sees men in the 
business world who have had only the most per- 
functory of school training but have learned to 
speak correctly and can write letters and other 
material that defies criticism. All of which sim- 
ply goes to show that it is not only in the art 
world that the genius for unstudied absorption 
is found but in the business world as well. 
There are certain bright minds which absorb 
and there are other minds equally bright in 
their way which cling tenaciously to early habits 
and never absorb anything non-vocational. 

And this indeed is the crux of the whole mat- 
ter: education in school generalities is, of course, 
an undeniable essential for the average ordi- 
nary common run of drones, but for others who 
are going to rise above the common ruck general 
education matters not at all. We do not care 
whether the man on the platform who is de- 
lighting us with his music knows even how to 
write his own name; we do not care whether the 
man who is at the throttle of the flyer in which 
we are riding knows how to,spell or parse if he 
only knows his train signals; we do not care 
whether the man who stands at the helm of a 
great business knows anything outside of his 
business. 


The world of successful men and women is 
made up of specialists, and the only question 
which need concern us in the problem of edu- 
cation is what will increase our grasp of the 
specialties. And the moral of all this is: when 
young people show a tendency toward speciali- 
zation let them specialize, let them escape from 
the hive of drones if they can, do not put tradi- 
tion in the way of their escape from the com- 
monplace. In other words, give the children a 
chance! 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


This page shows a picture of Paul Wittgenstein, 
the one armed pianist, due to play here next season, 
and for whom Richard Strauss and Erich Korngold 
have written concertos. 

Wittgenstein is said to be a worthy successor to 
one armed Count Géza Zichy, who toured Europe at 
the end of the nineteenth century and astonished 
audiences with his skill. Zichy earned the admira- 


PAUL WITTGENSTEIN 
tion and praise of no less a master than Liszt, who 
became a close friend of the gifted Hungarian noble- 
man. 

Zichy possessed wealth and donated to charity the 
greater part of his proceeds from recitals. He com- 
posed many works for the left hand alone, and also 
wrote operas, songs, cantatas, ballets, etc. He headed 
the Hungarian National Academy of Music, the 
National Conservatory, and the National Theater and 
Opera. On various occasions, Zichy played in public 
with Liszt, the Rakoczy march, arranged for three 
hands. é : ‘ 

Zichy lost his right arm in a hunting accident ; 
Wittgenstein, in the late war. 

eRe 
In an exchange we read the attached : 


Fortunes and careers are being wasted for the love of 
music in such wholesale fashion that, were statistics ob- 
tainable, the public would be appalled. Few persons realize 
the extent of the damage and sorrow resulting from the 
widespread inability to judge the possibilities of young 
musicians. Estimating from the number of persons who 
drop music as a study and those who fail to support them- 
selves and their families through its agency, barely eight 
per cent. succeed, within the common understanding of the 


word. “ene 

Our contemporary is wrong in assuming that the 
public would be appalled if it knew the widespread 
ruin caused by the mistaken notion of a large part 
of those American youths and maids who think they 
are called to the destiny of making music a profes- 
sion. The public has been told the truth many times, 
with full facts and figures, but the public goes on its 
way unconcerned. The public does not care ; it 1s in- 
terested only in success. 

eee 

Adolf Weissman, the German critic, asks in the 
Christian Science Monitor: “Will Opera Live? 
Just as long as oxygen is, administered in the form 


f guarantee funds. 
of gu — 


Some persons feel so devoutly about Bach recitals 
that they would like to have them opened with prayer. 
eee 

From MacDowell’s published lectures (as deliv- 
ered at Columbia University) one learns that he had 
no exalted opinion of Mozart’s sonatas for piano. 
They certainly do not represent that master's best 
in melody, contrapuntal skill, and rhythmic versa- 
tility. oe th 

“It is perhaps well that Parsifal has been conse- 
crated in the public mind to purposes beyond those 
of the modern theater. The cold examination of the 
analyst penetrates to many weak places in it as an art 
work and to much hollow pretentiousness.”—New 
York Sun, 1912. 

2 ® 

Tabloid newspapers are the jazz of journalism. 

eens 

It is a wise modernistic composer who knows his 
own composition after the critics get through with it. 

a 

Conservatory commencements mean that the grad- 

uates are commencing their real study of the art of 


music. 
| a 


The late Hans Richter, incomparable Wagner con- 


ductor, was noted also for his quaint perversions of 
English. A correspondent recalls these : 

“He was once explaining the proper way to play 
a pizzicato passage and told the violinists that in 
plucking the strings they were not to touch them with 
their finger nails, but to ‘play only with ze meat of 
ze fingers.’ 

“On another occasion, when some of the musicians 
were absent from rehearsal, a thick fog prevailing, 
he said: ‘I do see severals who is not here.’ ” 


Music begins where speech ends, except in the 
loges at the Opera. 
zene 
Hilda Grace Gelling spends some of her limited 
spare time at her studio, in devising acrostics and 
cross word puzzles. One of her problems was 
printed recently in the New York Herald Tribune. 
It reads like this: 
Take a letter from each line until you have the nine- 
letter word appropriately described in the last line. 
‘ first is in willow, but not in oak. 
y second is in mirth, but not in joke. 
, third is in cannel, but not in coke. 
y fourth is in sadness, but not in pain. 
y fifth is in by-way, but not in lane. 
y sixth is in sunshine but not in rain. 
My seventh is in Edward, but not in Ned. 
My eighth is in darning, but not in thread. 
My ninth is in bloodshed, but not in bled. 
My whole doth know no fear nor dread 
If, after appropriate effort to solve the foregoing, 
you do not succeed, look for the answer at the end 
of Variations. 
ere 
Flapper (at Parsifal performance )—‘What’s he 
singing about ?” 
Mother—‘He says that he’s never been kissed.” 
Flapper—“What detained him?” 
ern es 
A village is a place where all the population knows 
whenever a music teacher loses a pupil. 
eRe 
People haven’t changed much, except that more of 
them know now, that Rhinegold is not only a brand 
of beer, but also a music drama by Wagner. 
Ree 
Everything travels in cycles. Paul Bekker, emi- 
nent musical historian, predicts the return of the 
tonal art to the Neo-Primitive. That will put China 
on top again, musically. 
2 Re 
If we were a commercial advertiser in programs 
we should favor those of modernistic concerts. Their 
audiences are certain to concentrate on the advertise- 
ments. 
eRe 
There were two total eclipses this month; but there 
will be many more next autumn, when the debutants 
begin to appear and disappear in concerts. 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











A funny little chess game is being played in Lon- 
don, a game whereof the pawns are musicians. Some 
little time ago a Mr. Boosey, who owns the Queen’s 
Hall by the divine right of leasehold, announced 
that there would be no more “Proms.” There 
couldn’t be any “Proms” for the simple reason that 
there wouldn’t be any orchestra to play them. Sir 
Henry Wood, the conductor (and educator of the 
London public) gave up and signed a contract with 
the “B. B. C.” the authority responsible for all the 
broadcasting in England, and the one organization to 
which England was looking for the salvation of the 
“Proms.” 


The day after the B. B. C. announced its annexa- 
tion of Sir Henry, Mr. Boosey discovered that the 
“Proms” must continue for the good of the land. 
“Yielding to numerous entreaties,” he asked another 
orchestra, the London Symphony, to wit, if they 
would undertake the “Proms” and also asked Sir 
Thomas Beecham to conduct them. Sir Henry 
Wood, of course, had the first call, said the candid 
Boosey, but since he has gone elsewhere, etc., etc. 
The gullible newspapers seemed only too ready to 
shout “Le roi est mort, vive le roi,’ and even the 
great American news associations cabled the news 
that the famous Sir Thomas would conduct the 
famous “Proms.” 

Well, Sir Thomas, if we know anything at all, is 
not going to do anything of the kind. In the first 
place he’s too much of a gentleman to be Mr. 
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F. C. Coppicus, the demon musical manager, put 
the case in a nutshell, when he said to this veracious 
reporter: “The three obsessions which grip the 
human mind most deeply are patriotism, religion, and 
the misplaced ambition to shine in grand opera.” 

ad 


Nahan Franko owns an autograph letter of 
Brahms, in which it appears that the famous com- 
poser was not above being lured by the siren call of 
the stock market. Of course he lost—in this case, 
about 5,000 marks—and he comments : “The Brahms 
pills proved to be ineffective against the attack of 
Bleichréder.” (A prominent German banker who 
was a dominating force on the Bourse of his day.) 

eee 

Romano Romani, the vocal pedagogue, is one of 
those outspoken and uncommercial teachers who try 
to dissuade untalented pupils from spending money 
uselessly for singing lessons. Recently he asked a 
young woman whom he had discouraged time and 
again: “Why do you insist on continuing your stud- 
ies with me?” The tearful student replied: “Please, 
oh please, don’t send me away. I know I sing 
dreadfully out of tune, but I hope that you may be 
able to make my pitch perfect. When I die and go to 
Heaven, I would like to be in the celestial choir, 
and I’m afraid they won’t take me if I sing out of 
tune.” When Romani related the anecdote we made 
him give his word of honor, which he did, that he 
was not spoofing us. That is why we publish the 
story. 

RRR 

Famous sayings of great musicians: 

“Let us have bigger and better fugues.”—Bach. 

“The Chicago Opera should produce my Orpheus 
in the Underworld.”—Offenbach. 

“I smoke only Lucky Strike cigarettes.”—Pales- 
trina. ; 

“Down with Napoleons. 
—Beethoven. 

“I do not know whether I could write jazz; I 
never tried it.”—Brahms. 

“Why did I not finish my famous symphony? 
Because I was kept busy explaining to American 
tourists that I was not related to the well known 
New York theatrical producers.”—Schubert. 

“I started machinistic music when I put anvils in 
my Trovatore chorus.”—Verdi. 

“I did it for my wife and son. 
reuth.”—Wagner. 

“I am like the Sahara desert; too much Sand.”— 
Chopin. 

“They hissed me in Paris. 
Lindberghs.”—Berlioz. 

“It is true that I played a note on the piano with 
my nose, but I deny emphatically that I ever consid- 
ered seriously the resulting flood of offers from the 
vaudeville and movie managers,”-—Mozcart. 

“I care not who makes the goulash of Hungary, 
so long as I can write its rhapsodies.”—Liszt. 

ner e 

The answer to Miss Gelling’s puzzle, hereintofore 

presented, is : “Lindbergh.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 


I am not a cake-eater.” 


Welcome to Bay- 


Well, we can’t all be 





300sey’s pawn; in the second he would not think 
of stepping into Sir Henry’s shoes, while they’re still 
warm. What’s going to happen, nobody knows, but 
among the “noises off” we seem to hear the click of 
coins. The question is how great a ransom the 
B. B. C. is willing to pay for the privilege of saving 
the “Proms” from the clutches of Mammon for the 
glory of British art. It is an interesting game to 
watch. 
i et 


Wydnham Lewis, the clever English feuilletoniste, 
has been writing in the Daily Mail about “Rebel 
Art” in its various manifestations. After writing 
about the Young Idea in literature and in painting, 
he turns to the greatest of the arts. What he says 
would be more amusing if it were less true: 


“In the matter of music, is it as easy to acquire a little 
reputation with no effort, or is it more difficult? I think it 
is as easy. An American composer (quite a lot of Rebel 
Art comes from America: I think it must be counter- 
irritation) has recently composed a Ballet mecanique for an 
orchestra of mechanical pianos played by electricity, klaxon 
horns, steam syrens, electric bells, steel and iron bangbars, 
and other things the dull old fool Bach (Johann Sebastian) 
never thought of. When it is performed before a civilized 
audience there will probably be a lot of fuss; which is what 
you need, I fancy. 

“I will here, in conclusion, indicate to you a practical 
method of getting yourself talked about within a week. It 
has never, so far as I know, been tried yet. You must shut 
yourself up in your room for two or three hours and 
produce a complicated Symphony orchestrated for thirty 
drainpipes, three steam organs, and a coffee-mill: the score 
must be printed on folio pages, with a terrible preface by 
Bunkhausen, the Oragist. You must then hire a hall and 
have it decorated from top to bottom by as many Explosion- 
ists, Vacarmists, and Pirouettists as are still out of asylums 
or nursing-homes ; and here, on the night of your first per- 
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formance, you must invite all the most notorious ‘advanced’ 
figures in London, whether undergoing cures or not. Let 
there be a corps of psycho-analysts in attendance, and let 
the doors, when the noise really begins, be firmly locked. 
At the expiration of twenty-four hours let the doors be 
unlocked, and the solitary flushed but animated figure left 
in the middle of the floor saying, ‘Ug ug ug ug ug ug ug 
ug ug ug ug’ to itself be led gently away 

“You will immediately spring into notoriety; and (what 
is more) you'll be a ma . I mean, you will have solved 
one of the greatest problems confronting the Ministry of 
Health.” |{Note: Bill Jones said all of this long ago in the 
Musicat Courter and said it better. The Editor.] 

They’ve been doing queer things with the night- 
ingale recently. In the old days poets captured the 
magic of its song in verse; in these days of fierce 
realism it is necessary to capture the song itself. A 
popular feminine cellist (I refuse to give the name) 
plays a Saint-Saéns concerto and maybe Elgar’s 
Salut d’amour until the bird is lured into bursts of 
song. A gramophone company (again I refuse to 
advertise the show), which has constructed a song 
trap at an expense of $50,000, then captures the notes 
divine. It gets columns in the newspapers. 

One of these newspapers, however, also records 
how a Surrey village policeman, asked by an Ameri- 
can tourist how and when to hear the nightingale, 
“rubbed a wet finger on a window of the village 
smithy, and sure enough the nightingale responded to 
this positive charm.’ Economy of means is the es- 
sence of art. 

fe oe. 

London is having quite a Bayreuth festival among 
the vegetables of Covent Garden. Wagner operas 
begin at five o’clock, and between six and seven the 
devotees wander out to the hasheries of Bow Street 
and the Strand. One of these has even installed an 
Opera House trumpeter who gives warning that the 
next act is about to begin. And there is real 
Minchener on tap. 

> + * 

Nevertheless the dinner problem is worrying many 
of the opera devotees. The most popular suggestion 
(on non-Wagner nights) is a little “light opera din- 
ner” before, and a proper supper to follow. The 
ideal “light opera dinner,” according to a famous 
London epicure, is: 

“An egg, poached with beefmarrow in Burgundy (because 
it’s sustaining), some salmon trout and asparagus, and a 
glass of the 1921 Moselle.” 

The adjective, mind you, refers to the dinner, not 
to the opera. 

 - + 

In 1826 the Royal Philharmonic Society sent 
Beethoven a hundred pounds to keep him out of 
want. Just now Beethoven, via the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation of New York, has sent the Royal Philhar- 
monic a check for a hundred pounds to help keep it 
alive. The old score is paid off. - 3. 


UNFAIR 

It is seldom that one confesses publicly that he 
has been now and then, unfair. As far as the writer 
is concerned, he is willing to admit that he has been 
most unfair to some of his best friends, patrons of 
this paper. Not so long ago Ye Scribe went out of 
his way to see the manager of one of the largest 
chains of moving picture houses in this country, and 
placed before him the name of a singer with the 
request that he hear him and if he proved satisfac- 
tory, to engage him for the various theaters con- 
trolled by that magnet in movieland. The man, a 
very fine singer, was engaged at $1500 per week. 
He sang not only in Chicago but in various other 
cities, clearing about $15,000. The singer in ques- 
tion was not an advertiser in the Musicat Courier. 
He was not a personal friend of the writer, but he 
had a great deal of nerve, self-assurance, a beautiful 
voice, and a splendid appearance. He came to the 
Chicago office of this paper and asked if it would be 
possible to help him get into the movies. Forgetting 
for a time that we had a big family of advertisers, we 
gave him the prestige of the paper to secure the posi- 
tion and we confess that by doing so we were most 
unfair to our patrons. 

We were also unfair when two or three years ago 
we gave many letters of introduction to a certain 
woman who made her journey over-seas and through 
the prestige of this paper and the letters we had given 
her to various managers, she secured a very lucrative 
position and she, too, has as yet forgotten to send a 
word of thanks to this paper. 

We were also most unfair when several years ago 
we had a second-rater engaged by the Chicago Civic 
Opera and we were not thanked by the management 
for our disinterested endorsement. This singer had 
come to us well recommended. We had never heard 
her and had so informed Marinuzzi who was then 
musical director of the Chicago Civic Opera. He 
heard her and engaged her. We are citing here only 
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a few instances in which in all the years we have been 
connected with this paper we have been unfair to our 
patrons. Weekly we receive a lot of notices that 
should find a place in our waste-basket and even 
though the space of the MusicaL Courier is often at 
a premium, we manage somehow to run here or there 
items of supposed news for musicians who expect a 
thousand dollars of publicity for a two-cent stamp, 
yet often, though the news value of those items 
could be questioned, we find space and by doing so 
we are again unfair. 

Would any musician think of going into a dry 
goods store and saying to the clerk “give me that 
tie, or that brush?” Certainly not. The person 
would be put behind bars. Now, publicity as well as 
advertising, has its intrinsic value. A musician re- 
cently told us an advertisement costs so little money 
to a paper that it seems strange such a paper as the 
Saturday Evening Post should charge such an ex- 
orbitant price for a page advertisement. We were 
not sure whether the musician was joking or whether 
it were ignorance that prompted her to speak in such 
a vein, but we soon found out that she was in earn- 
est. “It does not cost you anything to run those 
advertisements,” said she, “while if I were buying 
a hat, I would have to pay for it. It costs a milliner 
something to make a hat while the paper is there to 
be filled. Let it be filled with advertisements of 
mine.” This time, we confess, we were unfair to 
our friend. We looked the lady over from head to 


foot and replied: “If conceit could make you the 
greatest artist of the day, then you would not need 
advertising. 
and we advised her to think it over. 
en 


“What do you mean?” she replied, 
R. D. 


DEFENDING POPULAR MUSIC 

Forster Music Publisher, Inc., having headquarters 
in Chicago, has just issued a message to music teach- 
ers. The salient remarks are so interesting as to 
deserve space in this paper. 

“You Can’t Change the Facts,” is the headline. 
“It serves no purpose to find fault with people if 
their taste is for popular music, and if it is possible 
for us to make these folks happy by giving them a 
correct knowledge of popular music, should we not 
do so? Frankly, we were very much surprised to 
learn from a careful survey that for the present 90 
per cent. of prospective students are satisfied to 
learn only the popular things of the day. No matter 
what your personal opinion is or what our personal 
opinion is—no matter how much we like or dislike 
popular music in its various phases, we cannot blind 
ourselves to what’s going on. If people are willing 
to pay good money to learn to play just popular mu- 
sic, isn’t it good business to teach it to them; and 
after all is said and done, the dollars you get for 
that are worth just as much as the dollars you get 
in any other legitimate profession or business. If 
you do not give it to them—if we do not give it to 
them—somebody else will. Teaching people to 
play popular music is giving them a stepping stone 
to serious music. We firmly believe that a larger 
percentage of those who will take up popular music 
once they are able to play will be keen to go farther 
—keen to learn the better in music. It is not being 
advertised, but it is known and can be verified that 
many of the ‘best teachers’ throughout the country 
have awakened to the situation and are teaching their 
pupils to play the popular things. We ask you— 
isn’t it better to have these pupils taught by you, a 
competent music teacher, than to have them pay 
tuition to others who haven’t the qualifications that 
you have? Commercially speaking, the manufacturer 
of the finest motor cars will not hesitate to give the 
purchaser any color combination, no matter how in- 
harmonious it may be. He realizes that if he at- 
tempts to dictate taste, the other manufacturer will 
get the business. 

“All of us in a business way are doing things 
today that we didn’t think of doing a few years ago. 
Competition, progress, etc., have forced the issue! 
It goes without saying that we are not all of the same 
turn of mind. If we were there would be only one 
of everything. There will always be a percentage 
of people who will want to learn all there is to learn 
about music. Their desire can be satisfied, for there 
is a wealth of material at hand for them—we publish 
lots of it. But the other percentage—the big per- 
centage, who want popular music, must be reckoned 
with, and if you or we do not cater to them, they 
will go elsewhere, for the American public usually 
gets what it wants and goes after.” 

Then there is an announcement of the Shefte 
Rapid Course in Popular Music for Piano, a short 
route method that is fundamentally musically correct. 
The various other books described under the cap- 
tions of ‘Jazz Breaks,” “Jazz Bass,” etc., are con- 
tributions that teach all the frills and what-nots as 
used today in popular music by the outstanding 
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popular artists and orchestras. A word is written 
about “jazz,” which according to Forster is a very 
much misused and misunderstood word. In reality 
jazz is nothing more nor less than syncopation, but 
the American public which is prone to be slangy has 
fastened on a rather hard sounding word, namely 
“jazz.” Then follow endorsements of those books 
by some of America’s leading authorities on music. 

The Forster Music Publisher, Inc., also announces 
that it has a registry bureau for teachers who are 
using and teaching the Shefte compilations. Also 
that if you care to register with them they will be 
glad to refer prospective pupils in your vicinity to 
you and that every day brings them many inquiries. 

The above document is one of the frankest ad- 
vertisements that has come to our notice in many a 
day. Forster Music Publisher, Inc., of Chicago, tells 
the facts in a direct way. Mr. Forster and his able 
assistant, Miss White, are known to have worked 
assiduously for months in preparing advertisements 
for the Shefte Rapid Course in Popular Music for 
Piano. They have interviewed many pianists, many 
critics, performers, pedagogs and educators. They 
have made note of everything said to them and they 
have now issued a message that speaks for itself. 
Mr. Forster believes that it is better to play popular 
music than not to play at all. “It is easier,” said Mr. 
Forster recently when seen by a representative of 
this paper in his sumptuous offices on Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, “to learn how to play popular mu- 
sic than classical music. If a man is musical, he 
will soon be tired of his popular music and will want 
to play better things, but if you make him learn bet- 
ter things first and he is not gifted, he will give up 
taking piano lessons very quickly by saying it is too 
difficult for him to make the grade. It is the nickels 
that make the dimes, the dimes that make the quar- 
ters, the quarters that make the half-dollars and the 
half-dollars that make the dollars, and it is by study- 
ing popular music that one will want to learn how 
to play the classics. We are in an age when every 
one wants to be educated, unfortunately a little too 
quickly. It will not be any time now before some 
one will go around the world in ten or fifteen days. 
Things move fast and-it makes a student happy if 
he is able, after a few lessons, to play a popular piece. 
When he can play all the popular music, then his 
teacher can give him a serious piece and he will find 
as much pleasure in learning the difficult composition 
as the easy piece. Theodore Thomas and many other 
conductors had the idea long before I had it, of 
sandwiching popular music with serious music. I 
know of some orchestra conductors who billed a Bee- 
thoven Symphony after giving the people first a 
Strauss waltz. The easy piece made them hungry 


for better music.” 
ee Seren 


UNIQUE 

There is one feature of the E. Robert Schmitz 
scholarships that separates them from most music 
scholarships. The fact that they are given after six 
weeks of observation, and are given not alone for 
pianistic ability but for all sorts of general musical 
knowledge, renders them, in a way, unique. Mr. 
Schmitz seems to think it quite as important to turn 
out musicians as to turn out pianists. One judges 
from his master class announcements that he feels 
technic to be highly important, but only if it is 
accompanied by such other elements as may be con- 
sidered to constitute genuine musicianship. 

In view of this fact one feels safe to say that 
study in the Schmitz master classes, whether one 
wins the coveted prize or not, must offer unusual 
opportunities for advancement. Obviously, all of 
the Schmitz pupils must be taught alike. They must 
all derive the same sort of general musical educa- 
tion and encouragement that is attained by the win- 
ner. And general musicianship is, after all, in 
America a thing that is greatly to be desired because 
it is so frequently absent. All first class teachers 
impart it as a matter of course, but there are thou- 
sands of teachers who are not first class and who 
think—and probably know—nothing about it. 

Schmitz does well to make a point of it. His atti- 
tude serves to advertise it, so to speak. He calls 
attention to the fact that the sort of mere piano 
teaching that second rate teachers give is lacking in 
this essential. There are many—far too many— 
piano teachers in the United States who give piano 
and absolutely nothing else, and our great difficulty 
is that, though serious teachers everywhere are giv- 
ing a general musical education along with technical 
study, the vast majority of students are blissfully 
unaware that anything of the sort is necessary. They 
do not even know that it exists. The Schmitz schol- 
arship conditions serve to add one more stone to the 
edifice that is being patiently built up by serious 
teachers—but there is a great deal to be built on that 
edifice yet, and every little helps. 
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Henry J. Andersen Changes Name to 
H. Jorgen Dick 


To the Musical Courier: 

Having been known for some time as Henry J. Andersen, 
I wish to inform my friends and business acquaintances that 
I have never been called by my entire name, Henrik Jorgen 
Andersen-Dick. Therefore, in the future I wish to be called 
H. Jorgen Dick. My reason for omitting the name of 
Andersen is to abbreviate too long a name. 

(Signed) H. Jorcen Dicx. 


A Correspondent’s Tribute 
Miami, Fla. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Permit me to tender to you and all of your associates my 
most sincere condolence on the very great loss you have 
sustained in the recent passing on of your Mr. Osgood, whose 
untimely going out I learned from one of our local papers. 
As a regular subscriber of several years’ standing I was 
naturally more or less familiar with his work on the Musica 
Courter, and early this year when I had occasion to invoke 
the aid of your paper in identifying a well-known melody, 
the name of which, together with that of the composer, had 
escaped my usually very dependable memory, the answer bore 
his signature. Requiescat in pace. 

The announcement of the passing on of a Laura Sedgwick 
Collins was a distinct shock to me as it way my high privilege 
to have been a close personal friend of hers for the past 
fourteen years nearly. Her father served with distinction 
as an officer during the civil war, and when he passed on 
some years later, left to the daughter's devoted care a semi- 
invalid mother. To meet this responsibility adequately she 
unhesitatingly gave up a public musical career for which she 
was richly endowed vocally, and for which she had evidently 
gone through a long and competent course of preparation in 
her earlier years, with never a word of regret for what 

“might have been.” ‘Her mother’s passing on early in 1914 
was a very great shock to her, as I was privileged to know 
at the time, and from which she was a long time in recover- 
ing. She made her home for a number of years, both before 
and after this time, at the Chelsea, 222 West 23rd street, and 
there must still be some of the old-timers there who know 
more or less of her early as well her recent history. I have 
been here continuously for the past eight and a half years 
nearly, and consequently am not able to give you any in- 
formation concerning her career during this period, but I 
have written you this brief outline in the hope that you may 
grasp the fact that the life career of this gifted and self- 
sacrificing woman is worthy of something more than the 
brief notice I recently read in the MusicaL Courter. I am 
confident that a little investigation along the lines that I have 
given you will convince you of this fact. ‘Honor to whom 
honor is due.” 

I should certainly be lost without the Musica, Courter 
to keep me posted as to the doings and whereabouts of the 
musicians of the day, to say nothing. about an occasional 
reference to the famous ones of the past who are still living, 
many of whom I have had the pleasure and privilege of 
knowing more than briefly for many years. The leaflets 
and card that I take the liberty of enclosing herewith may 
furnish the key to the above, though I wish it distinctly 
understood that I have never in any way used my music 
or verse as a source of revenue. I am simply a very 
enthusiastic amateur. 

Trusting very humbly that you will not regard the fore- 
going as an infliction, I am, with best wishes, 

Yours harmoniously, 
(Signed) Frenertck B. KING. 


Summer Session at Cincinnati Conservatory 


Cincinnati, OnIo.—No_ sooner than the regular winter 
session is closed at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
than plans for the summer session are consummated which 
have been in the making even during the entire year. The 
announcements have been calling attention to the sixty-first 
summer session, in which all the departments will be open 
-until July 31, and will include master classes, private in- 
struction, and a course in public school music. 

These summer sessions, it has been found, afford those 
who are busy through the winter an opportunity to study 
with the best teachers and ina congenial musical atmosphere. 

This is made especially possible in an institution located in 
a city of such musical traditions and activities as Cincin- 
nati, famous for its May festival, symphony orchestra (now 
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in its thirty-first season) and the summer Zoo Opera Com- 
pany. 

As usual, the regular series of summer recitals will be 
given by members of the Conservatory faculty, to which all 
students will have free access. Among those who will give 
these recitals are Maria Carreras, pianist; Dan Beddoe, 
tenor; John Hoffmann, pianist; Albert Berne, baritone; 
Karl Kirksmith, cellist; Dr. Karol Liszniewska, pianist ; 
Robert Perutz, violinist; Julian de Pulikowski, violinist ; 
Violet Summer, soprano; Louis Johnen, baritone ; Mrs. R. 
Sayler Wright, soprano; Mary Towsley Pfau, contralto; 
Bristow Hardin, pianist; Thomie Prewett Williams, pianist ; 
Peter Froehlich, violinist ; Alma Betscher, pianist; Leo 
Paalz, pianist; Martin Reed, Jr., pianist, and others. 

The students are offered, in addition to regular instruc- 
tion, direct contact with artist members of the faculty. 
Courses in musical theory are planned for professional musi- 
cian and teacher. Through the Conservatory’s affiliation 
with the Cincinnati University, its students may take scienti- 
fic and cultural courses under the direction of Dean Louis 
Pechstein of the College of Education. The social life of 
the students is not overlooked. 


American Conservatory Engages Edoardo 
Sacerdote to Direct Opera School 
for Fall Term 


In order to enlarge the scope of the School of Opera and 
offer to vocal students a systematized and comprehensive 
course of training in all branches of operatic art, the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, Chicago, has secured the ‘services of 
Edoardo Sacerdote, who has also been made a regular 
member of the vocal faculty. 

Members of the opera classes will have in Mr. Sacerdote 
an instructor who has had a broad experience in all phases 
of operatic work. For many years, he has won fame as an 
opera conductor and coach in many -of the principal opera 
companies of the world. He was brought to America in 
1913 as musical director of the Royal Opera Company of 
Montreal and Quebec, Canada. He was soon afterward 
prevailed upon to come to Chicago to teach voice and re- 
pertory, and, during the regime of Cleofonte Campanini, 
was engaged as assistant opera conductor with the Chicago 
Opera Company. During this time his services as coach 
were much in demand by many of the leading members of 
the organization. 

for many years Mr. Sacerdote has trained students for 
opera careers, and they have received high recognition 
everywhere in opera organizations, including the Metropoli- 
tan, Chicago, San Carlo and the Boston opera companies in 
this country, and in many of the principal opera houses of 
Italy. His knowledge of many languages is of great as- 
sistance to students in the preparation of programs and 
operas from composers of all nations and schools. 

Mr. Sacerdote will conduct the opera classes and, in ad- 
dition, continue his class of private voice students at the 
Conservatory. The opera classes will meet twice weekly, 
and after the first few lessons the various members are 
grouped in certain operas and are assigned definite parts to 
prepare. The classes then take the form of rehearsals. At 
the conclusion of the course, public opera recitals are given 
in which the students are heard in acts from operas which 
they have been rehearsing. 


Artists for Holland 


The Hollandsche Concertdirectie. Dr. G. de Koos, has 
engaged for the 1927-28 season the following artists for 
concerts with the Concertgebouw Orchestra conducted by 
Willem Mengelberg, with the Residentie Orchestra con- 
ducted by Dr. P. van Anrooy, with the Utrechtsch Stedelijk 
Orchestra conducted by Evert Cornelia, for the concerts at 
the Kursaal at Scheveningen, for the music societies and its 
own subscription concerts: Piano—Stefan Askenase, Harold 
Bauer, Ernst von Dohnanyi, Severin Eisenberger, Paul 
Frenkel, Carl Friedherg, Wladimir Horowitz, José Iturbi, 
Ilona Kabos, Leonid Kreutzer, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, 
Frederick Lamond, Mischa Levitzki, Marcelle Mayer, Elly 
Ney, Arthur Rubinstein, Jan Smeterlin, Solomon; vocal— 
Ilona Durigo, Birgit Engell, Co van Geuns, Dusolina Gian- 
nini, Roland Hayes, Vera Janacopulos, Emmy Kriiger, 
Myra Mortimer, Charles Panzera, Jacques Urlus, Ninon 
Vallin, Theodore Versteegh; violin—Zlatko Balokovic, 
Mischa Elman, Carl Flesch, Cecilia Hansen, Barbara Lully, 
Alexander Schmuller, Albert Spalding, Jacques Thibaud, 
Josef Wolfsthal, Efrem Zimbalist; cello—Judith Bokor, 
Caspar Cassad6o, Emanuel Feuermann, Raya Garbousova, 
Hans Kindler, Gregor Piatigorsky ; chamber music—Bauer- 
Thibaud (sonata recitals), Budapest Quartet, Calvet 
Quartet, Capet Quartet, Guarneri Quartet, Lener Quartet, 
Pro Arte Quartet, Roth Quartet, Schachtebeck Quartet, 
Triester Quartet, Trio Kreutzer-Wolfsthal-Piatigorsky. 
Mengelberg is to conduct the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 





EUROPEAN MUSIC 


DATE PLACE 
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Baden-Baden 
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Vevey, Switzerland 
Karlsruhe, Germany 
Haslemere, England 
Hereford, England 


August 1—6 
August 1—8 
August 1—9 
August 7—10 


England 


There will be no German Brahms Festival this year. 
There will be no British Music Society Congress this year. 





(Revised List) 


+ hiteh Munich Festival 
cusses Salzburg Festival Plays 


Margate, England ...........+s+0- Margate Music Festival 


+ Sia Eastbourne Music Festival 


N. B.—It is announced by the German Handel Society that the Third Handel Festival will take place in Kiel, date to be announced 


FESTIVALS IN 1927 


EVENT 


International Exhibition of Music in the Life of Nations 

Fifth International New Music Festival 

Handel Festival (Opera) 

Heidelberg Festival Plays 

Nuremberg Song Week 

Shakespeare Summer Festival 

German Chamber Music (formerly Donaueschingen Modern 
Chamber Music Festival) 

Outdoor Festival Performances 
Symphonies in Roman Arena) 

Festival Plays (Fiftieth Jubilee) 

Plays (Opera) 


(Opera and Beethoven 


National Welsh - Eisteddfod 

Mozart Congress (Mozarteum Conservatory) 
Fete Des Vignerons 

International Music Festival 

Third Haslemere Festival of Old Music 
hree Choirs Festival 


(Dolmetsch) 


Blackpool Competition Festival 
Thirty-second Norfolk and Norwich Triennial Festival 











NEWS FLASH 








Cincinnati Zoo Opera Season Opens 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The opening performance of 
the season of the Cincinnati Zoo Opera was a 
great success for everyone concerned. The opera 
presented was The Jewels of the Madonna, a werk 
of many difficulties. Isaac Van Grove, musician 
director of the company, gave a thrilling reading 
of the score, and members of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra responded well to his most minute de- 
mands. Forrest Lamont, who counts Gennaro as 
one of his best roles, sang it with much virility. 
He made a great hit, as did likewise Constance 
Eberhart as Carmela. Mabel Sherwood as Maliella 
disclosed a dramatic soprano of the first order, and 
scored heavily through her forceful and potent 
acting. Joseph Royer was excellent as Rafaele 
and was much feted. The balance of the cast was 
more than satisfactory, and Charles Hathaway 
worthy of special mention. The chorus and ballet 
deserve only praise. The Jewels of the Madonna 
was a good beginning that promises many glorious 
performances at the Zoo this summer. 

Rene Devries. 











American Institute Programs 


The American Institute of Applied Music held its closing 
exercises and awarded prizes to the junior classes on June 
4. Marion Morse, age seven, received first ‘prize in the 
beginners’ class in elementary theory, audition and rhythm. 
Minot C. Morgan received first prize in the first year class 
in the same subjects. Prizes and credentials were presented 
by Miss Chittenden, who gave an interesting talk to the 
children. The class work is conducted by C’Zelma Crosby. 
An informal party followed the program. 

The annual spring recital by the younger students, at 
Steinway Salon, June 1, brought twenty- -eight numbers by 
pupils of nine teachers ‘of piano, the music ranging from 
Ambrose and Gaynor to Tschaikowsky and Mendelssohn. 
A trio for piano, violin and cello, by Em Smith, showed that 
gifted composer in a fine light ; she has undoubted genius 
for works of such genre, all in light, melodious vein, such 
as youngsters can play and enjoy. 

Senior students of piano playing, studying under teachers 
of the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, dean, were associated in a recital at Guild Hall, 
June 8. If all fourteen pianists played as well as the first 
seven on the program, then both audience and teachers found 
much satisfaction, for, in the matter of touch and _ tone, 
technic and taste, pedalling and phrasing, with generally 
dependable memorization, all well deserved the hearty ap- 
plause they received. Of the fourteen, Helen G. Williams, 
Imogene Steves, Grace Winans Yarrow and Winifred Bron- 
son, acording to their achievements, deserve especial praise 
and mention. Others on the program were Nanette Weber, 
Margaret Gilroy, Catherine Harwell, Elizabeth Macdonald, 
Florence O'Neill, Adeline Uvanni, Helen Westfall, Marion 
Lang Tiedeman, Carolyn Richardson and Minnie Dea Coffin. 
These were the pupils, respectively of Misses Chittenden, 
Miller, Nugent, Wood, and Messrs. Sherman and Moore. 


Exceptional Offer to Organists 


Organists who desire to secure a better position by taking 
a thorough systematic course of organ study, have the op- 
portunity of competing for a free scholarship at the Guil- 
mant Organ School of New York City, Dr. William C 
Carl, director, for the coming season. 

This offer is made possible through the generosity of the 
Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer, who offer four free 
scholarships to young men and women between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-six, possessing the necessary talent, 
but who have not the funds to pay for the tuition of the 
school. 

The examination tests will be held Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 26, at nine-thirty. Application should be made in 
writing accompanied with written references regarding the 
character and financial standing of the candidate; also a 
signed physician’s statement stating the candidate is in 
sound health. All applications must be received by Sep- 
tember 20, when the list will be closed. 

Full information may be obtained by addressing the 
Registrar of the Guilmant Organ School, 17 East Eleventh 
Street, New York. 


Dr. Carl Sails for Europe e 

Dr. William C. Carl, organist of the First Presbyterian 

Church, New. York, and director of the Guilmant Organ 

School, has sailed for a three months’ trip to Europe. While 

in Paris Dr. Carl will be the guest of Joseph Bonnet and his 

bride and of the Guilmant family. Dr. Carl will also visit 
Switzerland. 


ROPE AS. 
OBITUARY 


SAMUEL J. EHRLICH 

Samuel J. Ehrlich, who, in addition to being a song writer 
and radio announcer, was connected with the theatrical 
magazine, The Billboard, died at the age of fifty-three in 
his apartment at the Hotel Endicott on June 14. He was a 
member of the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. He was born in New Orleans, came to 
New York to study and gradually drifted into music. 


WILLIAM JOHN ZIEGLER 
William John Ziegler, son of Anna E. Ziegler; died on 
Tune 20 of heart disease at his residence, 1425 Broadway 
He was thirty-six years old, a graduate of Columbia, and 
had been connected with Musical America and Singing. 
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A HARP IN HOCK 
Rudolph Schildkraut’s next production for Pathe-P. D. C. 
will be A Harp im Hock. He will begin work in it under 
the direction of Renaud Hoffman at the De Mille-Metro- 


RUDOLPH SCHILDKRAUT 
m Cecil B. DeMille’s The King of 
Macpherson musical setting by 


Ga The New York 


as High Pri 


A ings, 
Hugo Rr 


st Cataphas 
| Jeann anda 
senfeld, now at th ater, 
politan studio early in July, having completed his labors in 
The Country Doctor and having recently celebrated his 
sixty-third birthday, his sexagenarian vigor in picture 
being fully comparable to that of Theodore Roberts starring 
in the first part of The Ten Commandments and making 
program portrayals on the side 

For the elder Schildkraut up to March of this was 
engaged in the most laborious epic role of his career, that 
of the cruel, crafty and passionate High Priest Caiaphas in 
King of Kings. In the effort at the Metropolitan he will 
essay the character of a pawnbroker in the New York 
ghetto. The continuity has been prepared by Sonya Levien, 
Junior Coghlan, the 
and The Yankee 


labors 


year 


and arnong the associate players will be 
juvenile prodigy of Slide Kelly Slide 


( lippe r 


WARNER BROTHERS HELP HEBREW ORPHAN 
ASYLUM FUND 

With Dolores Costello safely launched as a star in In Old 
San Francisco at the Warner Theater, the premiere being 
last Tuesday evening, The First Auto will come to the 
Colony on the 27th. A large audience is also expected at 
s premiere. The entire proceeds of the two first nights will 
be donated to the gymnasium fund of the New York 
Hebrew Orphan Aslyum 

When H. M. Warner turned over 
the first presentation of Syd Chaplin in The 
at the Theater to the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, it 
was merely looked upon as a pleasing and appropriat 
gesture on the part of a wealthy firm which could afford 
this bit of generosity. It turned out to be more than this. 
Mr. Warner and his brothers want to see a recreation center 
and a gymnasium erected for the little wards of the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum. At present this admirable institution con 
tains 800 little In addition it has 600 children boarded 
ut for whom there is no accommodation in its limited 
quarters. The Warners want to bring all these youngsters 
together where they may enjoy themselves and at the same 
build up their bodies so that they may grow into 
healthy, vigerous men and women. The desire and the 
means taken to carry it out certainly deserve commendation 
and the help of everyone. 


PAUL WHITEMAN AND HIS PALS CONTINUE 

Paul Whiteman and His Pals 
week, at Paramount, with a new musical offering, U. S 
Syncopation. There is certainly lots to entertain one in 
Paul’s act and he doesn't let down a second he is on the 
stage 
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THE MANHATTERS OPENS JUNE 27 
The new firm of Lawren & More will present its first 
offering, The Manhatters, at the Grove Street Theater, in 
Greenwich Village on June 27. The cast will include: Mary 
Marsh, Eleanor Shaler, James Norris and Bill Johnstone 


RICHARD HALE WITH CAPITOL 
_ Richard Hale, concert baritone, who appeared at the May- 
fair Theater last winter in Orpheus, has been added to the 
Capitol Theater family. The first Sunday evening Mr. Hale 
broadcasted he is said to have displayed a radio personality 
as well as a voice that comes over the air extremely well. 
NEW VITAPHONE ARTISTS 
The latest additions to the Vitaphone list are: Tom 


Brown and the Original Six Brown Brothers, Blossom 
> ; : 
Seeley, Aunt Jemima and Johnny Maryin from Honeymoon 
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Lane, who is said to have recorded for twenty-one various 
companies. 
FOX ITEMS 

Thomas Jefferson, who is cast in the Fox production, Paid 
to Love, has played the character of Rip Van Winkle for 
twenty-five years. His renowned father, Joseph Jefferson, 
played it for forty-five years; his grandfather portrayed 
it seventeen years, and young Joe Jefferson, as well as an- 
other brother have also enacted the role one char- 
acter in the family for almost a hundred years. 


GOOD CAPITOL BILL 
Lon Chaney in The Unknown, which is certainly not one 
of his best pictures, is the second week attraction at the 
Capitol. This only goes to prove that his personal drawing 
capacity is the thing—the film coming second. In this pic- 
ture, however, Chaney does some remarkable work with his 
feet. The surrounding bill is excellent in every respect. 


TITLE WRITER—MAJOR EDWARD A. BOWES 

Added to the numerous duties entailed in his capacities 
as prcducer, distributor and exhibitor of motion pictures, 
business executive and radio impresario, Major Edward 
A. Bowes has voluntarily assumed the additional role of film 
editor and title writer. Proving that work is likewise his 
hobby, he has found time during the execution of his im- 
portant duties as managing director of the Capitol Theater 
personally to edit and title the series of delightful short 
fims shown there. The first group to have the benefit of 
his services as title writer was the UFA short subjects which 
enjoyed wide-spread comment in the press and from the 
audiences. 


FOX NEWS TO CHAMBERLAIN’S HOME TOWN 
Last Thursday the Denison, Iowa, Opera House was 
thrown open to enable everyone to see the Fox newsreel 
of the arrival of Chamberlain and Levine in Germany. The 
negative arrived in New York on the night of June 14, and 
the next day was already on its way west by airplane to 
Omaha from where it was relayed. Quite a record! 


GERTRUDE EDERLE IN MOVIES 
Not so long ago Paramount presented the Channel swimmer 
Gertrude Ederle, at its New York theater in a swimming 
act, after which she went on a tour of the Publix Theaters 
Circuit Now Paramount makes a second announcement. 
The swimmer will make her debut in the movies in Bebe 
Daniels’ next picture, Swim, Girl, Swim. 


VAN AND SCHENCK AT STRAND SECOND WEEK 

Such was the success with which these popular songsters 
met at the Mark Strand last week that they are now filling 
a second week with equal rounds of applause at each show. 


COHAN’S LINDY SONG AT CAPITOL 

The Capitol Theater claims to be the one theater that 
is giving the only presentation of George M. Cohan’s song 
composed especially in honor of Lindbergh. It is entitled 
When Lindy Comes Home. It is used for the theme for 
the De Forest Phonofilm showing his enthusiastic reception 
in New York. 

ROXY’S THEATER 

The screen version of Alias the Deacon, which enjoyed a 
long run on the legitimate stage last season; the Movietone, 
showing and telling the reception of Col. Lindbergh at 
Washington. repreducing the address of President Coolidge 
and the “Air Ambassador’s” reply, these together with 
Roxy's usual high standard stage features, make an enter- 
taining and diversified program at the Roxy Theater this 
week 

The performance starts with a special arrangement of 
Bizet’s L’Arlesienne, followed by the prelude from Orpheus 
of Offerbach, played by the Roxy Symphony Orchestra, 
under the able direction of Erno Rapee. The ballet corps is 
then seen in The Delibes Coppelia Ballet, a colorful present- 
ation well executed and enthusiastically received. Maria 
Gambarelli, the ballerina, wins her usual acclaim with 
Chaminade’s Scarf Dance. The feature of the ballet group 
proves the most interesting and popular, being a silhouette 
pantomime, On the Bowery, with an effective setting and 
danced especially well by Leon Leonidoff, Rose and Arthur 
Boylan and M. Demetrius. The ballet corps is also seen in 
Dainty Misses. 

\ Bruce scenic film, The Cry of Winter, precedes the 
group of choral numbers which include Plantation Melodies 
specially arranged by H. Maurice Jacquet. The news film, 
the Movietone presentation, and a group of numbers by the 
Roxy Jazzmanians during which several dance specialties 
are given, all lend variety 

\nna Savina, Beatrice Belkin, Celia Branz, Harold Van 
Duzee and Douglas Stanbury sing the quintet from Carmen 
and at the opening performance received salvos of applause. 
The Romanc of the Cards, an exceptionally well performed 
ballet again brings Teon Leonidoff and Florence Rogge, and 
Ivan Tonaroff before the footlights. 

The screen feature offers Jean Hershelt in the role of the 
gambler in the guise of a sanctimonious deacon. It is just 
an average picture, but affords a few laughs nevertheless. 
It is far from being up to the standard of the Roxy offer- 
June Marlowe, Ralph Graves and Myrtle Stedman 
are in the supporting cast. 


THE MARK STRAND 
The Mark Strand Frolic this week is especially eleborate 
and requires the services of a very large cast. Margaret 
Schilling sings Salut D'Amour and Mlle. Klemova and 
the ballet corps gracefully glide through a waltz to music 
by Fall. The white wigs and colorful costumes worn by 
the participants enhance the beauty of this number. The 
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scenic setting for A Flower from an Old Boquet is effective. 
Virginia Johnson presents this offering, and the Frolic 
winds up in brilliant fashion with a divertissement entitled 
The Drum. ‘ ; : 

Of special interest in the musical offerings is the playing of 
George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, with David Pesetzki 
at the piano and the orchestra ably conducted by Carl 
Edouarde. Van and Schenck were so well received in their 
popular songs last week that they have been held over for 
a second week and present an entirely new program. Their 
humor seems to be contagious for they invariably make 
a hit with the audience. 

The Mark Strand Topical Review contains pictures of the 
arrival in Berlin of Chamberlin and Levine and also a few 
views of Lindbergh which at the performance reviewed 
aroused the audience to the most enthusiastic of applause. 
The feature picture is Framed, with Milton Sills in the 
star role. This is an adaptation from George W. Sutton, 
Ir.'s Dawn of My Tomorrow and has plenty of drama. 
The plot of the story takes the audience from Paris to a 
diamond mine in the jungles of Brazil, where one of the 
thrills of the picture is secured through a mud rush. There 
also are some realistic scenes of a penal colony, out of which 
Mr. Sills seems to emerge rather abruptly to life on the 
Riviera. The final cinema attraction is an Aesop Fable 
entitled Riding High, which is amusing from start to finish. 
Mention also should be made of the excellent organ solo 
which concludes the program. 4 

PARAMOUNT 

Svncopation is the key-note of this week's entertainment 
at the Paramount. with Paul Whiteman and his orchestra 
as the features. One could use a great many adiectives in 
attempting to describe the high calibre of Whiteman’s 
offerings, but they would be useless. The Whiteman act 
must be seen and heard to be anpreciated fully. The pre- 
sentation is entitled the U. S. S. Syncopation and opens with 
the screen picture of a battleship ploughine through heavy 
seas, which is drawn up to reveal the Whiteman aggrega- 
tion garbed as sailors in a nautical setting aboard shin. The 
initial number is Lighthouse Blues, with vocal chorus by one 





June 23, 1927 


SYLVIA LENT, 
violinist, snapped on the boardwalk at Atlantic City. This 
season Miss Lent made her first appearance on the air in the 
Atwater Kent radio hour. She was also heard as soloist 
with the Philadelphia, Detroit and Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra. 





of the boys. Mr. Whiteman then introduces Ruth Etting, 
singing.comedienne, recording artist and a Chicago favorite, 
who sings a group of popular selections, including Wherever 
You Go, Russian Lullaby, and It All Depends on You. Miss 
Etting registered well with the Saturday audience. 

The Paramount Girls then do their bit with a variety of 
folk dances of European countries, modernized, however, 
and danced to the accompaniment of popular numbers. Paul 
and His Pals next play a group of pieces, among them Sun- 
down and When the Day is Done. Two miniature pianos are 
brought on the stage and a trio of Pals plays and sings two 
novelty songs, Mississippi Mud and Magnolia. In the sec- 
ond number a second trio augments the volume, adding con- 
siderably to the amusement. This feature of the presenta- 
tion was enthusiastically received. A vocal selection, Lucky 
Lindy, preceded the finale, Ship Ahoy, which closes the 
stage portion of the program with special lighting effects. 

Jesse Crawford scores his usual success at the giant 
organ, assisted by Mrs. Crawford at the stage consolé. Mr. 
Crawford renders Just Like a Butterfly, and the out-stand- 
ing popular hit of the day, Hallelujah. The Paramount 
Orchestra is heard in a series of musical sketches making 
up the overture, with a violin solo by Eugene Dubois, a 
trumpet solo by Edward Marks, and a vocal selection by 
Leonora Cori, soprano. The usual news film and a short 
scenic film presentation, Silence of the Snows, based on the 
poem of Edgar Guest, help to round out the performance. 

The film feature is the Eleanor Glyn production, Ritzy, 
with Betty Bronson in the leading role. Roslyn, or Ritzy 
Brown, lives up to her nick-name by becoming decidedly 
“high hat” and feels that nothing less than a titled husband 
will suit her. She decides that London should provide a 
suitable mate, but in the end marries one of her countrymen. 
In the supporting cast are James Hall, William Austin, Joan 
Standing and Roscoe Karns. 
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Emil Janning’s first American made film, The Way of All 
Flesh, will open at the Rialto on June 25. Beau Geste 
has closed. 

Wings, a picture devoted to the part played by American 
aviators in the World War, will open at the Criterion Theater 
August 1. And on the 15th Richard Bartheimess’ new film, 
The Patent Leather Kid, comes to the Globe. The Em- 
bassy will house The Garden of Allah about August 22. 

In Old San Francisco, the new Warner Brothers’ picture 
starring Dolores Costello, opened last Tuesday at the Warner. 

The First Auto, the second Warner production, will go 
into the Colony, June 27. 

Lon Chaney in The Unknown is at the Capitol for the 
second week. 

Babe Ruth in Babe Comes Home will be at the Longacre 
Theater on July 1. 

Films at the current theaters this week: Ritzy with Betty 
Bronson at the Paramount; Framed, with Milton Sills, 
at the Strand, and Alias the Deacon at the Roxy. 

Kine of Kings, Seventh Heaven and Chang continue to 
draw big crowds, each picture being a contrast to the other, 
showing the cosmopolitan taste of the average movie goer. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the much heralded Universal picture, 
for which Hugo Riesenfeld has written the score, is due 
here next month. 


Marion McAfee Abroad 


Not yet content with her art, Marion McAfee, Chicago 
soprano, who scored so heavily at her various appearances, 
has gone abroad to perfect her already fine art. Six months 
ago she went to Europe and has sirice been diligently study- 
ing and coaching, preparing for the “bigger things“ which 
have been predicted for her by all those who have heard her 
sine here and over there. That she is an ambitious stu- 
dent is shown in the fact that Miss McAfee has been tak- 
ing as many as thirteen lessons some weeks. studying vocal 
technic with M. Georges Cunelli, coaching Italian repertory 
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with M. Edgardo Carducci and French repertory with M. 
Camille Decreus. She has also studied French diction and 
grammar with Marie and Jeanne Yersin. 


Since going abroad Miss McAfee has accepted no en- 
gagements. and has only sung three times so far before 
private audiences—once at the home of the Mlles. Yersin 
and twicé at studio recitals of Maestro Cunelli. At the 
latter the charming soprano was enthusiastically applauded 
after her rendition of the Caro Nome from Rigoletto and 
Mansfallen by Spruechlein and was compelled to add Night, 
by Brown, as an encore. After the duet from Rigoletto 
with Noval Hansen, Chicago tenor, both were heartily re- 
ceived by an audience numbering about two hundred. 

Miss McAfee has been in Paris during the past six 
months, but has now gone to St. Gervais les Bains in the 
French Alps, in order to continue her work with Maestro 
Cunelli, who holds his summer school there. 


Century Theater Club Prize Play Contest 


Century Theater Club, founded in 1904 for the study and 
encouragement of the American drama, has just concluded 
a most successful prize play contest, in which several hun- 
dred manuscripts were received. Esther L. Leigh, chair- 
man of contest, announces that the prize of $2,000 for the 
best three or more act play by an American—all rights 
remaining with the author—has been awarded to Willard 
Robertson for his play, Hell an’ Gone. The judges, Marion 
Ballou, John Mason Brown, Hatcher Hughes, Dr. S. 
Marion Tucker and Royal C. Stout, were unanimous in 
their decision. 


Willard Robertson, the author, is a Texan by birth, and 
comes of pioneer stock. So much so that his grandfather, 
noting a cabin suddenly springing up eighteen miles from 
his own place, decided the neighborhood was getting too 
crowded, and promptly picked up his family and trudged 
over to Oklahoma. True to form, at nine years old Mr. 
Robertson decided to “see the world” for himself and re- 
turned safely after a couple of years of exciting adventure 
in many lands. Since then he has acted, written plays and 
practiced law. During one of his road tours he studied 
law, was admitted to the bar, and has practiced in almost 
every state. He says of himself, however, that he is a very 
bad lawyer, as his interest really lies in the drama. That 
he is a good playwright, New York can soon see for itself, 
for already the prize play, Hell an’ Gone, has been secured 
by Charles Hopkins for production next season, and J. M. 
Nicholas intends to present another of Robertson’s plays, 
Black Velvet, which has already had a successful run in 
Chicago. 


Howard Wells’ Ideas in Piano Pedagogy 


Howard Wells, whose ideas in piano pedagogy appeared 
in the Clayton F. Summy Company's study service sheet, 
has established himself as one of the foremost teachers of 
modern piano methods and interpretation and his pupils 
are constantly winning names for themselves in the pro- 
fessional field and his compositions and textbooks are used 
by many teachers. Mr. Wells’ views on piano teaching are 
reprinted herewith: 


The underlying principle of an ideal piano technic is the main 
tenance of a proper balance between relaxation and firmness. In 
seeking to obtain this condition, the student must begin with the 
relaxation idea uppermost in his mind, and gradually seek to estab 
lish the firmness while retaining a relaxed condition. . These two 
points are at war with each other for some time in a _ student’s 
technical work at the piano. 

I have found that a few simple technical exercises for “placing 
the tone” (to borrow an expression from the vocalists) are sufficient 
to give the student an idea of the principle of relaxation. It is in the 
building up of firmness that the chief difficulties arise. 

The main obstacles in securing a relaxed condition are the thumb 
and its neighbor, the wrist—and the shoulder. Much of the so-called 
stiffness of wrist is really stiffness of the thumb. Given a certain 
amount of systematic work for this unruly member of the hand, the 
young pianist’s wrists loosen up with surprising quickness as a by- 
product of his thumb work. 

With the relaxation of the shoulder, the entire arm, including the 
wrist, is freed from much of the tension which impedes the technical 
progress of the student. 

Finger exercises for developing his finger independence help 
free the knuckles, and at the same time aid in the upbuilding of the 
firmness of the arch of the hand. 

These are the vital points in gaining a relaxed technic. 

The firmness which serves to balance all this relaxation should be 
centered in the fingers and the arch of the hand. There is much 
misunderstanding about this part of technical training, for the devel- 
opment of firmness is of steady and slow growth and cannot be 
gained quickly or forced. All attempts to do so result in 
relaxation, and the balance is thrown “out of gear.” 

_ A most important point in connection with the mechanical train- 
ing is the necessity of playing and studying music which is best 
adapted to foster the development of each pupil’s individual needs. 
I do not believe in practising mechanical exercises to the exclusion 


loss of 


ANTON BILOTTI. 
On July 3, at Carlsbad, Anton Bilotti, pianist, will appear as 
soloist with orchestra, Robert Manser, conductor, playing 
the Beethoven C minor concerto, op. 37, and a group of six 
pieces as follows: La Fille aux Cheveux de lin, Debussy; 
Marche Grotesque, Sinding; Eglogue, Lisst, and Masurka 
Nocturne and Ballade, Chopin. (Mishkin photo) 





of playing, until they are perfected. That idea does not lead to a 
real technic for playing. 

The selection of material to be used in teaching is, therefore, the 
pa°amount issue in the success of a teacher’s work. The selection, not 
only of compositions good for the student, but those which are best 
for him at the time he is studying them, they should illustrate the 
points with which he is dealing in his mechanical training, and 
should aid him in overcoming these difficulties and at the same time 
give him interesting material to study and to play. 

By this interlacing of the musical study with the technical training, 
an unconscious technical control and a musical technic is developed. 


Cecile de Horvath Scores Success 

When Cecile de Horvath played in Georgetown, Ky., re 
cently, she “thrilled her audience immensely,” according to 
the Georgetonian. The notice continues as follows: “Re- 
peated encores were demanded of Cecile de Horvath, con- 
cert pianist, who played before an audience of music lovers 
that filled the chapel of Georgetown College. Prolonged 
applause that could only be silenced by the musician's re 
turn to the piano greeted each of her selections. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of het performance was her finished 
technic and the brilliancy of her playing, unusual in a pian- 
ist of her years. Her program consisted of some selec 
tions from Schubert, Chopin, Cadman, and Moszkowski, 
all of which she played with inspiring rhythm and a 
wealth of nuances in tone and accenting. Her rendition 
ef Handel-Brahms Variations was a true test of musi- 
cianship and it was done with a glow of imagination, ex- 
uberance and broad artistic lines that thrilled the audience 
immensely. After she had finished playing that number 
it mattered not what she had played, she had completely 
won her audience.” 

“Mime. de Horvath is one of the greatest pianists in this 
country,” said Prof. C. F. Bonawitz, professor of music at 
Georgetown College, in addressing the students. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
harge. 

: With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Covurizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 
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Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Denver, Col. 


Los Angeles, Cal—Some Aspects of Contemporary 
Music was the subject of Eugene Goossens’ lecture-recital, 
given recently before the Los Angeles Chapter of Pro- 
Musica. Mr. Goossens played as a first selection his own 
composition, Five Impressions of a Holiday, op. 7, assisted 
by Jay Plowe on the flute and Lysbeth Le Fevre on the 
cello. The second group comprised four songs sung by 
Vernice Brand, accompanied by Mrs. Hennion Robinson, 
followed by a piano group by Winifred Hook. The con- 
cluding numbers, Two Sketches for Strings, Goossens, were 
played by the Zoellner Quartet. En. 


Norwich, N. Y.—Sadie M. Quinn’s annual recitals, 
May 17 and 19, in-the Babcock music store, were, as usual, 
notable events in our musical life. Twenty-eight numbers 
made up the first program, and twenty-four the second. 
with large audiences in attendance. Mary Jane Aldcorn, 
Jeanne Paquette, Jane Ford, Ruth Markle, Eletha Cum- 
mings and Ruth Fern were prominent on the first pro- 
gram, Miss Cummings playing Liszt’s second Hungarian 
Rhapsody especially well. Elsie and Jane Babcock and 
Betsy Cummings, the little daughters of former Mayor 
Babcock, and granddaughters of the senior founder of the 
music firm of L. & A. Babcock, played solos which were 
much applauded, and Betsy Cummings showed her talent in 
Grieg’s Wedding Day. The new organ at the Colonial 
Theater is fine, and is played by an excellent young woman 
organist, brought here from Buffalo. The annual Weiler- 
Riesberg cash award for the high school pupil doing the 
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best work in music is now a feature of the annual gradu- 
ation exercises in June. Dr. Leo Weiler, well known 
dentist, and Prof. Riesberg of New York, established a 
fund, the interest comprising the award. 


Oberlin, Ohio.—The Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
has had a busy and interesting season this year. During 
the past two months, piano, organ and violin recitals have 
been given by the following members of the class of 1927: 
Harold Cook, Grace Good, Joseph Hungate, William Hol- 
dridge, Catherine Keyes, Grace Krick, Jessie Marsh, Ger- 
trude Noble, Ella Pope, Estella Sager, and Gladys Whitt, 
pianists; Paul Eithmeyer, Lillian Eisenmann, Margaret 
Koegler, Elizabeth Russell, James Strachan, Luella Wilson, 
Rebecca Burgner, and Arthur Croley, organists; Edith 
Keach, violin, and Edna Bowles, voice. 'R 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. (See Music On the Pacific Slope 


San Antonio, Tex. 
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Seattle, Wash.—The fourteenth season of the Cornish 
School has been a highly successful one. The faculty has 
been steadily added to in the past fourteen years until now 
the school boasts of eight or more departments. Teachers 
of voice now include Franklin Riker, Ella Helm Boardman 
and Sara Y. Peabody; opera class and coaching—Myron 
Jacobson ; diction and pMonetics for singers—Lois Hodgson; 
stage deportment—Mr. and Mrs. Burton James; harmony 
and eurythmics—Wallace Dow, Bertha Poncy Dow, Zeneida 
Sergeiva ; languages—J acqueline Camerlynck, Albert Biondi; 
piano interpretation—Calvin Brainerd Cady. Recitals by 
pupils and members of the faculty are being given repeated- 
ly, and in addition to an active winter season a large enroll- 
ment promises an interesting summer season as well for 
the Cornish School. Commencement exercises were held 
on June 17 in the Cornish Little Theater. 





Virgil School Celebrates Thirty-fifth 
Anniversary 

In honor of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the Virgil Piano 
Conservatory, New York, three informal piano recitals were 
given at the school on the evenings of June 10, 13 and 14. 
The first half of each program was devoted to a number of 
interesting players of the earlier grades, and the second half 
included three young artist pupils, Charlotte Zelansky, 
Dorothy Tsantilis and Ralph Ganci, one at each _ recital. 
Those taking part on the first evening were: Evelyn Peyser, 
Marie Vaughan, Helen Rechtman,. Elizabeth Vaughan, 
Marion Ackerman, Dora _ Richter, Edith Rosen and 
Charlotte Zelansky.. Miss Zelansky’s program included 
Faschingschwank (Carnival) (Schumann), Dragon-Flies 
(Bartlett), Theme and Variations (Mozart), Un 
Sospiro (Liszt), Prelude No. 16 (Chopin) and Polo- 
naise in E Flat (Chopin). All of these numbers 
were very well played by this young artist. They 
were full of color and showed the player equally as capable 
of portraying the lighter, more delicate and lyrical moods 
as the heavier, more fiery and brilliant ones. She possesses 
an unusually sensitive interpretative sense which her train- 
ing has rightly developed. 

The second recital consisted of pieces played by Minnie 
Fink, Yetta-Horelick, Helen Scott, Albert Greenberg, Ger- 
trude Levine, Rae Rubens, Mary Pokora, Edith Rosen and 
Ralph Ganci. Mr. Ganci played Will o’ the Wisp 
(Phillip), Cracovienne (Paderewski), C sharp minor Im- 
promptu (Chopin), Polonaise in E (Liszt), Tango (AI- 
beniz), Golliwog’s Cake Walk (Debussy), Czardas (Coun- 
try Dance) (MacDowell), Barcarolle (Liadow) and Rhap 
sodie No. 6 (Liszt), and proved himself a young man of 
very definite attainments. The firmness and richness of 
his tone and the brilliancy of many of his effects were ex- 
cellent. 

The final Irene Kasten, Mary 

Feast, Charlotte 
Tsantilis, the last 
(Haydn), To the 


program was given by 
Mahoney, Louise Lederer, Margaret 
Zelansky, Edith Rosen and Dorothy 
named playing Andante Et Variations 
Sea and Sailor's Song (MacDowell), Bourree (Bach), 
Rhapsodie (Brahms), Norwegian Bridal Procession 
(Grieg), and Rhapsodie No. 13 (Liszt). Miss Tsantilis 
played with an assurance and a poise that made her audi- 
ence feel her suretv in both the mechanical and the artistic 
phases of her performance. 

The most noteworthy feature of the performances of 
all these young people was the combined excellency of 
their technic and their interpretation. The technic shown 
by the younger students was unusually good and with it 
was an advanced musical understanding that gave much 
credit to the instruction they had received. Mrs. A. M. 
Virgil, director of the school and author of the Virgil 
method, was the composer of a numbéf of the pieces ap- 
pearing on these programs. The bright and winning little 
six year old prodigy, Edith Rosen, who appeared on all 
three of the programs, is a child of whom one may con- 
fidently predict a successful career. After one year of 
study she has acquired an extensive repertory and is also 
the composer of many pieces of her own. 


Roeder Artist-Students in Recital 

How is repose, poise, self-possession acquired in piano 
playing? It would seem that Carl M. Roeder has the secret, 
for this is ever a distinguishing mark of his pupils’ playing. 
Seven youthful pianists, all under eighteen, were associated 
in the June 17 recital at the American Art Galleries, where, 
in an artistic environment, with bright light on the players, 
beautiful piano playing was heard by a large audience. 

Therese Obermeier and Hannah Klein started with a 
solid, clean-cut performance of a Bach-Bauer prelude and 
fugue, followed by Pauline Pearlman, a very musical young 
girl. who played Scarlatti, Mendelssohn and Schumann 
works with nuance, grace and vitality. Mariorie Fairclough 
followed with Chopin’s nocturne. opus 32. and Rach- 
maninoff’s Humoresaue, plaving with musical tone, spirit 
and clear technic. Harriet Merber’s plavine of a Beethoven 
sonata excernt, The Nightingale, and Chonin’s A flat waltz 
showed sparkle. grace and sureness, with clean technic. Trene 
Peckham (winner of the 1925 New York Music Week first 
piano nrize. and of the Sesqui-Centennial $500 cash prize) 
again showed that the words, “marvelous child,” is no exag- 


geration, as applied to her; she played Griffis’ Fountain ex- 
quisitely, and the MacDowell concert study with dazzling 
brillrance. Hannah Klein (also first piano prize winner, 
1926) has cultivated a staccato crispness (Barberini’s 
menuet), rushing scales, and forceful chords, with dramatic 
concentration, shown especially in Liszt’s polonaise in E; like 
Irene Peckham, she too received loud applause. Musical 
and expressive in detail, with good technic, was Raymond 
Dreyer in his playing of a Bach prelude and fugue, with 
the contrasting Cracovienne (Paderewski). Therese Ober- 
meier played the Chopin barcarolle with beauty of touch, at- 
taining climax, four more or less ugly pieces by Tcherepnine 
with character, and Dohnanyi’s Tolle Gesellschaft, in a man- 
ner combining spontaneity with clearness and individuality. 
The closing scherzo from Saint-Saéns’ G minor scherzo, 
played by Misses Peckham and Obermeier, was delightful 
in crispness, clean-cut rhythm and grace. All played from 
memory, and recalls were the rule. 


Goldman Band Completes Second Week of 
Concerts 


The second week of concerts by the Goldman Band on 
the Mall and on the Campus at New York University was 
concluded on Sunday evening, June 19. Larger crowds 
than ever are attending these popular events, and both con- 
ductor and band are being received with great enthusiasm 
at each concert. The programs presented are both educa- 
tional and entertaining, and New York concertgoers are 
deeply grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim for 
presenting these seventy concerts as a gift to the city. The 
soloists for the second week were Lotta Madden, soprano, 
and Del Staigers, cornetist, both of whom are great favor- 
ites with the audiences. This is Miss Madden’s tenth con- 
secutive season as soloist and the second for Mr. Staigers. 
It might also be noted that this is the tenth season of free 
concerts given by the band, and that from present indica- 
tions it will be its most successful. The programs for this 
week include a complete Russian program, a Victor Her- 
bert, Tschaikowsky, Schubert and grand opera program. 
The soloists are Olive Marshall, soprano, and Del Staigers, 
cornetist. 

No tickets are required for cither 
concerts on Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
nings, or those on the Campus at New 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 


the Central Park 
and Sunday eve- 
York University on 
evenings. 


American Institute Junior Pianists Play 


Twenty junior pianists studying at the American Institute 
of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, united in an 
enjoyable recital at the school, June 18. They played all 
sorts of music by standard composers, both American and 
foreign, beginning with Miss Chittenden’s own Rataplan, and 
ending with Moszkowski’s Bolero. While there was a vary- 
ing degree of talent, all showed the thorough instruction for 
which the Institute is famed. In the order of their appear- 
ance the youthful pianists were: Junior Bird, Florence 
Bird, Emilie Waker, Anne Callan, Virginia Hotchner, Norma 
Monturo, Helen Bird, Seymour Koppelman, Rita Mullen, 
Virginia Brennan, Helen Starke, Clara Von Shuckmann, 
Sallie Ackerman, Florence Abramsky, Cynthia and Sylvia 
Rivlin, Edith Walter, Geraldine Delaney, Lillian Friedman, 
Marjorie Jervis, Rhoda Filler and Helen Epstein. Their 
teachers were Misses Crocker, Ferguson, Des Roches. Nu- 
gent, Rung, Richardson, Miller, Rivlin, Aldrich and Mr. 
Sherman. 


Preparatory Students Give Original 
Compositions 


It is seldom that pupils of a preparatory school are suffi- 
ciently advanced in composition to be able to give an entire 
program of their own works. This feat was accomplished, 
however, on May 23, when a program of original composi- 
tions was presented at Miss Savward’s School at Overbrook, 
Pa., under the direction of Harl McDonald, head of the 
piano and theory department. Those taking part in the 
program were Catherine Stephano. Betsy Snowden, Aspasia 
Stephano, Ruth Tiernan, Mary Elizabeth Powell, A. Jane 
Core, Mary Elizabeth Girdler and Katherine Russell Zemp. 
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prominent vocal artists, : A ; 
whose vacation seems to be 
Spent im conducting master 
classes, is holding forth this ; : : ; 
month in Los Angeles at the \ 4 
Beaux Arts Building, where : 
his associate teacher is 
Louise Gude. Mr. Pros- FN : 
chowsky has been much in : 
demand for addresses on his : 
work. He will speak for the ¢ } ; 
Music Teachers’ Associa- ' 











NEAR GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


tion, the Public School 
Music Teachers’ Association, 
the Wa Wan Club, Opera 
and Fine Arts Club and the 
Matinee Musical Club—quite 
an indication of the interest 
he has aroused in that city. 
Next month he will return to 
Minneapolis where a large is 
class awaits him, and August 
will find him in Chicago at = 2 = gee 
the Glenn Dillard Gunn ARTHUR WARWICK, 7 
School of Music. Hardly pianist, and instructor, was recently married to Doris War 
will Mr. Proschowsky have ner Addis, of New Milford, Conn., at the home of her 
finished his master classes aunt, Mrs. Franklin Bates Dailey. They sailed on June 9, 
before he will again resume on the S.S. Columbus, for a three months’ trip through NS 
teaching at his New York Europe. The young couple will return to America about 
studios in October, which September 15th when Mr. Warwick will reopen his studio 
during the swmmer are in in Steinway Hall 4 
charge of Mrs. Proschow- 
sky. (Photo by Fernand de 
Guelde.) 
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ARTHUR KRAFT MABEL FARRAR, | 
(in the center of the group) with Edgar Nelson (left) and Arthur Middleton. Mr. Kraft will conduct a class. in voice violinist, at present touring Europe, will return to America 
culture at his summer home at Watervale, Mich., from August 1 to September 5. On his estate—the accompanying snap in the early fall and fill several engagements already booked 
shot shows the main house—there are cabins with practise rooms where pupils may work undisturbed. In addition to (Unity photo) 
Watervale being an ideal place for serious study, there is plenty of recreation, including golf, swimming, tennis and boating 
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combining work and play dur- 3 
ing a five weeks’ absence. Go- + 
ing westward by the Canadian Be 
Pacific they “played their way” ne 
southward along the Pacific 
coast from Bellingham, Wash., 
to Los Angeles, Cal., thence 
homeward, stopping at the / 
Grand Canyon and playing in 
Greeley, Colo. The picture was : 
“shot” in Los Angeles. 
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the latter’s home in Céligny. Mr. Mengelberg and the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra played there rec ently during a success 
ful tour of Switzerland and Germany. 


Willem Mengelberg and Ernest Schelling photographed at ie 
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N. DE RUBERTIS 


CONDUCTOR 
SIX SEASONS: Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
FIVE SEASONS: Kansas City Civic Opera Co. 


MME. CHARLES CAHIER rew vorx 


ROYAL COURT-SINGER 
Honorary Member of the Guild of Vocal Teachers of New York. 
resentative: Mr. William Hammer, Suite 808 Harrison Bldg., 
Summer Residence: Helgerum Chateau, Skaftet, Sweden. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Mgt. THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York 


ROSEL BENDA soprano 


CONCERT—CHURCH—RECITAL 
188 Ciaremont Avenue, Apt. 1, New York City 
Telephone 4478 Morningside 


ADALBERT OSTENDORFF 
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Studio: 405 Carnegie Halli 
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Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 
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“Impresario” 
Honolulu. 


Acts for the World’s Superlative Artists and Scientific 
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TENOR 
3rd Season Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
Now on tour singing Resurrection opposite MARY GARDEN 
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Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 4832 Dorchester 
Columbia Records 


Management: 
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1 tribute to Kranich & Bach from Mary Mellish, 
Soprano, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Kranich & Bach, New York. 

Gentlemen: 


Allow me to express my sincere appreciation of 


your splendid pienos. 
They are unexcelled in beauty of tone. 
Most sincerely, 
(Signed) Mary Meus. 


ICH-&-BACH 
> Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 
237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jacxson Bivp., Curcaco, Ini. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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The Amphion Glee Club, under the direction of Alfred 
Boyce, used Sumner Salter’s arrangement for male voices 
of Friend 0’ Mine, by Wilfrid Sanderson, at its recent 
concert in Hackensack, N. 

Elsa Alsen enjoyed a short vacation in Maine, fol- 
lowing which she went to Cleveland to sing at the 
Saengerfest on June 22 to 24. On July 10, Mme. Alsen 
will make her first appearance on the Steel Pier in Atlantic 
City with Edwin Swain, baritone. 

Pasquale Amato, who re cently scored in opera in Phil- 
adelphia, has been engaged for a recital appearance there 
next season in the Penn Athletic Club concerts. 

Frederic Baer sang in a round of spring festivals and 
from all accounts the baritone met with success everywhere. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, critics were enthusiastic, the Chron- 
icler printing the following : “That thrilling swaggering, 
stirring Toreador’s song was surely never better done. It 
was magnificent,” and in the Halifax Daily Star was this: 
“Baer impressed the words as well as the tune upon his 
hearers; one visualizes what he sings.” Immediately foi- 
lowing ‘the Halifax festival came an appearance with the 
Choral Society of Truro, Nova Scotia, when the Daily 
News wrote: “We anticipated great things of Frederic 
3aer, and our expectations were more than realized. Such 
a fine voice! Such skill in the handling of these gifts! 
In the oratorio, Baer had great opportunity for displaying 
his final vocal and artistic range.” 

Then —_ an appearance in Cavalleria Rusticana, at the 
Keene, N. festival, about which the Springfield, Mass., 
Union Loe “Frederic 3aer, who improves each year, 
sang the role of Alfio. He showed an impressive growth, 
both vocally and artistically, since heard two seasons ago; 
noticeable was the excellence of his English diction.” 

Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, returned from an extensive 
European tour to spend the summer in America. He will 
tour Europe again in the fall and will tour America next 
winter. 

Harold Bauer will spend the summer in this country, 
leaving for Europe in early September to fill a concert tour 
of forty engagements in Great Britain, Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, France, Spain and Switzerland. He returns to 
America in late December for a long American tour in- 
cluding a return trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Bela Bartok’s first American tour will include, among 
other engagements, soloist appearances with the Philadelphia, 
New York Philharmonic and Cincinnati orchestras, six ap- 
pearances under the auspices of Pro Musica, and a lecture 
recital in Cleveland. 

Sophie Braslau’s engagements for next season include 
another tour of the Pacitc Coast, these appearances begin- 
ning in late November. 
kuth Breton shifts the locale of her annual New York 
recital to Carnegie Hall next season. This step, inci- 
dentally, had been contemplated before it was known 
detinitely that Aeolian Hall no longer would be available. 

Mario Chamlee, Metropolitan tenor, is now on his farm 
at Wilton, Conn., and will shortly proceed to Chicago for 
the Ravinia Opera season. 

‘Henry Clancy’s solo was perhaps the greatest hit of 
the evening. There is no way of measuring hearty applause. 
His tenor voice has an unmistakably natural musical tone 
and the effortless ease of his singing and the simple unos- 
tentatious manner add much to his work.” The foregoing is 
culled from the Spartanburg Journal and refers to the 
tenor’s recent appearance at the Spartanburg Festival. 

Marie De Kyzer’s pupils sing in choirs as follows: 
Albert Barber, tenor, Hillside Presbyterian Church, East 
Orange, N. J., also soloist of Fort Washington Synagogue, 
New York; Lucile Millard, soprano, First Congregational, 
Greenwich, Conn.; May Kelsey, First M. E. Church, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Martin Spellman, tenor, Catholic 
Church, Westerly, R. I.; Celia Ferrer, soprano, Episcopal 
Church, Bayside, L. I.; Duncan Cumming, tenor, Mt. Zion 
Episcopal Church, Douglaston Manor, L. I.; Kenneth Bur- 
dick, baritone, First Baptist Church, Westerly, R. I.; Rose 
Bannon, contralto, St. Michael’s Church, Westerly, R. I.; 
Ogarita Rugg, soprano, First Science Church, Elmhurst, 
N. Y.; Morris McGuinness, tenor, Catholic Church, Paw- 
catuck, R. I.; Mildred Taylor, soprano, war and choir 
director, First Baptist Church, Westerly, R. I.; Ethel Sher- 
man, contralto, Calvary Baptist, Westerly, & LL; Mathilde 
Schmitt, contralto, Margaret Jamer, soprano, both of St. 
Bartholomew's Chapel, New York; Myrtle Schaffer, con- 
tralto, First Congregational Church, Meadville, Pa. Miss 
De Kyzer herself is soprano soloist of the Central Church, 
Disciples of Christ, New York, and also has several pupils 
who are singing in large chorus choirs of New York. 

Regina A. de Sales has reopened her vocal studio in 
Paris, France, after enjoying the winter in Nice with her 
pupils. 

Vladimir Dubinsky, former cello soloist of the New 
York and Philadelphia symphony orchestras, is at Briar- 
cliff Lodge for the summer as director of music. 

Willem Durieux’s pupils have recently had success in 
Willem Versteeg has been appointed 
solo cellist, Eastman Theater Orchestra, Rochester, N. Y., 
and first cellist of the Eastman Symphony Orchestra. Igor 
Geffin has been appointed teacher of cello at the Diller 
School, a position he fills with great credit. Oliver Edel 
was awarded a scholarship in Paris with Alexanian, whose 
association with Casals is well known. 

Amy Ellerman was assisting artists, May 25, at a con- 
given at Guild Hall, New York, by the West End 
Choral Club. The same day she appeared on a program 
with Mme. Schumann-Heink who had prophesied a career 
for Miss Ellerman when she first began vocal work in 
Chicago. Miss Ellerman, Fred Patton, Judson House and 
Esther Nelson were the soloists in the oratorio perform- 
ance, Tale of Old Japan, and excerpts from Stabat Mater, 
with the Staten Island Choral Club, while Mme. Schumann- 
Heink sang a group of solos. The conductor of the Nor- 
walk Choral Club recently wrote her: “Thank you again 
for your beautiful singing in Verdi's Requiem, and for your 
most gracious manner. People are very enthusiastic about 
your work and I hear nothing but the finest reports; I hope 
we can have you again. 

Gitla Erstinn’s singing at the Poughkeepsie Symphony 
Society concert on April 26 made a real hit, echoed in the 
repott of the Star and Enterprise, which, in part, after 


various Capacities. 


cert 
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alluding to her as “a surprise in superlative terms,” goes 
on to mention her well-balanced and popular group; she 

“captivated the audience with her spirited singing of the 
Romeo and Juliet waltz. Later she sang the polonaise 
from Mignon (Thomas), well- suited to the singer’s buoy- 
ancy, giving delight to all; again an encore was forth- 
coming. 

Rosalind Field, nine year old pupil of Emily E. Gilbert, 
of West Haven, Conn., played her own The Lame Little 
Goblin at a recital, June 3, at the First M. E. Church. 
Among the many young pianists on this long program, little 
Rosalind was undoubtedly one of the most talented, receiy- 
ing flowers after her pieces. 

Fiqué Choral events include the June 6 broadcasting, 
station WPCH, of Carl Fiqué’s operetta, The Return of 
Cleopatra, and the June Frolic of June 16, including sup- 
per dance at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. The White 
Elephant party at the residence of Mrs. Horace F. Ruggles, 
was a fine financial success, and has enabled the Fiqué 
Choral to assume the Near East Relief Sponsorship for 
Fidan Aloian, little Syrian orphan girl, for 1927. 

Carl Flesch’s engagements for next season include an 
appearance as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, now in Europe on a holiday, will 
shortly return to this country and will spend the summer 
in California, where he will again conduct the Symphony 
Orchestra concerts at the Hollywood Bowl. 

Fraser Gange is having a busy spring teaching. The 
few hours each week that he has free are devoted, among 
other things, to trying over scores of “ manuscript songs 
that have been submitted to him. Mr. Gange reports that 
the output of the younger American composers is extremely 
interesting and that it will be represented on his programs 
next season. 

Rudolph Ganz has been engaged as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic and Minneapolis orchestras for 
next season. At present, Mr. Ganz is playing and conduct- 
ing in Europe. 

Mabel Garrison will soon return from a short vacation 
in Europe, as she plans to spend the summer in America. 
Among her recent bookings is an appearance next season 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

George Folsom Granberry, director of the Granberry 
Piano School in New York, is of the opinion that it is 
absolutely necessary for students to have experience in play- 
ing before an audience, and he therefore devotes much time 
and goes to great expense in order to give pupils studying 
at his school an opportunity to appear in recital. He states 
that many young artists fail because they start their careers 
as finished studio products but beginners in public. perform- 
ance. June 4 marked the thirtieth recital given this season 
by Granberry Piano School pupils. 

The King-Smith Studio-School in Washington, D. C., 
recently awarded an artist’s diploma to Helen Huffard, 
soprano, of Bluefield, Va. Miss Huffard was heard in 
recital at the school on May 11. 

Louise Loring has gone to Europe for study and play, 
and will return in August. 

Alice Paton, soprano, who gave a successful New 
York recital last month, is one of the many professional 
artists under the guidance of Mme. Valeri, having gone to 
Chicago in 1922 in order to study with her. Two years ago 
the soprano sailed for Italy with this well known pedagogue, 
remaining at the Villa d’Este at Tivoli for two months and 
spending six months in Rome, where she made her concert 
debut in March of 1925. Miss Paton also has studied with 
Mme. Valeri in New York. 

Elliott Schenck has been commissioned by the powers 
back of Max Jacob’s Chamber Symphony Orchestra to com- 
pose a symphony for that organization. Mr. Schenck, when 
approached on the subject, was rather reticent, but acknowl- 
edged that he was at work on his chamber symphony, which 
is to be in four movements, and quite modern in character ; 
if the work is completed in time, it will be played at the 
opening concert of the society. 

Henry F. Seibert, American concert organist, closes 
his season of fifty -eight recitals with two in July, for P. S. 
duPont at “Longwood,” Wilmington, Del. His recitals 
covered many states, and he played a return engagement 
recently on the $30,000 Austin organ in Nashua, N. H. The 
Nashau Telegraph said: “Rare faculty of a true musician 
interpreting the compositions with a soulful understanding 
and guided by a faultless technic.” In Elmira, N. Y., where 
he played to 1,500 persons, the local paper said: “He dis- 
played a technic more than equal to the demands of the num- 
bers . . . Mr. Seibert provided an enjoyable evening to a 
church packed full of people, and it is to be hoped we shall 
have him again.” Mr. Seibert’s New York recital work was 
given in Town Hall, every two weeks, for the League for 
Political Education. He also broadcasted a number of organ 
recitals over WJZ, and one over WABC. Of his Town 
Hall recitals this has been written: “He held the interest 
of the audience as few organists can” “Enraptured 
the audience.” Every month Mr. Seibert rendered a special 
musical service with his choir at Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New York, Central Park West. His choir includes 
Olive Marshall, soprano; Viola Silva, alto; Herman Horn, 
tenor; Donald Pirnie, bass. Mr. Seibert played this year 
in Miami, Jacksonville, and St. Petersburg, Florida. He 
has already made a number of bookings for next season. 
His slogan, which has met with success, “Programs for the 
layman and the musician,” has brought him many recitals. 
The New York Sun of May 9, 1927, said of a recent Seibert 
recital: “Stupendous in its appeal.” 

Isidor Strassner was praised as conductor of the Heck- 
scher Foundation Orchestra concert a fortnight ago, the 
Herald Tribune noting his excellent program. The Times 
spoke of the spirited performance, “giving evidence of care- 
ful and diligent training ; they played the third Brandenburg 
concerto (Bach) with firm and vigorous tone and spirit.” 
Anna Strassner, accompanist, is also mentioned. 

Edwin Swain was one of the soloists at the Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., Festival, appearing in Haydn’s Creation, and 
his success was registered by the Plattsburgh Daily Repub- 
lican as follows: “Edwin Swain, baritone, as Raphael, the 
same part which he sang in the 1926 festival, again dis- 
closed his age ieee eg voice in the difficult passages of the 
oratorio. Mr. Swain, previously a favorite with local music 
lovers, has added greatly to popularity with last night’s 
appearance.” 

Nevada Van Der Veer, at the recent Harrisburg, Pa., 
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festival, sang the role of Delilah in the opera; following 
are some comments on her performance from the Harris- 
burg Patriot and the Harrisburg Telegraph respectively : 
“Mme. Van der Veer sang Delilah with earnestness and 
sincerity. The aria, O Love, was admirably done. Her 
singing of the favorite My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
literally stopped the program, and she was compelled to 
bow again and again.” “Mme. Van der Veer’s impersona- 
tion of Delilah left nothing to be desired. Now sinister 
and spiteful, now tender, then mocking Samson, her voice 
was melting in its beautiful velvety quality, force and wide 
range, every note perfect. Her outstanding arias almost 
brought her hearers to their feet.” 

Theodore Van Yorx’s vocal studios will remain open 
for the summer months; voice trials will be by appointment 
only. The high ideal and splendid work done by Mr. van 
Yorx for years is a matter of record, his pupils occupying 
fine positions in church, concert and operatic circles. 

Frederic Warren, who will end a busy season of teach- 
ing on July 30, will leave early in August with Mme. Olga 
Warren, his wife, for a month’s tour of New Hampshire 
and Canada. Mr. Warren will re-open his New York 
Studios, October 1. 

Reinald Werrenrath was engaged to sing The Elijah 
with the North Carolina Choral Society at Charlotte, N. C., 
on May 24, and then this busy baritone called it a season— 
except that he has several special bookings in July and 
August which will bring him from his Adirondack retreat, 
where he will again retire immediately after the recital is 
over. 

Ellmer Zoller’s recent engagements included a concert 
at New Sessa Pa., on June 7, when he played for 
Princess Tsianina. Gloria Godwell, soprano, was scheduled 
to give a recital in the Zoller studios in P ittsburgh on June 
1 before leaving for New York. June 17, Caroline Himel- 
blau, contralto, gave her Russian Reverie costume recital 
with Mr. Zoller at the piano, and today, June 23, the pianist 
will play for Elma Sulzner, contralto; Mildred Gardner, 
soprano; Ruth Bowers Gibson, violinist, and Max Bradoc, 
tenor, at the Masonic Temple, Wilkinsburgh, Pa. 


The Schmitz Scholarships 


As has already been announced, E. Robert Schmitz, at 
present concertizing in Europe, will return to America the 
end of June to conduct his usual master classes in July and 
August at Colorado Springs. Especial interest centers upon 
the announcement of the Schmitz scholarship for 1927. This 
annual scholarship, instituted in 1923, is judged by several 
juries and awarded at the end of a six weeks’ period of 
classes in technic and interpretation. The work alternates 
with extensive examinations and competitions. The amount 
of the scholarship will vary this year from $350 to $450, 
according to the mark reached by the winner. The scholar- 
ship requirements include: (1) theoretical essays on the me- 
chanics of the instrument, anatomy, and physiology, psychol- 
ogy and physics of performance ; (2) interpretative ethics 
and aesthetics in international programs including classics, 
romantics and ultra moderns; (3) sight reading contests on 
specially written works; (4) chamber music; (5) research 
for and presentation of new works by the contestant. The 
material used in the technic class is representative of the 
scope of the session and includes the etudes by Chopin, Liszt, 
Debussy, Szymanowski and Bartok, as well as the Well 
Tempered Clavichord by Bach. 

Bogue-Laberge, managers of E. Robert Schmitz both for 
his concert work and his master classes, is sending out a 
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handsome fifteen page folder with several pictures of the 
part of the country where the master classes are located, 
and complete details as to terms, railroad fares, living ac- 
commodations, practice rooms, pianos, and so on and so 
forth. 


Latvian Music 


The Musica Courter is in receipt of a_book entitled 
Auseklis, I Burinica Dziesmas Jauktiem Koriem. This, 
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translated, means Morning Star, twenty-nine songs for 
mixed chorus, with the text in Latvian, the language of the 
Letts. According to a letter from the composer, August 
Pinepuke, “this book does not contain folk songs or lulla- 
bies, but originals, with words from Latvian progressive 
writers. Numbers two, three, eight and ten are from J. 
Rainis, the greatest progressive writer and poet and at pres- 
ent Secretary of State, Department of Education of Latvia, 
number one being by his wife, Aspasia, one of the greatest 
women writers and poets of Latvia. The words and music 
of songs number two and twenty-three are hymns dedicated 
to the deceased heroes of Latvia in the world war.” The 
same writer says that there is at present a population of 
40,000 Latvians in New York City and that they have or- 
ganized a chorus. A second book containing fourteen songs 
for soprano or tenor, with piano accompaniment, is now in 
print at Riga. In the year, 1907, Mr. Pinepuke was one of 
the founders of the first Lettish orchestras in this city and 
conducted it from time to time. He was also connected with 
the Latvian Society Zihnas Biedri, and also for several 
years conductor of a mixed chorus. 


DRESDEN GIVES RETHBERG 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME 


Battistini Says Farewell—Radie Britain’s Songs Successful 

DrespEN.—Musical life in Dresden was given a decided 
fillip when Elisabeth Rethberg returned. This city, which 
has watched her development from its earliest stages, wel- 
comed her with open arms and unbounded enthusiasm pre- 
vailed at all her appearances. She sang five times in opera 
and once in concert when Fritz Busch did her the rare 
honor of acting as accompanist. 

The appearance of another singer aroused mixed feelings 
of pleasure and regret, namely the farewell recital of 
Battistini. The retirement of this dearly loved veteran of 
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the concert and has caused great and wide 
spread regret. 

Other favorite visitors who have been enthusiasticall) 
greeted include Furtwangler and Mischa Elman, while a 
new composer, Radie Britain, represented only by her works, 
was warmly received. An American girl who studied in 
Europe, she has already won considerable recognition in 
Munich. Four of her songs, Withered Flowers, Open the 
Door, Immortality and Nirvana, were introduced by Erik 
Wildhagen with genuine success. 

An interesting concert, called Marienabend, 
recently at which Maria Pick sang a cycle of 
Marienlieder with great charm and fine vocal 
and the Dresden Quartet played Schubert's 
minor string’ quartet. 

Several choral performances, 
given, including Haydn’s Creation, under the direction of 
Erich Schneider, leader of the Mozart Society; Brahms’ 
Requiem, under Pembauer and a concert in national cos 
tume by the Siebenbiirger male chorus. A. J 
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Buffalo 
String Quartet win new 
laurels constantly, One of its latest conquests was Buffalo, 
N. Y., following-.which performance the Courier-Express 
headed the concert report: “String Quartet from Toronto 
Appears in Brilliant Concert,” then going on to say: “An 
elaborate program was presented before members of the 
Chromatic Club, to which a large audience listened with 
appreciation. ... The opening number, Rispetti e Strambotti, 
by Malipiero, a composition which revealed technical bril 
liancy and sound musicianship, was played with admirable 
baiance and a regard for atmospheric demands. . . . The 
players were recalleé# with enthusiasm.” Edward Durney in 
the Buffalo News found “the tone of the quartet agrecably 
resonant, and admirable oneness of purpose in the playing of 
the four. . They performed the Schubert with authority 
and spirit ,and with musicianly understanding.” 


Hart House String Quartet Captures 


The Hart House seems to 
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| FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Have pe Fatra CoNnceERT 
LONDON.—An event of unusual interest is the concert of 
Manuel de Falla’s compositions which is being arranged 
here for the end of June by the Imperial Concert Agency. 
The program includes the first performances in England 
of Master Pedro’s Puppet Show, to be conducted by the 
composer, and his concerto, which he will play with the 
London Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Anthony Ber- 
nard. Hector Dufranne and Salignac, who sang in ihe 
original performance of the Puppet Show, are coming to 
London for the performance, and also Maggie Teyte, who 
will sing the Sonnet de Gorgora, for voice and harp, as 
well. M. S. 
Novelties AND REVIVALS AT THE OpérRA COMIQUE 
Paris.—The present repertory of the Opéra Comique in- 
cludes a number of interesting revivals as well as new works. 
Among these is André Messager’s Beatrice, a work first 
given at Monte Carlo in 1914 and later at the Opéra 
Comique in 1917, and Paul Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe Bleu, 
which will be revived with Suzanne Balguerie. The two 
new works are the Bon Roi Dagobert, by Marcel Samuel 
Rousseau, and Angelo, Tyran de Padoue, by Alfred Bru- 
neau. N. ve B. 


Lonpon To 


Kurt Werw’s New Opera 


3ERLIN.—Kurt Weill has just finished a one-act 
based on Georg Kaiser's Photography and Love. 
Farrar’s Visit To Bertin PostPoNnep 
3ERLIN.—Owing to the unfinished alterations of the Ber- 
lin Staatsoper, Geraldine Farrar’s engagement there, which 
should have taken place in June, has now been postponed 
until January, 1928. Ze 
TRIU MVIRATE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
ViENNA.—The general meeting of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has at last made the long awaited choice of con- 
ductors to succeed Felix Weingartner. Franz Schalk, Bruno 
Walter and Wilhelm Furtwangler will divide the eight pair 
of subscription concerts and the extra concert which closes 
the annual season. r. B 
HeGer’s Oratorio For ViENNA 
VIENNA.- The programs of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, for next season, have been supplemented by a new 
and important composition, namely Robert Heger’s A Song 
of Peace. It will be produced under the direction of the 
composer, who is to be the regular conductor of the Musik- 
freunde, starting next season. The other important choral 
novelty will be Braunfels’ Great Mass. ae 
A New Conpuctor To THE Fore 
Municu.—Paul Schmitz, a young conductor heretofore 
with the Stuttgart Opera, has been appointed first conduc- 
tor of the Munich Opera, succeeding Karl B6hm a young 
Viennese, who goes to Darmstadt as general musical director. 
Schmitz, who is twenty-eight years old, is a pupil of Furt- 
wangler. P 
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VAHDAH GarRA IN BUDAPEST 

3upAPEST.—One of the most successful song recitals of 
the past season was that of Vahdah Gara, .*merican soprano, 
who presented an international program comprising songs 
by Ravel, Stravinsky, Marx, de Falla, Reschofszky and 
others. The great success which she scored with her Buda- 
pest public found its echo in the local press which praised 
Mme. Gara in high terms. 

SHavitcH Scores Success IN MADRID 

Maprip.—Vladimar Shavitch, conductor of the symphony 
orchestra in Syracuse, N. Y., recently made his first appear- 
ance in Spain conducting the 1412th concert of the Madrid 
Philharmonic Orchestra. His success was spontaneous and 
general and he has been invited to return next season. 


Edward Johnson Continues Busy Season 
continues uninterruptedly the busiest 
season of his career. On June 2 he appeared in concert 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and on June 11 he sang Jose in 
the full operatic performance of Carmen given at the 
University of Minnesota in Minneapolis. The heart of the 
summer season will be devoted to ten weeks of singing 
with the Ravinia Opera Company (in a minimum of four- 
teen roles) from _ 25 to September 3. The operas 
include Butterfly, Tosca, The Love of Three Kings, Car- 
men, Boheme, Andre Chenier, Faust, Fedora, Lohengrin, 
Pagliacci, Manon Lescaut, Pelleas and Melisande and Romeo 
and Juliet. Following the ten weeks of opera, the months 
of November and December will again be given over to 
concert singing. Returning to New York City the latter 
part of December, for preparation and rehearsals at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. Johnson will make his 
1927-28 season's debut at that institution on January 7. 
Following a recent concert engagement in Toronto, Canada, 
Mr. Johnson’s success was registered as follows by the 
Toronto Mail and Empire: “One of the most gorgeous 
exhibitions of singing that the city has heard in many a 
day. That Torontonians can never get too much of this 
magnificent artist was indicated by the size of the audience, 
which left very few empty seats in the auditorium. Mr. 
Johnson was in superb voice, and though the gathering 
greeted his appearance with something like an ovation they 
found fresh enthusiasm as the evening progressed. The 
greatness of Edward Johnson lies not so much in the 
natural beauty of his voice as in his supreme artistry. He 
appears to be a master of every vocal form, from the 
highly emotional Italian aria to the delicate German lieder, 
and his interpretations appear to give an added loveliness 
to his tone. Facts combined to make the recital one of the 
most unforgettable that he has ever presented in the city.” 


Edward Johnson 


May-June Issue of Modern Music 


A review of four American events in 1927 important to 
contemporary music, each written by a different contributor, 
in the section usually devoted to forecast and review, is a 
new feature in the May-June issue of Modern Music which 
has just been published. Two major articles deal with the 
problems of opera in Italy and in Germany, by Mario 
Labroca and Adolph Weissmann respectively. Frederick 
Jacobi has discussed certain problems of writing for the 
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voice today, and there is a speculative treatment of ultra- 
chromaticism by Leonide Sabaneyev, the leading Scriabin 
disciple. The reproduction of a bronze grotesque of the jazz 
spirit, made by Annette Rosenshine, is the illustration for 
this issue. The four “news” events in the Review of the 
Spring Season, are the introduction of Roger Sessions’ sym- 
phony in Boston, with Roy D. Welch of Smith College as 
critic; the Antheil concert, discussed by the young com- 
poser, Richard Hammond; The King’s Henchman, with 
Herbert Peyser as reviewer, and Copland’s jazz concerto as 
it impressed Prof. Edward B. Hill of Harvard University. 


Rhoda Mintz Studio Notes 


Rhoda Mintz, teacher of singing, was scheduled to 
present eleven of her pupils in a recital at a Chickering 
Music Salon on June 15. 

Lillian Flosbach, lyric soprano, made her New York 
debut at Chickering Hall on May 7 and received favorable 
criticism from the press. She recently gave an entire 
Nevin’s program for the Woman’s Club of Dunellen, N. J., 
and appeared as soloist on the Memorial Day program at 
the Piainfield High School auditorium. Miss Flosbach is 
giving a series of song recitals over radio station WGL 
every Friday. 

Anna Bornstein, soprano, was heard as soloist with the 
Paterson Singing Society at Carnegie Hall on Decoration 
Day, this program being broadcast by station WMCA. 
Miss Bornstein was also heard in a song recital of station 
WODA, Paterson. 

Milton Yokeman, tenor, who has been featured as soloist 
with the WGBS Old Time Minstrels fortnightly from 
WGBS and WIP (Philadelphia), has just completed a tour 
on the Keith circuit as soloist with the Daily Paskman Min- 
strels. 

Beatrice Proop, soprano, has been engaged for the Hard- 
man-Peck memory contest hour broadcast weekly over sta- 
tion WRNY, and also appeared as soloist at the closing 
exercises of Temple Mt. Neboh on June 5. 

Simeon Sabro, baritone, has been with 
for four consecutive seasons, the productions being 
Love Song, The Mikado and, for the past two seasons, 
Student Prince. 

The Fordham Four, male quartet, 
stations WMSG and WEB 

Others who have been heard from stations WMCA, 
WBNY, WEAM (Plainfield) and WMSG are Jerome 
Noto, baritone; Bonnie Westling, soprano; Eric Bloom 
and Harrison Fahn, tenors. 

Mme. Mintz will teach until July 15, when she will ter- 
minate the special six weeks’ summer course she is giving 
from June 1 to July 15. She will spend the remainder of 
the summer vacationing in the West, dividing her time be- 
tween her former home, Denver, Col., and the Pacific Coast. 
Mme. Mintz will return to New York in time to re-open her 
studios on September 15. 
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Werrenrath to Give Summer Concerts 

Between his first concert last _ on September 15 and 
his final one at Charlotte, N. C., May 24, Reinald Werren 
rath sang over seventy-five concerts. Opening the season 
with one of the largest audiences ever sung to by any 
artist, when he shared honors with Mary Lewis as the two 
concert artists on the program at the Radio Banquet at the 
Hotel Astor, and closing it with one almost equally as large 
when- he was one of the participating artists at the Atwater 
Kent Gala concert on May 1, the season was crowded with 
engagements with orchestras, before the “mike” and some 
sixty-five recitals. 

Now that the curtain has been rung down, and finis written 
to another of those successful tours which this popular bari- 
tone has been enjoying for so many seasons, the next year’s 
tour will not start in September, as ig usual, but in August, 
and Mr. Werrenrath will be pried from his Adirondack re- 
treat and hie himself westward, his fourth almost trans- 
continental trip within the past twelve months. The first of 
the summer series, as it might be called, will be August 10 
at Colorado Springs under the auspices of the American 
Legion, the second two days later at Cedar Falls, Iowa, at 
the State College, and the third again two days after with 
the Miami Valley Chautauqua Association at Miami, Ohio. 

Radio, canned music, and the many other mediums of 
dispersing music have tended toward the increase of audi- 
ences rather than the decrease, in Mr. Werrenrath’s opinion. 
His own radio recital from San Francisco brought a num- 
ber of letters from people who frankly admitted that they 
had never heard him before but would attend his concert 
in the nearest town in their vicinity. 

“The fact that the number of concerts that I am singing 
annually increase each season, and that business for other 
artists does not wane, is as fair a barometer as anything 
that the concert business is not on the decline,” Mr. Werren- 
rath said recently before leaving New York. “I don’t think 
the real benefit to be derived from the radio in the birth of 
new music lovers can be measured this soon in the life of 
broadcasting, but within the next five or ten years a fairer 
decision can be reached.” . 


Mary Chainey Scores at Scranton 

Mary Chainey, violinist, gave. a recital in the Central 
High School auditorium, Scranton, Pa., on May 11. Her 
program was made up of compositions by Grieg, Bruch, 
Beethoven-Kreisler, Chaminade-Kreisler, Wieniawski, de 
Falla-Kochanski, Burleigh and Cyril Scott. Miss Chainey 
displayed excellent training, and her abundance of ability. 
will undoubtedly bring her much success in the gartistic 
world. Walter Golde provided an excellent background for 
the work of the soloist in his admirable accompaniments. . 
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Cleveland to Have Summer Concerts 


Another city is added to the list of those which are pro- 
viding officially for the entertainment of their citizens 
during the summer months, and incidentally, keeping to- 
gether for twelve months of the year, instead of ten, their 
symphony organizations. This is the City of Cleveland, 
which is sponsoring a five-week summer concert season in 
municipal parks by the Cleveland Orchestra under the di- L 
rection of Rudolph Ringwall, assistant conductor. The 
Cleveland Council has appropriated $20,000 for the building 
of two. orchestra shells similar to the Belle Isle Park shell 
where the Detroit Symphony has given two highly suc- 
cessful summer seasons. The city has also made funds 
available for hiring the fifty-five orchestra men who will 
be under Conductor Ringwall’s direction. 

The summer season will open on June 28, playing one 
week in Cleveland’s largest West-side park, Edgewater; 
then giving a week’s program in Gordon park, the largest 
of the East-side parks, both located on the shores of Lake 
Erie and both very popular with Clevelanders seeking the 
cool of the beaches and picnic grounds. The five-week 
season contemplates two weeks in each park, with the fifth 
week left open for the present—possibly to be awarded the 
patk which attracts the largest attendance. Seven concerts 
will be given weekly, six of them in the evening, and one 
in the afternoon for children. 

Special program features are being arranged by an execu- 
tive committee appointed by City Manager Hopkins, who 
is responsible for Cleveland’s first summer season, which is 
quite in line with a program of cultural development which 
Mr. Hopkins believes should go hand-in-hand with the city’s 
commercial growth. It was he who negotiated the five-year 
contract with the Metropolitan Opera Company, assuring 
his citizens at least one week of grand opera each year for 
the next four years. 

For many months, City Manager Hopkins and Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, manager of the Cleveland Orchestra, have 
gone over the possibilities of summer concerts in Cleveland 
by Cleveland’s own symphony organization, recognized as 
one of the major orchestras of the United States. The 
other ten cities having such orchestras have found ways 
and means of utilizing them officially during the “off- 
months” in the summer instead of permitting them to dis- 
band. Cleveland is the last to “fall in line,” but once the 
funds were made available both for hiring the men and 
building band-stands, plans were rushed to completion. 

City Manager Hopkins has appointed Victor Sincere, presi- 
dent of the Bailey Company, well-known not only locally 
but nationally in musical circles, as chairman of the Civic 
Summer Concerts, with Mrs. Hughes vice-chariman, and 
Georgia M. Bowen, publicity representative of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, secretary. A citizens’ committee of 100 is being 
organized to promote the series. 

There will be a nationality night each week, a symphony 
night, and a Wednesday matinee for children, besides a 
number of other em | features. Some of the concerts 
will be broadcast, the Cleveland Trust Company shouldering 
the expense for this service. Cleveland business men and 
women, civic leaders and commercial organizations are be- 
hind Cleveland’s first summer concert season 100 per cent, 
and the popularity of the series seem assured. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of Wagner’s Walkiire 
in America 





(Continued from page 6) 
Franz Betz (Wotan), Josephine Schefsky _ (Sieglinde), 
Amalie Materna (Briinnhilde), Friederike Griin (Fricka), 
Marie Haupt (Gerhilde), Marie Lehmann (Ortlinde), 
Luise Jaide (Waltraute), Johanna Jachmann- Wagner 
(Schwertleite), Lilli Lehmann (Helmwige), Antonie 
Amann (Siegrune), Hedwig Reicher-Kindermann (Grim- 
gerde) and Minna Lammert ( Rossweisse). 
28; Fall Classes, Columbus 0., St. 


College of Music and Arts, Tex., 


The performance was acclaimed by everyone, including 
kings and critics, with much enthusiasm as the first articu- 
late expression of a national German art. The orchestra 
consisted of 160 musicians, it is said, and the singers bad 
devoted much time to the study of their roles. It was re- 
ports of this production which had profoundly stirred 
musicians in the United States. Stories were recordea of 
the wonderful scenes at Bayreuth and the great enthusiasm 
which attended presentations there. 

Neuendorff’s orchestra at the Academy periormance con- 
sisted of ten first violins, six seconds, four violas, four 
cellos, five basses, two oboes, one English horn, two flutes, 
one piccolo, two clarinets, one bass clarinet, three bassoons, 
four French horns, two trumpets, three trombones, one 
tuba and one tympani. H. Greiner was the chorus master. 

In May 1852, Wagner sketched the first outlines of Die 
Walkiire. Between June 1 and July 1 he had completed the 
poem. In June two years later he began the musical com- 
position of the opera, and the musical outlines were con- 
cluded near the end of that year. Fifteen months later the 
score of the drama was finished, and on October 13, 1856, 
Franz Liszt, accompanied by Princess Wittgenstein, arrived 
at Zurich. Here at the Hotel Bauer on Liszt's birthday, 
October 22, the entire first act was performed for the first 
time with Liszt as accompanist and Frau Heim as Siegliade. 
Wagner himself sang the roles of Siegmund and Hagen 
before an artistic and cultured audience. Shortly after- 
ward another evening was devoted to the performance of 
the second act with the same artists and also in the suite 
of Princess Wittgenstein. 

Die Walkiire had its world premiere at the Hoftheater, 
Munich, June 26, 1870, without Wagner’s assistance and 
against his wishes, for he did not want the drama of the 
Nibelungs broken up. 

Die Walkiire has the distinction of being the first opera 
presented in the first open air production of opera in New 
York. This occurred at the Lewisohn Stadium of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York when it was given in Ger- 
man, on September 19, 1916. The first Boston performance 
took place April 16, 1877, and was given by the New York 
company. The Metropolitan Opera Company, from Janu- 
ary 30, 1885, the date of first performance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, to the matinee on March 4, 1927, in- 
clusive, has given one hundred and forty-nine performances 
over a period of thirty-three seasons. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
DENVER, COLO. 


Denver, CoLo.—Through an oversight, the name of Jane 
Binkley, pianist, winner of the Young Artists’ contest in 
the recent state and district contests of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, was omitted. Miss Binkley, one of 
the brilliant young pianists of Denver, is a pupil of Paul 
Clarke Stauffer. 

Conductor Horace Tureman prepared a program of_un- 
usual interest for the closing pair of concerts of the Civic 
Symphony Orchestra, the first part devoted entirely to 
Wagnerian excerpts. The soloists were Ada Marie Castor, 
soprano, whose beautiful voice and fine delivery were 
greatly enjoyed, and Alexander Grant, bass. Both artists 
were obliged to bow acknowledgments numerous times. A 
suite by Johan Halvorsen, Vasantasena, given for the first 
time in Denver, proved of special interest, and the ex- 
cellent program closed with a stirring performance of the 
overture to Le Roi d’Ys by Lalo. The orchestra has made 
enormous gains in artistic production in its five seasons of 
existence, and as Mr. Tureman has raised the standard of 
requirements for admission to the orchestra quite radically, 
Denver may look forward to next season’s concerts with 
pleasure. 

The debut concert of the recently organized Bass Clef 
Club was a distinct success. Under the skillful direction of 
Florence Lamont Hinman, conductor of the Treble Clef 
Club, this men’s chorus of sixty voices has already achieved 
clean attack, smocth ensemble and excellent tonality. The 
program was cleverly arranged, presenting numbers of wide 
variety and pleasing contrast. Frank Dinhaupt, baritone, 
and Ralph Freese, tenor, were the soloists, both gaining in- 
stant favor and being compelled to add encores. A delight- 
ful innovation was the interpolation of a group of George 
Gershwin’s compositions, written in the jazz idiom. The 
first, Rhapsody in Blue, was given a spirited performance 
by Oliver W. Gushee and Karl Schmidt. The Bass Clef 
Club is a worthy successor of the former Apollo Club, which 
so long occupied an honorable place in the musical life of 
Denver, and future appearances will be awaited with in- 
terest. 

A distinctive recital by student musicians, pupils of Al- 
pheus Elder of the Lamont School of Music, assisted by 
Mrs. H. C. Bretschneider, soprano, and Grace Mays, accom- 
panist, was given at the Cactus Club and enjoyed by a 
large audience. Among the performers were Margaret 
Hart, Edith Smernoff, Ruth Bretschneider, Karl Schmidt, 
John Pilon and Helen Murphy. 

Advanced students of Edith Randolph 
Blanche Dingley-Mathews Piano School, assisted by Ric- 
carda. Forrest, violinist, and Robert H. Edwards, tenor, 
gave a delightful program at the First Universalist Church, 
presenting Gray Martine, Harriet Amter, Warren Colson, 
Rocco Lotito, Ruth Walker, Anna Marie Hanks, Jeannette 
Dunleavy, Marjorie Firebaugh, Virginia Addison, Edith 
Jane Sturgeon, Davis Marks, Kathleen Henneberry and 
Jorothy Firebaugh, all excellent young pianists. 

The second annual commencement of the Blanche Ding- 
ley-Mathews Piano Work, Inc., presented two graduates— 
Emily Louise Loucks, of Denver, and Wilda Maurine Ricks, 
of Atchinson, Kans. Accompanied by a Chamber Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Henry Everett Sachs, Miss 
Ricks played the concerto in A minor by Grieg, and Miss 
Loucks the concerto in D minor by Rubinstein, both young 
artists disclosing extraordinary pianistic gifts as well as 
sound and thorough training. Teachers certificates were 
conferred upon Adeline Jane Braconier. Denver; Irma S. 
Dagon, Denver, and Constance King, Newell, Iowa. The 
recipients of fourth grade certificates were Vesta Gibson, 
Mart Katherine Hartley, Helen Elizabeth Lutes, Faith Mc- 
Elhinney and Elizabeth Seebass. 

Riccarda Forrest, violinist, gave the closing recital of her 
spring series of three, offering a program replete with in- 
terest. Except for the opening group, three admirably in- 
terpreted Bach numbers, the program was wholly modern, 
consisting of the Glazounow concerto, op. 82, and a group 
of novelties, several of them still in manuscript form—the 
Scissors Grinder, Edwin J. Stringham; Andante, Faure; 
Mirage, Sol Cohen; Minstrels, Debussy; Prelude in A, 
and Spanish Caprice, Francis Hendriks. An enthusiastic 
audience applauded Miss Forrest to the echo. 

The final Chamber Music party of the season occurred at 
the spacious home of Mr. and Mrs. George B. Berger, 
when the Denver String Quartet presented the Haydn quar- 
tet in D minor, op. 76, No. 2, and the Dvorak quartet in 
E major, op. 80, in its usual polished manner. Henry 
Trustman Ginsburg, Walter C. Nielsen, Wayne C. Hedges 
and Frank John are the members of this splendid organiza- 
tion. 

A sixteen-year-old pianist of extraordinary attainment 
is Elizabeth Leek, whose concert in the auditorium of the 
Seventeenth, Avenue Community Church revealed talent of 
a high order. Her program, ranging from Bach and 
Rameau, Chopin, Liszt and Brahms, to a modern group by 
Palmgren, Cyril Scott, Debussy and MacDowell, was played 
with musical grasp, clean technic and fine polish. Miss 
Leek is a pupil of Edith M. Perry. Assisting was Mrs. 
Bretschneider, soprano. 

Louise Wood Edwards, of the 
Music, presented a well-trained ‘ed of 
in recital at Knight-Campbell Hall 

A delightful concert for the benefit of the Mississippi 
flood sufferers was arranged by Jennie L. Liverman, and 
besides several young pianists from Mrs. Liverman’s studio, 
presented Jean Mignolet and Nellie Grant, flutists; Riccarda 
Forrest, violinist; Mildred Ruhge Kyffin, mezzo-contralto ; 
3etty Anderson, reader, and the Harmony Male Quartet. 

Dorothy Tefft, pianist, gave her graduation recital from 
the Corinne M. Bourk Studios, displaying talent in the ad- 
mmirably given program, which concluded with the Mendels- 
sohn concerto in G minor, the second piano part played 
by Miss Bourk. 

Another brilliant young pianist whose recital excited much 
enthusiastic comment, is Robert Cadwell, artist-pupil of 
Edward B. Fleck. Remarkable finger work, a broad, sing- 
ing tone and musicianly readings combine to make the 
young man a pianist of solid worth. 

Edith Sindlinger-Wible, violinist, and Blanche Townsend 
Chase, pianist, presented a group of their advanced students 
in an interesting program, the ensemble string numbers 
adding much novelty and charm. .The solo violinists were 
George Wagner, John Reilly, Eleanor Windolph, and the 
solo pianists were Pauline Baldwin and Mabel Sadler. The 
program closed with a Duo Concertante by De Beriot, beau- 


Mills, of the 


Denver Conservatory of 
young pianists 
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tifully performed by George Wagner and Eleanor W indolph, 
and with a piano part especially written by Waldo William- 
son, and played by Pauline Baldwin. 

The MacDowell Club held its final meeting of the season 
at the home of J. Allen Grubb and Mrs. Grubb. A large 
attendance listened appreciatively to the excellent program. 

Pro Musica held its installation of officers at a reception 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Patterson Campbell, 
with Paul Prosser as president; Martin H. Kennedy, vice- 
president; Blanche Curry, secretary; Mrs. Mary P. Con- 
verse, treasurer. Jean Chappell Cranmer is chairman of the 
social committee. 

The presidency of the Musicians’ Society was conferred 
on Edward Baxter Rinquest, to succeed John C. Kendel, at 
the annual meeting; Frederica H. Wadley was made vice- 
president; Mrs. Tracy Love, secretary; Mrs. Louise Ed- 
wards, corresponding secretary; Edwin Richards, “cot 
Harris and Mrs. Edwin Ege, additional directors. 

The Civitan Trio, composed of Harry Morton, Martin 
Daugherty and Donald Wilkin, all voice students of Flor- 
ence Lamont Hinman, have been engaged for an extended 
tour on the Orpheum’ circuit. 

Guy Robertson, Denver, tenor, has scored a triumph in 
The Circus Princess, the new Shubert musical play. He 
has signed for a three year contract with the Shuberts. 
The young man has studied exclusively with John C. Wil- 
cox, of the Denver College of Music. i 


Richard Buhlig Popular Abroad 


Richard Buhlig, itt his afpearatices in concert and with 
symphony orchestra in Vienna, Berlin and Bergen, Norway, 
has been finding continual favor. During the month of 
March he appeared in the three named cities, finding in each 
an enthusiastic public and press. In Vienna the Wiener 
Zeitung commented: “ 3uhlig is an artist for whom 
one must prophesy without hesitation the very greatest 
career. Rarely have we heard the dramatic element in the 
first two named sonatas (Beethoven’s 109 and 110) so con- 
vincingly presented, and rarely has the inner rubato of an 
artist so carried us away as on this occasion. The orchestral 
playing of Buhlig was markedly demonstrated in the Wald- 
stein sonata, most especially in the last movement. Here, 
after a long interim, is again an artist who combines in his 
person a great musician with an equal mastery of his craft.” 
The Neues Wiener Journal stated: “Buhlig composed his 
program of four Beethoven sonatas. He especially has un- 
doubtedly a right to such a program, for his presentation of 
these works abounds in imposing moments. His full tone is 
capable of the finest gradations, which, as he combines them, 
result. in interpretation of great character. The pianistic 
Allegro-technic proceeds from his fingers without effort, 
but the absolute musical element in him is best revealed in 
the slow movements, of which especially the Andante of the 
op. 109 was presented with marked poetic insight.” 

In Berlin the Morgenpost, speaking of the pianist’s inter- 
pretation of the Bohnke concerto, said: “Only Richard 
Buhlig, this extraordinary musician and_ illumined techni- 
cian, whom we unfortunately hear too little, could show the 
full value of this work in all its harsh beauty.” The 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung found that “the novelty of the 
evening was the piano concerto of Bohnke, played with com- 
plete technical and intellectual mastery by Richard Buhlig.” 

At the Beethoven Festival in Bergen Mr. Buhlig played 

the Beethoven flat concerto with orchestra. The Ber- 
genstindende made mention of the pianist’s playing as fol- 
lows: “It was a magnificent performance of the E flat con- 
certo by the distinguished pianist, Richard Buhlig. He played 
the difficult piano part with mastery, so transparently, with 
such clarity, that not a tone was lost. The whole — 
ance was surpassingly excellent, impeccably perfect. 
It was an evening of unalloyed pleasure and the soloist was 
compelled to return again and again to the platform to 
acknowledge the homage of the audience.” The Arbeideit 
of the same city had its praise of the pianist in finding that, 
“In the American pianist, Richard Buhlig, we made the ac- 
quaintance of an eminent, mature artist who played the E 
flat concerto with power and brilliance. He was enthus- 
iastically applauded and recalled again and again.” Another 
daily, the Bergens Aftenblad, made note that “the soloist of 
the evening in the concerto was to us a new name. With 
elegance, clarity and bravura, and without sentimentality, he 
mastered the many difficulties of the work.” 


Mount Active as Artist and Teacher 


Mary Miller Mount is completing what is proving to be 
one of her busiest seasons. She has fulfilled many concert 
engagements as pianist and accompanist and also has had a 
large class of pupils, among them many professional singers 
who have been working up their programs and repertoire 
with her. Anna Adams, an artist who prepared her entire 
program with Mrs. Mount, was heard in her debut recital 
in Philadelphia, and according to the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
“Her voice is of excellent quality, clear, powerful and 
resonant, the tones of her middle and lower voice being rich 
and full and continuing without a perceptible break into 
the upper register. Her singing showed good control and 
considerable artistry. The Philadelphia Ledger critic re- 
ferred to Miss Adams as having an unusually fine voice, 
and the reporter for the Record declared that “Miss Adams 
gave a varied and enjoyable program in a style so’ striking 
and artistic that she was at once recognized as a singer who 
will undoubtedly achieve distinction.” Artistic accompani- 
ments were furnished at the piano by Mrs. Mount. 


How Baklanoff’s Art Quelled Riot 


An incident impressed on the minds of the American 
public at the close of the war is recalled by cable reports 
of the operatic successes in Germany of Georges Baklanoff, 
for so many years baritone with the Boston and Chicago 
opera companies. 

To know how the German music lover reveres this artist 
makes it easy to understand that his voice alone quelled a 
riot in Berlin just after the armistice. It was the first time 
that French had been spoken or sung in any German city 
after the war that Baklanoff appeared in opera in one of his 
famous French roles, and a riot was started during the per- 
formance as he appeared upon the stage. It is said that in 
the midst of the uproar he sang, and continued to sing, and 
was still singing when the house finally became quiet, and 
the sheer artistry of his voice had once more made the hated 
language acceptable on the German stage. 
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San Antonio, Tex.—Mrs. Eugene Staffel presented a 
group of her piano pupils in recital recently. 

Lois Farnsworth, lyric soprano; and Oran Kirkpatrick, 
dramatic tenor, were presented in recital by the San Antonio 
Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president. The 
entire program, with the exception of one group by each 
artist, consisted of solos and duets from operas. In private 
life they are Mr. and Mrs. Oran Kirkpatrick, and have 
recently returned to their native city (San Antonio) from 
a number of. years of study and appearance in opera in 
Italy. Mrs. Kirkpatrick has a voice of charm, ample volume, 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Man pts are submitted at the risk the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Manuscripts (Chamber and Orchestra Music) 
should be sent under nom de plume to William B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 

Hot Springs Centennial Celebration Club—$1,000 
for best historical scenario concerning Hot Springs, 
around which pageant may be built. For further in- 
formation address F. Leslie Body, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Musical Fund Society (Philadelphia)—$10,000 in 
prizes for chamber music compositions of from three 
to six instruments—first prize, $5,000; second $3,000; 
third, $2,000. Compositions must be submitted before 
December 31, 1927, to J. H. Ingham, 1213 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Infantry Journal—$1,500 for marching song, ex- 
pressing spirit of the Doughboy. Contest closes July 
1. For further information address Infantry Journal, 
Washington, D. C 

International Society for Contemporary Music, 
American Section—Modern chamber and orchestra 
music by American composer wanted for annual 
European Festival. Write to the Chairman of the 
Music Committee, Frank Patterson, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Estey Organ Co.—Scholarship offered to American 
organist for study next summer at the School of 
Music, Fontainebleau, France. Address Frank 
Wright, 46 Grace Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for Advanced 
Study Abroad—Fellowship of about $2,500 per year, 
open to men and women of unusual talent in any 
branch of Art. Address Foundation, at 2300 Persh- 
ing Square Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Associated Glee Clubs of America.—$500 cash to 
composer of best male chorus composition submitted 
prior to December 1, 1927. Address Associated Glee 
Clubs of America, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

Associated Glee Clubs of America—$100 for the® 
best song-poem submitted before December 1, 1927. 
Address: 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

Fontainebleau School of Music.—Two vocal scholar- 
ships of $300 each, one for baritone or bass and one 
for tenor. Address School Office, 119 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York. 

Society of Friends of Music—$1,000 for an original 
cantata. Address: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd 
Street, New York. ; 

Music Branch of the Combined Arts Association of 
Santa Barbara, Cal.—International competition open to 
composers of the world, offering a prize of $1,000 for 
string quartet. Manuscripts to be sent in not later 
than February 15, 1928, to George W. MacLellan, 
ee. 914, Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, 

al. 

Swift & Company.—Prize of $100 for winner of a 
competition for male chorus. It is probable that the 
winning composition will be produced next year at a 
concert by the Swift & Company Male Chorus. The 
award will be made by a jury composed of Adolf 
Weidig, Allen Spencer and D. A. Clippinger. All 
communications should be addressed to D. A. Clippin- 
ger, 617-18 Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 

E. W. Beatty—Prizes offered for musical composi- 
tions based on French-Canadian chansons populaires 
and folk melodies. $1,000 for best suite of tone poem 
for small orchestra (no more than twenty-five instru- 
ments), and not to last over thirty minutes. $750 
first prize and $250 second prize for cantata introduc- 
ing French-Canadian chansons populaires. $500 for 
suite for string quartet, not to last over twenty 
minutes. $250 each for group of arrangements of 
four chansons populaires for male voices or mixed 
voices. The last two confined to Canadian com- 
posers; the others open to international competition. 

Hon and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer—Free scholar- 
ship for next season at Guilmant Organ School. Open 
to young men and women of talent and ability between 
ages of eighteen and twenty-six, lacking funds for 
tuition. Examinations to be held in October. 
Address: Dr. William C. Carl, director, 17 East 
Eleventh St., New York City. 


Juilliard School of Music—Fellowships for ad- 
vanced study in the Graduate School in New York 
under master teachers from October to June. Students 
should be over sixteen and under thirty years of age, 
of American birth or citizenship, endorsed by teachers 
or schools. Examinations for fellowships in composi- 
tion, piano, singing, violin and violoncello will be held 
in a number of cities from July 1 to 15. Address: 
Graduate School, Juilliard School of Music, 47 East 
52nd St., New York City. 
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and remarkable evenness in the registers. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
has a voice of splendid dramatic quality, with resonant, ring- 
ing high tones. So enthusiastic was the audience that the 
program was nearly doubled in length by encores. Hector 
Gorjux was the capable accompanist. 


The Junior Department of the San Antonio Musical Club, 
of which Mrs. Alois Braun is chairman, met recently with 
Verna Burdin in charge of the program. 

Ira Mae Nethery, harpist, appeared in recital at Our Lady 
of the Lake College, assisted by Virginia Majewski, violin- 
ist. Miss Nethery displayed fine technical skill and musical 
insight. Miss Majewski played with her usual excellence, 
accompanied by Grace Miller. 

The annual voice contest conducted by the Tuesday Musical 
Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, was held with Ethel 
Crider, chairman. Louis Arbetter, bass, pupil of Mrs. 
L. L. Marks, won first prize of $20 in the group between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five years; Lucille Klaus, 
pupil of Incarnate Word College, won the first prize of 
$15 in the group between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
years. Bessie Chenevert, of Our Lady of the Lake College, 
won second prize in the first group, and Mary Hennessey, 
also of Our Lady of the Lake, won second prize in the sec- 
ond group. The second prizes were cloth-bound volumes of 
cperatic arias. 

Sunrise services were held Easter morning with eight 
hundred children singing sacred and patriotic songs under 
the direction of Lulu Grisenbeck, in San Pedro Park. The 
services were sponsored by the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg, president. 


A massed chorus, Walter Dunham, director, and the 
Shrine Band furnished the musical part of the program at 
the first annual observance of Easter held by the Knights 
Templar in the spacious square in front of the Municipal 
Auditorium. 


The Scottish Rite double quartet: Mrs. Fred Jones and 
Betty Longaker Wilson, sopranos; Mrs. Guy Simpson and 
Mrs. E. J. Arendt, contraltos; Charles Stone and William 
McNair, tenors; and Warren Hull and Howell James; bari- 
tones, with Walter Dunham, official organist, as accompanist, 
furnished the special programs for the Scottish Rite reunion 
held recently. 


The Senior Orchestra, selected from the combined 
orchestras of the two high schools, Main and Brackenridge, 
Otto Zoeller, conductor, assisted by the Girls’ Glee Club 
of Main, Francis de Burgos, director, appeared in an en- 
joyable program. The Senior Orchestra represented San 
Antonio in the annual Texas Interscholastic Music Meet, 
held in Belton, Texas. 


Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater was given a fine rendition by the 
students of the Incarnate Word College. 

Mary Stuart Edwards was in charge of an interesting 
program following the regular meeting of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, on the subject 
of Compositions of Native Born Composers. Participants 
were Olga Seiser, Mrs. Eugene Staffel, Effie Decuir, 
pianists ; Tuesday Musical Octet, Mrs. Edward Sachs, leader ; 
Mrs. A. M. McNally, soprano; Mrs. Edgar Schmuck, mezzo- 
soprano; and Ira Mac Nethery, harpist. The accompanists 
were Mrs. Eugene Staffel and Mrs. J. E. Lockwood; and 
Mrs. A. M. Fischer, organist, who assisted the octet. 

Grace Bowker, pianist, pupil of John M. Steinfeldt, presi- 
dent of the San Antonio College of Music, was presented 
in recita!. The most interesting program consisted of com- 
positions by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Meupert (2), Stein- 
feldt (2), Schubert-Liszt and Moszkowski. 


Alice Sjoselius, dramatic soprano, and Florence Brink- 
man, pianist, were presented in a recital sponsored by the 
Barnard E. Bee chapter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. 


The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. presi- 
dent, gave a testimonial concert in honor of Bessie Bell 
Andrews, pioneer voice teacher in San Antonio. Those 
appearing on the enjoyable program were: Mrs. Rex Shores, 
pianist; Mrs. Charles Treuter, soprano; Tuesday Musical 
Octet, Mrs. Edward Sachs, leader; Laura and Edward 
Keller, dancers; William A. Turner. tenor; Silvestre 
Revueltas, violinist; and the Chaminade Choral Society, 
David Griffin, director. The accompanists were, respectively, 
Mrs. Eugene Staffel, Mrs. Jake Dodic, Frederick King, 
Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield and Mrs. G. P. Gill. 


Hugh McAmis, municipal organist, continues to draw 
large crowds to the Auditorium twice a week to hear pro- 
grams which are arranged to meet the taste of every music 
lover. Many old favorites are played as request numbers. 
Mr. McAmis is a genius at registration, which makes the 
old songs and melodies doubly interesting. The programs 
are usually opened with a superb rendition of one of the 
larger Bach Fugues. 


National Music Week was observed in San Antonio with 
many interesting programs. Officers of the Music Week 
Association were: Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president; Alice 
Mayfield, vice-president; Mrs. Richard Craig, recording 
secretary; Fern Hirsch, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
Frank C. Rhea, treasurer. The following were chairmen of 
important committees: Mrs. Clarence Day, Mrs. Joseph C. 
King, Mrs. Isar Fox, Lula Grisenbeck, Mrs. A. M. McNally, 
Mrs. Houston Brown. Mrs. Julius Orr Campbell, Mrs. J. T. 
Smith, Mrs. David Bernard, and Nellie Lytle. Splendid 
cooperation was received from the press, music houses, 
hotels, firms and individuals wherever requested. S. W. 


Tribute to Dai Buell 

Elmer Douglas, of the Chicago Tribune, recently paid 
Dai Buell a pretty compliment after hearing her concert over 
WQJ. Chicago, writing as follows in the issue of April 25: 
“Dai Buell, a Boston pianist, lecturer, and musical enthusiast, 
has at the moment of this writing completed a piano-lecture 
concert, WQJ, 9:29 to 10:20, and outdone in sympathetic 
and enthusiastic appreciation, by word in delicate, lovely 
playing, just about everybody, anywhere. I'll get up at 3 
A. M. to hear her talk or play. . . . For instance her 
Beethoven number sounded like Mozart—so much for dainty 
touch. Schumann's Papillons were charming tone poems, 
In Grieg, MacDowell, Chopin, Bach and Paradies (this lat- 
ter’s selection, Toccata, was more Bach-like than the Bach 
number )—poetry, sympathy, imagination, sincerity, were 
all present and the playing so convincing that she leaves 
no doubt about her interpretation as being correct.” 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PitrspurGH, Pa.—Charles Pasetti has been appointed 
conductor of the major concert series to be given this sum- 
mer in city parks under the direction of the municipal park 
concert committee, with Izzy Cervone to conduct a part of 
the smaller band concerts. The appointment of these two 
men places them at the head of band music in Pittsburgh. 
Charles Pasetti is familiar to Pittsburghers, having served 
as director of the small band concerts several years. Izzy 
Cervone is likewise known to the city’s music audience, 
principally through his work as director of the 176th Field 
Artillery Band. 

Dr. Caspar P. Koch, city organist, was heard in an organ 
recital at Carnegie Hall, Northside. Harold Shaner, bari- 
tone, was the guest soloist and Lyman Almy Perkins accom- 
panist 

Included in the program for the organ recital given in 
Carnegie Music Hall by Dr. Charles Henironth were two 
movements from the Scotch Symphony by Mendelssohn. 

Martha Eaton Brickman, soprano, recently won the prize 
award offered by the national federation. Mrs. Brickman 
is a pupil of Frances Gould Lewando 

The Yost String Quartet announces a series of Sunday 
afternoon musicals to be given next season in the Schenley 
ballroom. 
was heard in a benefit recital for 
Schenley ballroom. 


Elias Breeskin, violinist, 
the Community School in the 

The national chorus of Sweden, which opened its first 
American tour in New York recently, gave a concert at 
Memorial Hall under the auspices of the Swedish Central 
Committee, of which Rey. J. V. Benson is chairman. 

The Ringwalt Choral Union concert was held in Carnegie 
Lecture Hall. The Gernert Orchestra of fifty pieces was 
featured. Soloists were Marie Keller Kennedy, soprano; 
Blanchard C. Wiester, tenor; Joseph A. Rodgers, baritone. 

Three students of the department of music of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology are being presented in recitals this 
spring. They are Ida Waldron, Elinore Steenson and Ella 
Scanlon 
contralto, was pre 
department of music of 
in the theater of the 
a candidate to re 
Matthew 


A song recital by Elinore Steenson, 
sented under the auspices of the 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Fine Arts. Mis¢ Steenson is 
degree of B. A. in music this month 
accompanist. 


College of 
ceive the 
Frey was the 

The last of a series of four recitals by prospective grad 
uates of the Carnegie Institute of Technology was pre- 
sented at ( Institute by Ida Waldron, violinist, under 
the auspices of the department of music. Miss Waldron is 
a candidate for the bachelor of arts degree in music this 
year. She was assisted by Charles Shotts and Lucille Bur- 
rell, pianists 


arnegic 


Perkins, pianist, began their 
annual series of musicales recently. They were assisted by 
Dr. Casper P. Koch, organist; Mrs. J. R. MacGregor, pian- 
ist, and Mr. Perkins. Among those who participate in the 
series are Caroline A. Bracey, Mrs. Viletta Dice, Owen W. 
Moran, E. Clair Anderson, Mrs. L. Wallace Ohl, Arthur 
Davis Marie Mushrush Neesham, Matthew H. Kramer, 
Harold Shanor Lillian Krause, Mrs. Calvin E. Miller, Hen- 
rietta Nee, Hazel A. Campbell, Neva Morris, Walter Poyntz, 
Mrs. Flora Young Mary A. Fink, Edwin Reynolds Blanch 
Skohut, Mrs. Helen Van Amerigen and Mrs. Helen Johnson. 

A recital was given by the pupils of Grace D. Shearer at 
the Shearer Music Studios. Among the pupils who took 
part were Elizabeth Graham, Barbara Hoffstot, Arthur 
Murphy, Jacqueline Lyon, Doris Vogan, Carolyn Curry, 
Mary Vey, Anna Roberts, Alexander and Ruth Black, Henry 
Hoffstot, Mary Cheeseman, Mary Wilcox, Nancy Dilworth, 
Louis Husband, Betty Price, Katherine Kich, Betty Dalbey, 
Louis Packard, Betty Bryce, Margaret Husband, and Vir- 
ginia Stewart 

At the closing c 


The pupils of Lyman Almy 


mcert of the season of the Ridgway Men’s 
Glee Club the Altrurian chorus of DuBois, Pa., also par- 
ticipated. The joint choruses totaled fifty voices. 

A study book recital was presented in the Marshall Col- 
lege School of Music recital hall, Huntington, W. Va., by 
the piano pupils of Mrs. Urna C. Fellows. The recital was 
a part of the Huntington Music Week observance. The 
pupils presented were Margaret Douthit, Hazel Rose, Betty 
Janie Williams, Geraldine Gibson, Macie Hedrick Georgia 
Bryan Rebecca Donnally, Elizabeth Donnald, Edith Neutz- 
ling, Violet Maynard, Virginia Lee Gilmore, Thelma Bias, 
Helen Lloyd, Virginia Brandon, Anita Wells, Anna Laura 
Bowers, Lillian Clark, Evelyn Frye, Ruth Lancaster and 
Muriel Bellville 

The Oil City High School band and orchestra presented 
a concert at the Lincoln Junior High School auditorium, Oil 
City 

Before a large audience of Washington and Waynesburg 
eople, Wilma Ruth McDonough of Washington and Nellie 
Grace Moore of Waynesburg gave a joint piano recital in 
the Seminary auditorium, Washington. The program was 
selected from the work done by the students during the last 
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two years under Winifred Buck, director of the music de- 
partment of the Seminary. 

The Monday Music Club of Washington met at the home 
of Margaret Seaman. The members of the club were as- 
sisted by Mrs. Hazel Morrison and David Cohen. 

Betty Kate Stone, child pianist and product of the Seton 
Hill School of Music, gave a concert in Scottdale. 

Members of the Federation of Music Clubs from Oil City, 
Franklin, Sandy Lake and Stoneboro, attended a meeting at 
Franklin. 

Blanche C. Dowling has been elected music instructor of 
the Woodlawn schools for the 1927-28 term. 

Young piano and violin pupils from the beginner and in- 
termediate classes of the Stein studio, Erie, gave a recital, 
among those participating being G ladys Stein, Teddy Peter- 
son, Leona Mitchell, Vedys Black, Doris Christensen, Edith 
Bierre, Jean Beatty, Edith Berry, Joseph Merritt Thomas 
Dewey, Mary Di Placido Mary Sandusky, Isabelle Shaffer, 
Florence Nelson, Richard Lemmon and Elizabeth Winkel- 
mes. B. McM. 


Brailowsky’s South American Successes 


As has already been reported by cable from South America, 
Alexander Brailowsky has made a tremendous success there, 
having beaten all box office records in the first ten concerts 
that he gave in Rio de Janeiro during the first two weeks of 
his stay. In addition to his regular scheduled concerts, he 
also gave a recital at the United States Embassy in which 
he played a long group of Chopin pieces, two preludes by 
Rachmaninoff and selections from Liszt and Balakireff. The 
recitals at the Theatro Municipal came close together and 
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“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.’’— 
New York Herald (Paris). 














the programs | illustrate the size - Bratlowsky’ s fepertory. 
His first was on May 2, and in this he played Beethoven, 
Debussy, Chopin and Wagner-Liszt. On the next day he 
gave Bach-Busoni, Schumann, de Falla, ay: Korsakoff, 
Liszt and Chopin. Two days later, on May he played 
Bach, Liszt, Schumann, Rachmaninoff, © xc. A a Scria- 
bin and Balakireff. Again, two days later, May 7, he played 
a Chopin program. On the next day he played Haydn, 
Weber, Fauré, Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Liszt and Wagner- 
Liszt. Two days later, May 10, he played a Beethoven pro- 
gram in commemoration of the centenary. On May 12 he 
played Debussy, Villa-Lobos, Barroso Netto, Scriabin, 
Moussorgsky, Stravinsky, Borodin, Liapounov and Mozart- 
Liszt, and on May 13 he gave a Chopin program. These are 
as many of the programs as have been received up to the 
present time, and one is moved to pity for poor Brailowsky 
if he is scheduled to keep up that sort of thing all summer! 


Bureau of Public Performance at Braun School 


One of the active factors in the well organized system of 
the Braun School of Music, Pottsville, Pa., is the Bureau 
of Public Performance. Up to date 178 concerts have been 
given by members of the faculty and students of the school. 
These artists have materially assisted in raising funds for 
religious, charitable and educational institutions, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the school. Radio broadcasting has been 
givn at frequent intervals. The concert bureau offers the 
services of a string quartet, made chorus of forty voices, 
vocal quartet, students orchestra, little Theater group, as 
well as soloists from the piano, violin, voice and dramatic 
department. 


Briggs Managing Utica Jubilee Singers 


Ernest Briggs has closed arrangements for the summer 


concert season of the Utica Jubilee Singers. They will sail 


June 23,1927 


for London in July, and will tour England, France and 
Germany. It is planned also that they will preface their 
season by appearing on the program of the benefit and all 
star fashion fete which will be given at the Casino Theater, 
New York, June 26. The proceeds will go to St. Joseph’s 
Summer Institute, a summer camp where more than a 
thousand children are given free vacations each season. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Commencement and 
Other Notes 


CINCINNATIL—The climax to a week of notableyevents was 
reached at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music when one 
of the largest classes of graduates received’ theif: various 
diplomas, certificates and degrees at the formal commence- 
ment exercises at the Conservatory Concert Hall, June .10. 

The academic procession was formed in the Conservatory 
and marched to the Concert Hall. The seniors were headed 
by their sponsors, Dr. and Mme. Karol Liszniewski. The 
candidates for Public School Music diplomas led; then fol- 
lowed those to whom were awarded academic diplomas, col- 
legiate diplomas, Public School Music degrees and degrees 
of Bachelor of Music and Master of Music. 

At the entrance to the Concert Hall the procession divided, 
allowing Bertha Baur, the president and director of the 
Conservatory, with Dr. Frederick C. Hicks, to enter first. 
Then followed Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft, Charles G. 
Livingood and Dr. Frank Nelson; Dr. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley and Dean David Stanley Smith of Yale University; 
Dean Frederick Shailer Evans and Dr. C. C. Robinson of 
Columbus, Ohio; Dr. W. W. Boyd, president of Western 
College, at Oxford, Ohio, and Dean Louis A. Pechstein of 
the Cincinnati University; Dr. R. J. Condon and Dr. Walter 
Aiken; Dean Josephine Simrall of the Cincinnati Univer- 
sity and Prof. C. C. Merry; Dr. Thomas Marshall, presi- 
dent of the Glendale College. and John R. Schindel; Bern- 
hard C. Tuthill and Rev. Miles E. Hoon; Albert Berne and 
A. O. Palm; Mrs. John D. Sage and Mrs. E. E. Galbraith; 
Mrs. Inez P. Day, dean of women at the Conservatory; Mrs. 
FE. J. Wohlgemuth and Dr. R. Ames Montgomery, presi- 
dent of the Lane Seminary. 

Dr. Frank Nelson, rector of Christ 
the invocation, and Dr. Frederick C. Hicks, president of 
the University of Cincinnati, delivered the address to the 
graduates. Albert Berne, artist teacher at the Conservatory, 
sang a group of songs with A. O. Palm as accompanist. 

The Shailer Evans prize for piano playing was awarded 
to Fannie Vardeman, with honorable mention for Mildred 
Spencer ; Irma Hutton was the winner of the Alliance Fran- 
caise scholarship. The candidates for diplomas and degrees 
were presented by Dean Frederick Shailer Evans and Dr, 
Edgar Stillman Kelley. Honorary degrees were conferred 
upon two of the distinguished visitors. Clarence C. Robin- 
son, head of the music department of the Ohio State Uni-+ 
versity, was given the honorary degree of Master of Music 
and David Stanley Smith, dean of the school of Music of 
Yale University, was given the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music. Doctor of Pedagogy was conferred upon Ernest 
George Hossner, M. B. 

Word was received from the Department of Education at 
Columbus (O.), authorizing the awarding of the degree 
of Bachelor of Letters by the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. This requires a four year-course in dramatics and 
will include a course in English, literature and other aca- 
demic subjects, and practical. work in dramatic art such as 
staging and costuming, with options between normal and 
professional courses. The work of the dramatic department 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is being carried 
on by Margaret Spaulding and Helen May Curtis. Miss 
Spaulding took her degree at DuPauw University and upon 
her outline the authorization was made. 

Wilhelmina Bixler, pianist, and pupil of Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska, artist teacher at the Conservatory, gave a 
recital at Oxford College under the auspices of the alumnae 
association. Miss Bixler won the stage piano contest given 
recently under the auspices of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs; she was received with great applause. 

Grace Woodruff, graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music and pupil of Dr. Marcian Thalberg, artist teacher, 
played a group of piano solos at the Shawnee Country Club, 
Lima, Ohio, on June 7. Miss Woodruff also served as ac 
companist for Mrs. H. L. Gayer, soprano, of Hyde Park, 
who was one of the contributing artists at the Shawnee 
Country Club. 

Elba Davies, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Davies, 
Mt. Auburn, who received her degree of Bachelor of Edu: 
cation in Public School Music, being the first to receive this 
honor from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, goes to 
Muncie, Ind., where she will engage in teaching public school 
music in the State Normal School during the summer ses- 
sion. Miss Davies left Cincinnati for her new work on 
June 12. 

Burnet C. Tuthill, general manager of the Cincinnatj 
Conservatory of Music, addressed the Knights of the Reund 
Table at the Cincinnati Club on the subiect of Sixty Years 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and Why I Be- 
lieve In It. 


Church, delivered 
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Curtis Institute Pupils Abroad 


In accordance with the recently announced policy of the 
Curtis Institute of Music permitting gifted students to con- 
tinue their studies without interruption during the summer 
under the supervision of their teachers at the Institute, four 
violin pupils have arrived ii Baden-Baden to study with 
Carl Flesch, head of the violin department. They are Lois 
de Putlitz, Judith Poska, Jay Savitt and Henry Temianka. 
The cost is borne by the Curtis Institute. 

Later in the month six vocal students will join Marcella 
Sembrich at Lake George for summer work. They are Jane 
Pickens, Edna MHochstetter, Henrietta Horle, Josephine 
Jirak, Charlotte Simons and Elsa Meiskey. With them will 
be Louise Lerch, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who for two years before her engagement with the 
Metropolitan was a student of Mme. Sembrich at the Curtis 
Institute. 


Harry Colin Thorpe Artist Heard 
William J. Robb, Jr., artist-pupil of Harry Colin Thorpe, 
presented a program of songs at the Thorpe Studios on 
June 10. Mr. Robb was assisted by Dorothy Avery, reader, 
and a by Ethelynne | Thorpe. Mr. Robb is the 
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uses with great skill and artistic discretion. The artist 
was heard in three song groups consisting respectively of 
folk songs, art songs and ballads. Mr. Robb has studied 
exclusively with Mr. Thorpe. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 


as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 


answered seriatim. 


Axsout PIANOS 


S. W. E—Your letter asking about pianos has Aer 
handed to the editor of the Musica, Courter Extra. The 
Extra is devoted to the trade, that is, to pianos and musical 
instruments of all kinds, as well as to the business firms 
connected with that trade. In the Extra you will find piano 
news that will assist you in selecting just the instrument 
you are in search of. Your letter will be answered and 
every facility given to help you to a choice. 

Strupy1nc ABRoap 

D. F. L.—Again the same old question about the advis 
ability or necessity of going abroad to study. This question 
has been asked so many times that it seems almost unneces 
sary to answer it again and repeat the same story. The 
war brought so many of the leading teachers from Europe 
that in addition to those already established here, it seems 
as if there was no necessity of crossing the ocean to obtain 
a thorough musical education, vocal or instrumental. Nor 
is it necessary to go to Europe to learn a language. Italian, 
French, German can be acquired here, but perhaps with a 
little longer time necessary because of the lack of speaking 
it as constantly as one could do were he in those countries 
Pupils do not always select teachers abroad for languages 
who are as well trained as those who would be recommended 
by a good vocal teacher here. Do you not realize that 
musical conditions have changed greatly since the war? We 
are now leaders in music, not followers. As you boast that 
you read the MusicaL Courter each week and thus know 
what is going on in music everywhere, you must realize 
what a vast amount of music is given in these United States 
Where could you hear as much abroad? What can com- 
pare with our own Metropolitan Opera Company, or our 
great symphony orchestras, or the hundred and one other 
musical events, all of the highest musical value. You have 
evidently not informed yourself of the present conditions 
here. You are years behind the times on musical history 
If you wish to study music seriously remain here and make 
yourself acquainted with conditions as they are today. 


Cahier Pupil at Covent Garden 
Géta Ljungberg of the Staatsoper in Berlin, has just 
had a great success as Kundry in Parsifal at Covent Garden 
in London. Mme. Ljungberg is a pupil of Mme. Cahier. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 

SeattTLe, WaAsH.—Musical attention of the city has been 
largely drawn to the activities of Karl Krueger, conductor 
of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. Not content with 
bringing the Symphony season to a successful fruition, Mr. 
Krueger immediately began rehearsals of the Seattle Little 
Symphony, composed of men picked from the regular Sym- 
phony. Sponsored by the Ladies’ Musical Club and pre- 
sented as the attraction for its annual closing complimentary 
concert, the Littke Symphony gave a program ranging from 
Mozart and Beethoven down to the moderns, including two 
Debussy dances for piano and orchestra with Vesta Muth 
Following soon after this came three perform- 
ances of Intime, something new, not only to Seattle, 

t also to America. Sponsored and directed entirely by Mr. 
Krueger, who had gained special permission from Vienna, 
the operas, The Secret of Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari), The 
Servant Mistress (Pergolesi) and Korngold’s pantomime, 
The Snowman, were brilliantly performed. The music for 
the operas was delightfully presented by the Little 
Symphony. The —— for the Snowman was done by 
the Cornish Players, under the direction of Burton W. 
James. The i of the operas were Irene Williams of 
Chicago and Robert Steel of 1 h.ladelphia, who were splen- 
didly cast for their parts. Conductor Krueger is deserving 
unique praise for his untiring efforts .o help Seattle’s musi- 
cal life By his ceaseless c..orts he has made the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra a success, and brought into existence a 
Little Symphony as well as the Society for Opera Intime. 
Any one of Mr. Krueger's achievements might be worthy 

praise, but in bringing into existence three such worthy 
institutions he occupies a place of unparalleled creativeness. 

The Orpheon Society, Seattle’s youngest women’s choral 
ociety, presented the final concert of its third season at 
Plymouth Church. This organization has become one of 
the finest in the state of Washington, having won many 
contests and trophies in its three years of existence. Edwin 
Fairbourne, has made remarkable progress with 
the organization and is responsible for its splendid ensemble. 
\il the solo numbers were taken by members of the chorus, 
while the assisting artist of the evening was Berthe Poncy 
Dow, of the Cornish School, who contributed two groups 

f piano numbers Ruth Wohlgamuth provided the accom- 
pammments for the choral numbers 

The Ralston Club, a men’s choral organization under the 
direction of Williams, gave its final concert at the 
First Presbyterian Church. Each year one notes a finer en- 
semble and a better choice of songs than the year before. 

assisting artist on the program was Iris Canfield, cellist, 
gave several selections accompanied by John Hopper. 
iretta Harding is the club accompanist. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville presented a large number of pupils 
in a junior recital at the Wilsonian. The recital room was 
filled to overflowing with enthusiastic listeners, who demon 
vigorous applause their hearty approval of the 
these younger vocalists. 
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The Mu Phi Epsilon honorary musical sorority of the Uni- 
versity of Washington gave its annual musicale at the Olym- 
pic \ program of vocal and instrumental numbers was 
presented by the active members of the sorority, and the pro- 
devoted to the talented music stu- 
university 

Clifford W. Kantner, prominent voice instructor of the 
city, presented a number of his pupils in concert at the Wil- 
rhose participating displayed excellent training and 
always the with the students of 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Hall in a piano recital. These two young artists played a 
number of two piano compositions ettectively in addition to 
several solo numbers, and reflected great credit on the ability 
of their teacher. 

Emily Thomas presented Loraine Grant, artist pupil, 
in a piano recital, assisted by Eva Osborne and James Ward. 
the program was composed of representative compositions 
from the various pianoforte schools and warmly ap- 
plauded. 


was 


Cornish ScHoot Notes 

Student recitals have been given nearly every afternoon 
and evening at this busy institution. Elementary students 
of Marie Watts and Anne Bond were heard May 7, while 
mixed programs were given May 13 and 14. Stanley Spigel- 
man, talented young violinist, student of Peter Meremblum, 
was presented in concert May 15, and displayed remarkable 
attainments in his chosen field. Pupils of Anna Grant Dall 
were presented May 8 and 19. Advanced pupils of George 
May were presented May 13 and 22. 

One of the most interesting recent programs at the Cornish 
school was that given by Henryetta Schuett, who gave a 
demonstration of Plastique, assisted at the piano by Patty 
3oyd. Miss Schuett is a student of eurythmics and plastique 
under Wallace Dow and did some beautiful work. May 16 
Harold Quigley of Ellensburg gave a talk on eurythmics 
in the Little Theater which did much to further the interest 
in that subject. A number of pupils of Mrs. Peabody and 
Mrs. Boardman were presented in song recital, May 18. As 
the final number on the Three Arts Series, and also as the 
annual dance festival, Sylvia Tell presented a dance recital 
of her advanced pupils, May 21. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

PortTLANb, Ore.—Conducted by Jacques Gershkovitch, the 
Portland Junior Symphony Orchestra (ninety-five young 
people) recently closed its third season, playing Beethoven's 
first symphony and works by Tschaikowsky. A. Avshalo- 
moff and Rimsky-Korsakoff. The orchestra, which is a 
complete organization, won a genuine ovation. 

Critics were enthusiastic in their praise of the concert 
given by the Mount Olive Jubilee Chorus, a local organiza- 
tion of thirty- five voices. Shirley McCanns directed. The 
soloists were: Mabel Cooper, soprano; E. L. Booker, tenor ; 
Rey. E. C. Dyer, baritone, and George Payne, bass. W. 7 
Pangle hz ad charge of the concert. 

Under the auspices of the Oregon chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, of which Carl Denton is dean, an 
interesting program was given by Martha B. Reynolds, 
organist; Lucien E. Becker, organist, and the choir of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, H. D. Fraser, director, 
with Nettie Leona Foy at the organ. 

The Beaumont Ladies’ Chorus, directed by 
Evans, has closed a successful season. 

Sigmund Spaeth, under the auspices of the Library 
ciation of Portland, gave an interesting lecture on The 
mon Sense of Music. 

Members of the MacDowell Club recently had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Ella Connell Jesse, pianist. The club has a 
new president, Mrs. William Robinson Boone. 

Directed by Minetta Magers, the Nevin Chorale has made 
several successful appearances. 

Lillian Howells, pianist, artist-pupil of David Campbell, 
was enthusiastically greeted in recital at the Woman's Club 
House. 

Recitals have been given by pupils of Lenore 
violinist, and the Becker Conservatory of Music. 

Music Week was observed at the Central Library, many 
programs being given by local talent. J.R.O 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco, Cat.—Helen Schneider, who played her- 
self into the hearts of a large audience that had gathered 
to hear her in the ballroom of Hotel -Fairmont, is in every 
way an extraordinary pianist. She gave an uncommon pro- 
gram with consummate skill and style and individuality 
all her own. Debussy’s La Cathedral Engloutie and Ravel’s 
Sonatine were exquisitely done. There was loftiness of 
sentiment, poetry of feeling and a tone quality of ravishing 
beauty in her playing. She illustrated the classic style in 

3ach, Beethoven and Brahms, but attained the summit of 
her powers with Liszt's Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12, a 
pyrotechnical work, which she rendered in scintillating fash- 
ion. The young musician was applauded to the echo; her 
success was emphatic and no one was happier over this fact 
than Hugo Mansfeldt whose name is well known throughout 
the musical world and from whom Miss Schneider received 
her training. Another Hugo Mansfeldt pupil has been 
launched upon an artistic career. 

Henry Cowell, composer-pianist, whose 
ern music centers aroused a wave of 
critics and general music public, has returned to California 
and taken a home for the summer in Menlo Park where he 
is working on a new program to be presented here at the 
opening of the fall season before he leaves for his winter 
tour. 

Martha Jalava, 


tour of the East- 
interest among the 


Finnish mezzo-soprano, and an artist from 
the Rose Florence Bel ‘Canto Studio, gave an attractive 
recital at Hall, winning the hearty approval of a 
discriminating audience. She was accompanied by Margo 
Hughes, pianist. This was Miss Jalava’s farewell concert 
appearance in San Francisco, for she leaves within a few 
weeks for Finland, where, according to her present plans, 


Sorosis 


June 23, 1927 


she will resume her artistic career in her native country. 
Miss Jalava has been heard frequently over the air on 
music club programs and in recitals in the bay district and 
has never tailed to give the utmost pleasure. Her many 
friends here wish her continued success. 

Rose Relda Cailleau, soprano and vocal pedagogue, has 
gone to Honolulu for her vacation grounds. Accompanied 
by her young daughter, Relda Marie, Mme. Cailleau will 
remain there for about four weeks. She will resume her 
teaching about July 1. 

Janet Malbon, San Francisco coloratura soprano, popular 
in club circles on the Pacific Coast for her costume recitals, 
made her vaudeville debut at one of our local theaters. Miss 
Malbon goes from here to Los Angeles for a similar engage- 
ment. 

The subscription drive for the second summer symphony 
season of symphony concerts in San Francisco was started 
at the Palace Hotel with Joseph Thompson, president of 
the Summer Symphony Association, presiding over a large 
luncheon. About 150 prominent citizens who are interested 
in the musical welfare of our community attended the 
luncheon. The second series of symphony concerts in San 
Francisco during the summer months indicates a brilliant 
success. The Municipal Fathers have donated to the Sum- 
mer Symphony Association of San Francisco the sum of 
$10,000, realizing that the ; San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra is one of the city’s greatest advertising assets. The 
eminent conductors who will direct during the season are 
Emil Oberhoffer, Mishel Piastro, Bruno Walter, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Alfred Hertz, Willem Van Hoogstraten, 
and Vladimir Shavitch. Tina Lerner, Russian pianist, will 
be soloist on one occasion. For an additional concert, Dr. 
Hans Leschke, director of the Municipal Chorus, will con- 
duct the chorus in classic numbers and at this same event 
two noted soloists whose names are to be announced at a 
future date will participate. 

Faculty members of the Arrillage Musical College gave 
a recital recently in the auditorium of the institution. Ce- 
cilia Arrillaga and Joseph Willard, pianists, played music 
of Stojowski, Scott, Debussy and Dohnanyi. 

Giuseppe Papi, re-engaged for his third season by the 
San Francisco Opera Association, has arrived from Italy, 
where he enjoyed a remarkable success directing a chorus 
of 110 voices at San Carlo of Naples gathering unstinted 
praise for his accurate work. Papi will begin his rehearsals 
with the San Francisco opera chorus immediately, for a 
number of new operas are to be included in the repertory 
of the fall season. 

The fifth annual season of the San Francisco Grand 
Opera Company promises to be most unusual, inasmuch as 
several new operas are to be included in the repertory and a 
number of artists will be heard in San Francisco during the 
season for the first time. The artists engaged are: Ina 
Bourskaya, Pietro Cimini, Lucrezia Bori, Anna Roselle, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Angelo Bada, Antonio Scotti, Frances 
Peralta, Lawrence Tibbett, Rudolph Laubenthai, Pasquale 
Amato, Ezio Pinza, Millo Picco, Elsa Alsen, Mario Cham- 
lee, Kathryn Meisle, and the ballets by Serge Oukrainsky. 
The operas announced include: Romeo and Juliet, Falstaff, 
Carmen, Tristan and Isolde, Cena Delle Beffe, Aida, La 
Boheme, Tosca, Manon Lescaut, Turandot, Trova- 
tore, Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana and one or two 
others not yet decided upon. The conductors are Gaetano 
Merola and Pietro Cimini for the Italian and French works, 
and Alfred Hertz who will direct Tristan and Isolde, to 
be given in German. 

Attalfo Vannucci, lyric tenor, who made his operatic debut 
in San Francisco with the San Francisco Opera Company 
and scored a decided success two seasons ago, has returned 
from Italy where he sang in Lucia and other standard 
works with Tito Schipa. é 

Olga Block Barrett, pianist and graduate of the Vienna 
Couservatory of Music, presented her advanced pupils in 
a recital which was thoroughly enjoyed by a large and 
enthusiastic gathering. 

The Philharmonic Society of San Mateo County, consist- 
ing of representative men and women of the entire peninsula 
district and headed by Mrs. George N. Armsby, president ; 
Mrs. John B. Casserly, first vice-president; Mrs. Thomas 
Driscoll, secretary, and a board of directors, opened its 
second season of summer symphony concerts in the ideally 
situated Woodland Theatre, Hillsborough, which has been 
erected especially for the Philharmonic Society by the 
Hillsborough School District. Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, directed an orchestra composed 
principally of members of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, in an unusually interesting and diversified pro- 
gram. Mr. Sokoloff introduced upon this occasion a novelty 
which the audience seemed to enjoy thoroughly—The 
Pageant of P. T. Barnum by Douglas Moore. The big 
number of the day, however, was the Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony No. 4. Sokoloff, possessor of a tremendous musical 
temperament whieh he keeps well under control, treated this 
Slavic music with sympathy and understanding. Throughout 
the four movements there was dignity, power and a sustained 
beauty of thought in his reading. The orchestra in brilliant 
form responded with ease to the conductor’s every mood. 
The other compositions on the program were Songs of 
India by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Finlandia by Sibelius, placed 
so as to afford emotional and dynamic contrast. There was 
the usual enthusiasm of a first concert of the season and 
Mr. Sokoloff’s many admirers and friends in Hillsborough 
gave him a welcoming ovation. C. H. A 
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Books 


(Anne McDonough-Galin-Paris-Cheve Methods, Inc., Philadelphia) 


McDonough-Cheve Method of Sight Singing, by Anne 
McDonough.—This is a book of almost 150 pages devoted 
to this interesting and highly useful study. It is evi- 
dently not intended only for singers, since in the front 
of it is a picture representing part of the keyboard of a 
piano with the notes and their position on the staff in- 
dicated. On the next page is what the author calls a 
Meloblast which is a blank staff like a diagram made 
large enough to be seen by every pupil. In teaching, 
a pointer is used on this staff, this being somewhat 
similar to the method used in the famous tonic sol-fa 
method which is almost universally used in England. On 
still another page is given another sort of chart in which 
figures are used instead of notes on the staff. This 
method has been found satisfactory by long practice 
because it indicates by the rising and the falling of the 
pointer the fact that the notes rise and fall, and in a 
general way how much they rise and fall. After this 
start, time and rhythm are taught and there are a series 
of useful hints that are necessary before the pupil can 
actually start in with the work. Then comes lesson one 
with scales and exercises, and other lessons, gradually 
advancing in difficulty and offering the student an end- 
less number of variations of interval, key and rhythm. 
There are even syncopated rhythms, but so far the re- 
viewer has not been able to find any jazz. Some of the 
writing is in the bass clef and some in the treble clef. 
Toward the end of the book there are series of choruses 
in two parts and four parts and some canons. 

Key to Musicianship, by Christine Trotin.—An expla- 
nation under the title says that this is a clear and inter- 
esting explanation of all the fundamental rules of music. 
It is dedicated to the adult American student. The work 
_ is divided into the following chapters: Musical Notation, 
Modern Notation, Rhythm-Time, Musical Sounds, 
Scales—Their Scientific Origin, Modes—Antique and 
Modern, Consonances and Dissonances—Birth of Har- 
mony, and General Rules on Inte rpretation. This is one 
of those innumerable books that give the purely physical 
side of writine music. It appears to be absolutely com- 
plete, with everything in it from ancient notation to 
modern analysis and all sorts of comments upon very 
up-to-date things that every student will be glad to 
know. One whole page is devoted to Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart and Mendelssohn symphonies, giving their keys 
and the various movements of which they consist. There 
is nothing revolutionary about the method of analysis or 
the terms used and anyone who faithfully will study and 
memorize this work from heginning to end will be a 
musical “Ask Me Another” expert without fear of com- 
petition. 


Violin 
(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 


Serenade, Graziella, Spanish Dance, by August Nolck. 
—The composer of these three attractive selections has 
woven together pieces which, while perhaps not original 
in ideas, are at least very melodious. The first has a 
typical serenade melody and background of fifths; the 
Graziella employs a continual pizzicato and an astound- 
ing amount of accidentals. The quick movement is con- 
tinual in this number and the notes are detached in spite 
of the rapid bowing. The accompaniment is simple. 
The last sketch has the usual brilliant Spanish tempo 
and spirit, with many embellishments to add to the local 
color. These pieces are of about fourth grade difficulty. 

Arrangements by Karl Rissland for violin, Edward 
Elgar’s Salut d’Amour and Luigi Denza’s Funiculi-Funi- 
cula; and for trio (piano, violin and cello) Henry Tucker’s 
Sweet Genevieve; Butterfield’s When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie; Albeniz’ Tango; the Irish Air from 
County Derry; MacDowell’s Reverie; Granados’ Play- 
ers, and Drigo’s Serenade from Les Millions d’Arlequin. 


Fontainebleau School of Music Opens June 25 

The Fontainebleau School of Music will inaugurate its 
seventh annual summer session June 25 with an enrollment 
of about 135 American pupils: Sixty-five pianists, twenty- 
five singers, twenty organists, twelve violinists, five cellists, 
five harpists, nearly all of whom will take additional courses 
in composition, harmony, conducting and French diction. 
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Sixty girls will be lodged in the old Palace itself; the 
others will lodge in the town; all will take their meals to- 
gether with the students of the School of Fine Arts in 
the new refectory. All lessons and concerts will be given 
in the Palace. The school will close September 25. 


Glenn Drake a Much Feted Tenor 


Few young American singers can lay claim to such an 
imposing list of concert engagements as Glenn Drake, who 
has only recently closed his busiest season. Within the 
past few years this gifted tenor has established himself as 
a prime favorite with concert audiences and critics spe ak 
highly of his work, praising not only his beautiful voice, 
but especially his clear enunciation and artistic regard for 
the finer details. 

A great believer in specialization, Mr. Drake chose among 
the three avenues open to a singer—concert, oratorio and 
opera—the former. He is among the all too few singers 
in America to take this open stand in the matter of special- 
ization in the field for which he has been found best fitted. 
His ideas on this matter are expressed thusly: “To be sure, 
there are many fine concert artists among opera stars, also 


GLENN DRAKE 


great oratorio singers among the concert givers; but this is 
rather the exception than the rule and it lies with young 
singers of today to study carefully this subject, which, if 
given consideration early enough in one’s work, would | do 
away with many failures among our American artists.’ 


That he has been most successful in this field is testified 
to by the demand for his services. His experience and ex- 
tensive study, together with the understanding of all types 
of audiences give him authority in selecting the proper 
medium. His selection of program material satisfies both 
serious musician and layman. The former recognizes the 
superiority of his work and the latter enjoys it because he 
makes appeal by the simplicity of his style. 

Mr. Drake is the possessor of a beautiful lyric tenor 
voice and, as one distinguished critic has said, “His pro- 
gram was unmarred by a single ungrateful tone.” His vital 
interpretation, his fine refreshing presence and magnetic 
personality, leave no room for a single dull moment on his 
programs. 

As Karleton Hackett of the Chicago Evening Post, ex- 
pressed it, “he has a voice of very pleasing quality which 
he uses understandingly—excellent enunciation,” and the 
Chicago Daily News critic, Maurice Rosenfeld, stated that 
he has “a voice of refinement—beautiful and even in its 
extensive range.” Speaking of his singing, Eugene Stinson, 
Chicago Evening Journal critic, said: “Mr. Drake sang 
with a distinctness that left nothing to be desired. It is a 
fine, smooth voice.” According to the Texarkana Press, 
Mr. Drake has “every promise of reaching the pinnacle of 
fame.” The Louisville Courier Journal critic wrote that 
he is “An artist of the first rank,” and the News-Palladium 
of Benton Harbor, Mich., agreed that he is “a tenor par 
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excellence—an artist whose peer has never yet appeared in 
the Twin Cities.” 

Mr. Drake has earned the reputation of 
reengagements,” so often is he immediately 
return dates. 


“the tenor of 
engaged for 


Kuryllo Pupils in Recital 


The pupils of the Adam Kuryllo violin studios were heard 
in recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on June 19 
The names listed on the program were as follows: George 
E. Miller, Joseph Nowakowski, Florence Lesniak, Casimir 
Wilchynski, Jennie Slowik, Edward Malenczak, Eugenia 
Sawicz, Joseph Pluto, Helen Krol, Bernard Szykuc, John 
Moroz, Zenon Kilinski, Paul Podruski, Michael Forgich, 
Eugenia Gudanowska, Michael Kasmarik, Wanda Zakro- 
czymska, Aleks Mikulsky, Frank Furdyna, Cecilie Dalway, 
Walter Meder, Frances Gibash, Joseph Zamenski, Nettie 
Rodechko, Marie Totarinchyk, Frank Kalista, Edward 
Laikowski, Charles Potuk, Joseph Dembeck, William Grz- 
bowski and Walter Kopcezynski. The accompaniments 
were played by Wanda Gibash, Edwig Szykuc, Zina Rode- 
ezko, Anna Totarinchyk and Wanda Bezkorowajny. The 
program included works by Kuryllo himself, who is a dis 
tinguished Polish composer and arranger; Gabriel Marie, 
Rieding, Ellerton, Seitz, Naruda, Drdla, Simonetti, Kreut 
zer, Vieuxtemps, Viotti, Beriot and Rode. These works 
ranged from the earlier grades to the most difficult selec 
tions from concertos and the like. There was uniformity 
of excellence, and the performances well demonstrated 
Kuryllo’s distinguished art and his ability to impart it to 
his pupils. Particularly must one mention the outstanding 
musicianship of the various pupils and the solidity of their 
technical equipment. Mr. Kuryllo should certainly be 
gratulated on having so many talented pupils, and the pupils 
must equally be congratulated on having a teacher who can 
develop their native gifts so satisfactorily. 


con 


La Forge-Beruimen Pupil to Tour 


Myrtle Alcorn, pianist, has been engaged for a four 
weeks’ tour as accompanist to Grace Wagner, soprano. Miss 
Alcorn is a pupil of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen 


OPPORTUNITIES 


CELLO WANTED:—Will pay cash for 
good Italian cello. Address: “E. K. K.” 
care of Musicart Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB offers 
Part Scholarship for next season. Eight 
months of vocal study in New York City 
—also two part Scholarships for summer 
course. Auditions now. Address: Sec- 
retary, 817 Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway. 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 


VOCAL TEACHER with experience would 
like to connect with school in near-by 
vicinity. Address: “C. C. W.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, Steinway Building, 
113 West 57th Street, New York City. 


AUTOGRAPH FOR SALE—A verse 
written by Francis Scott Key, signed by 
him “F. S. Key, Esq.” This autograph 
is for sale. Address: “B. B. M.,” care of 
Musica Courter, Steinway Building, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. 
Furnished studios with piano for 
sub-let. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
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Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Prederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Invaluable when travelling, or 
living in small rooms. 
Perfect touch, weight variable. 
Excellent for keeping a reper- 
toire, perfecting technic, and 
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Catalog on Request 
Virgil Piano School Co. 
139 West 72nd Street, New York 
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Horace Stevens “A Great Oratorio Singer” 

Horace Stevens, distinguished baritone who came over 
from England two or three months ago to fill a number of 
important recital and oratorio engagements, visited the 
MusicaL Courter office for a chat a few days before his 
departure on his return trip to England, which he now con- 
siders his homeland, although he is a native of Australia. 

Mr. Stevens said that it was the war that brought him 
to England and that afterwards he remained there from 
hoice. His success there was immediate and pronounced 
and he is returning for his usual crowded season with the 
festivals for which England is noted. 
Stevens sang at the Cincinnati May 
olumbia University Choral Society, 
New York Oratorio Society; Handel and Haydn Society, 
Boston; Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., and the North 
Shore Music Festival, Evanston, IIl., and was as successful 
in convincing the most eminent of American critics of his 
ability as he was with the public, and as he has been both 
in his native Australia and in Great Britain. One of the 
most characteristic of the notices that were written by 
press representatives of Mr. Stevens’ appearances in Amer- 
ica was that of Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Evening 
Post after Mr. Stevens’ appearance in the Elijam at the 
Evanston Festival. Mr. Hackett wrote as follows 

“Elijah had been selected for the opening concert, one 
of the less than half a dozen oratorios, alas, which can still 
be counted on to interest the general public. And for all 
practical purposes this resolved itself into the question of 
who was to sing the title role As I understand it, they 
took the risk of importing a man from England, and this 
time they reckoned correctly Horace Stevens, who at 
the _ nt day is supposed to stand first over there, was 
brought over for the role and proved the old line has not 
run < _ 

“Mr. Stevens had the 
voice for the role and made 


choral 
America Mr. 
Festival; with the ¢ 


various 


While in 


presence, the authority and the 
it an occasion. He brought to 
it the oratorio spirit; that it was a great function of re- 
ligion. Dean Lutkin and the chorus gave him worthy aid 
in establishing the atmosphere, and so the whole thing took 
on meaning 
“Oratorio deals 
religion. It is not 
for technical command of the 
the means through which the 
be set forth. Mr. Stevens has fine 
vould be impossible for 


with the great truths through revealed 
a concert nor can it be made the vehicle 
highest degree, but only as 
matters of importance are to 
command of his voice, 
him to sing the role 


othe rwise it 


Matchless 
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with any force, but this was entirely subservient to his pur- 
pose, which was to make clear the mission of Elijah, and 
never was it permitted to intrude upon the underlying 
thought. 

“His voice is of the true oratorio timbre, full, rich and 
resonant and with a gratifying solidity. It is of unusual 
range, with meat in the lower register yet with ringing 
power for the high tones. Those trying upper Fs, which 
have played havoc with so many, he gave with certainty and 
commanding resonance. 

“The one who is to sing Elijah must have the vocal equip- 
ment, yet this would amount to but little without the imagi- 
nation to picture forth the thing and the interpretative 
force to send it out to the far corners of the hall. Mr. 
Stevens has the great gift of sincerity. He has a concep- 
tion of the role which he carries out to the end with fine 
sense of proportion, and he has the power to make you 
feel that he is so absorbed in the story that for the time be- 
ing he is the prophet. He had the dignity of conviction. 
We have heard more intensely dramatic representations of 
the role, but no one for many years who made himself the 
central figure of that great scene and so focused every- 
thing upon himself that he becomes the energizing prin- 
ciple. It was proportioned with great skill, his voice force- 
ful enough to take command from the opening phrase, and 
yet with a reserve so that he could mount steadily to the 
climax and have the extra something needed when the 
final moment came. His singing of Is not His Word Like 
a Fire? was a vocal tour de force, yet in keeping with the 
spirit of the scene and essential to the story. 

“Mr. Stevens is a great oratorio singer, and we are grate- 
ful to the festival authorities for the opportunity of mak- 
ing his acquaintance.” 

Mr. Stevens was as impressed with America as most re- 
cent musical visitors have been. He said that he had heard, 
of course, that it was a big country and that we had great 
musical organizations here, but that it was impossible to 
realize either the bigness of the country or the excellence 
of our musical organizations until one has been here. Mr. 
Stevens was particularly impressed apparently by the long 
railroad journeys necessary to get to the West, even to the 
Middle West, which was as far as he penetrated into our 
country on this trip. He complains, as all Britishers do 
when they arrive here, of our over-heated houses. He says 
just what they all say, that his first experience was to be 
thoroughly well roasted in a hotel room with the result 
that he woke up on the morning of his first appearance here 
with a bad cold and had a fever of 100 degrees when he 
stepped out on the stage. A fever of 100 degrees is not 
pleasant for anybody, but one has only to look upon Mr. 
Stevens’ fine physique, big frame and obvious robust health 
to realize that he might well sing over even so real a handi- 
cap. It is not at all surprising to find press critics speaking 
invariably of Mr. Stevens’ sympathetic personality, and in 
conversing with him one realizes, too, the beauty and sonor- 
ity of his voice which is quite as apparent in speaking as it 
is in singing. Mr. Stevens sailed last week for England 
and is returning to us for another series of festival and 
other dates next January. 


Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone Busy 

First organist of the Capitol Theater, New York, with 
many pupils studying the organ, playing occasional recitals 
in other cities, and interested as manufacturer of a new 
pedal house-organ, all this keeps Dr. Melchiorre Mauro- 
Cottone very busy. June 2, at Pius X Hall, Convent Ave- 
nue, eight of his organ pupils collaborated in a recital of 
eighteen works; they have studied from four months to two 
years only, and their performance of works ranging from 
3ach and Mendelssohn to Guilmant and Karg-Elert, gave 
pleasure to the large audience. The players were Misses 
Maruska Konrad, Josephine Di Blasi, Maria Montalto, and 
Isabel Ketcham; and Messrs. Solomon Levithan, William 
Lippe, Henry W. Hoops and Kenneth J. Winter. 

June 6 he gave the eighth recital of the American Organ 
Players’ Club of Philadelphia, appearing as guest organist 
on this thirty-seventh anniversary of the club at Frankford 
High School. His program contained works by Frescobaldi, 
Zipoli, Bach, Karg-Elert, Max Reger, Bossi, and his own 
Christmas Eve in Sicily and sonata prima; four recalls at 
the end of the program echoed the ovation given Dr. Mauro- 
Cottone. 


June 23,1927 


Musicale-Teas at Lovette Studios 


Eva Whitford Lovette presented two of her pupils, Ethel 
Lynn Fast, soprano, and Ethel Braswell, mezzo soprano, at 
a musicale and tea at her W ashington, D. C., studios on 
May 22. Mrs. Lovette was at the piano for both singers, 
and Troy Nubson played the violin obligatos. 

At the final musicale-tea of the season on June 5 the pro- 
gram was provided by eight students. Diane des Aulniers, 
soprano, was charming both as to voice and personality in 
a group consisting of Sunbeams, Ronald; Clavelitos, Val- 
verde; Valse, C’est l’amour, from Les Saltimbanques, 
Ganne, and Bon Jour, Ma Belle, Behrend. Miss Braswell 
gave a group of Rosenlieder by Eulenburg with artistic ef- 
fect, and Beulah Burton Smith, who has a promising so- 
prano voice, was heard to advantage in the Air de Salome 
from Herodiade, Massenet; Cradle Song, Brahms, and 
Spring’s a Lovable Ladye, Elliott. Ruth Parr, mezzo soprano, 
of Dennison, Ohio, sang Afterthoughts, Forster, and Dawn, 
Curran, and showed herself to be a musically gifted young 
singer. Ethel Lynn Fast, soprano, who has a beautiful 
voice and is well known in Washington's musical circles, 
sang A Page’s Road Songé Novello, and Del’ Acqua’s Vil- 
lanelle. Jack Charlton Ward, mezzo soprano, who is also 
a well known singer, with a voice of lovely quality under 
excellent control, gave a group of unpublished songs by 
Thomas S. Lovette. These delightful and unique songs in- 
clude Sunbeams, Mairin of a Stor, The Heart of a Rose, 
and Asthoreen. Miss Ward was coached in these songs by 
the composer shortly before his death, and she sang them 
with such effect that tears came to the eyes of many present. 

Mrs. Lovette, as usual, accompanied all of her pupils. 

3esides the vocal students Mrs. Lovette presented Marion 
Tucker, reader, who applies the vocal training to her speak- 
ing voice. She gave Keller’s Rosa and an anonymous poem, 
Drops. One piano student also was heard, Ralph H. Edson, 
whose playing of Consolation, Soro, and prelude, op. 28, 
No. 22, Chopin, caused enthusiasm because of the fine tone 
quality and brilliant technic. After her husband’s death 
Mrs. Lovette consented to accept a number of piano stu- 
dents owing to her knowledge of the method taught by the 
late Thomas S. Lovette and her desire to continue his work. 

Julia Schelling, sister of Ernest Schelling, always assists 
Mrs. Lovette at these musicale-teas in the matter of re- 
ceiving guests. Miss Schelling is connected with the music 
department at the National Park Seminary. 


Melba Doll Scores in Athens 


The last recital of Melba Doff, American mezzo-soprano, 
given May 16 in the Hall of the Odeon, Athens, Greece, 
was a huge success. The hall was filled to capacity. The 
audience, including many eminent critics and many of the 
American colony, warmly applauded the young artist, who 
sang gloriously her varied musical program, which included 
works by Cesti, Lengraste, Haydn, Faure, Masse, Schubert, 
Brahms, Massenet and Rachmaninoff. This is the third 
significant appearance of Miss Doff, who is yet to sing the 
role of Azucena in Trovatore, in which she will make her 
operatic debut with the opera class of the Conservatory of 
Athens, under the personal direction of Constantin Nicolay 
and Maestro Jean Boutnekoff. 

That Greece is becoming more and more musical can be 
ascertained by the concerts given this season by such celeb- 
rities as Thibaud, Cortot, Strauss, Weingartner, Rubinstein, 
Kubelik, Petri, Kurina and many others. ? 
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The Autopiano Company, 
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